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PREFACE 

TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



In presenting to the American people a republication 
of this work, I consider myself as performing one of the 
most agreeable acts of my life, and one which I trust 
will be productive of the most beneficial influence upon 
the religion and welfare of the community. The publi- 
cation with me was entirely accidental. I saw a copy of 
it in the Boston Atheneum, presented by Dr. Sharp, who 
had received it from one of his friends in England, a 
member of Dr. Grodwin's society. Struck by the title, 
I was induced to read it, and was so higly gratified by 
the masterly ability with which the author has handled 
the subject, that I immediately applied to Dr. Sharp for 
his consent to a republication of it here, who very politely 
furnished me with a copy for this purpose ; — and also ex- 
pressed his very high opinion of its merits, and his strong 
desire for its republication. 

At the present time, when such systematic and strenu- 
ous efforts are made, as well in this country as in Eu- 
rope, to unsettle the public mind upon the great and fun- 
damental doctrines of religion, and produce a state of the 
most thorough and cheerless scepticism in their place, it 
seems to me the appearance of such a work is extremely 
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The subject of these Lectures is confessedly of the first 
importance, and deserves the most serious and general 
attention ; it constitutes the foundation of all religious 
truth, and has, therefore, not only occupied the minds, 
but employed the pens of the most profound philosophers, 
and the ablest divines. Till within a few months, nothing 
was farther from the author's thoughts, than to add an- 
other to the many volumes which have been written on 
this supremely interesting topic. The circumstances in 
which this work originated, and which seemed scarcely 
to leave an alternative, must be his apology — if any apolo- 
gy be deemed necessary — for its publication. Something 
more than twelve years ago. Providence directed the au- 
thor's steps to one of the most populous manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this kingdom ; he soon observed, that the character 
of the population, in general, was marked by no small de- 
gree of activity, and energy, and enterprise, extending to 
every subject which engaged their attention; that they 
seldom remained indifferent spectators, or silent observ- 
ers of what was passing around them, but on all ques- 
tions of trade, politics, or religion, they generally took a 
decided part, and, whether right or wrong, pursued their 
object with determination and spirit. While, therefore, 
he beheld with satisfaction the vigorous efforts which 
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were made to support most of the benevolent institutions 
which distinguish the present day, he saw with deep re- 
gret, vice assuming a great degree of boldness, and per- 
ceived, that a daring spirit of infidelity had,to a considerable 
extent, not only rejected the truths of revelation, but even 
denied or questioned the being of a Grod. He found, that 
besides regular meetings for discussing the favorite topics 
of scepticism, many works of infidelity were in circula- 
tion, and that the opportunities afforded for the inculca- 
tion of its tenets, by the frequent intercourse to which 
manufacturing employments give rise, were by no means 
lost. He frequently wished, that some one qualified for 
the undertaking would step forward in the cause of 
truth, and endeavor, by a reference to nature, and an ap- 
peal to reason, to stop the progress of errors so perni- 
cious. To one or two friends of scientific attainments, a 
plan of this kind was suggested, but in vain ; while the 
pressure of the author's engagements, and the sense of 
the importance of such an undertaking, deterred him from 
making the attempt, though it still continued to occupy 
his thoughts. 

Towards the close of 1833, the following placard was 
posted on the walls of the town, and neighborhood : 

" On Sunday last, in the Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Mr. Matfin, according to previous announcement, repeat- 
ed a declamation on Infidelity, which he had before de- 
livered in the surrounding villages. Its character was 
therefore known, and, prior to its repetition, last Sunday 
evening, he received a letter, of which the following is a 
copy : 

*^ * Sir, — ^As you have taken advantage of the protection 
pf the pulpit to misrepresent and abuse a certain portion 
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of your fellaw-creatures, whose only peculiarity is a de- 
votedness to truth, a refusal to profess opinions, which 
appear to them erroneous and absurd, though the reward 
of their honesty be the persecutions of interested hypoc- 
risy on the one hand, and of prejudice, bigotry, and sa- 
peratition, on the other ; — as you have described such as 
enemies to human happiness, and fit only to be hunted 
firom society, common justice requires, that while you 
thus endeavor to commit them to the antipathies of your 
Jiearers, you should allow them to be heard in their own 
defence. You are, therefore, requested either to permit 
a reply at the termination of your sermon, or otherwise 
<^er the use of your chapel for that purpose, some even- 
ing of the ensuing week. You have described infidels 
as the most vicious and detestable beings in nature ; but 
if you refuse them the common justice here demanded, 
your conduct will belie your words, and will prove you 
to be much more vicious and detestable. 

" * Bradford, November 15th, 1833.' 

" At the conclusion of the sermon, and while the col- 
lection was progressing, Mr. M. stated, that he had re- 
ceived a very ridiculous letter from the infidels, but he 
must tell them, that ' if any one attempted to read any 
thing, or speak, or kick up a dust,' they would subject 
themselves to a penalty of forty-one pounds, and that 
officers were in attendance to mark them out, in order that 
the law might be enforced. 

" Here is a pretty specimen of the liberality of par- 
sons ! They will only assert the truth of Christianity 
where their dogmas cannot be gainsayed ! If, however, 
they be sincere in their declaration, that such a doom, as 
they assert, awaits those who differ from them in opinion 
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and belief, is it not then their duty to hear, and answer 
the reasons assigned for such difference ? They must 
know, that belief is not dependent on the will — it is the 
result of perception, and that, therefore, declamation 
against, and vituperation of infidelity, are quite useless. 
Persuasion or threatenings can be of no avail to alter 
opinions and belief honestly entertained; — all such 
changes must be the result of conviction from reflection, 
reasoning, and argument. They should establish the 
truth of their creed, by exhibiting the force of its evi- 
dence, and the futility of all objections. Let any one, 
competent to this task, undertake it, and he may obtain 
the co-operation of the sceptic for the eliciting of the 
truth. 
'« Bradford, November 22d, 1833." 

On reading the above, the author at once felt that such 
an appeal should be met ; and as he found that no one 
else was likely to take up the subject, he determined on 
attempting to " establish the truth " of what is generally 
believed, " by exhibiting the force of its evidence, and the 
futility of all objections." As soon as his intentions 
were known, those who had espoused the sentiments 
alluded to, professed themselves highly pleased, and of- 
fered to render any assistance to such an investigation. 
A public meeting for discussion was suggested ; but that, 
on several accounts, was declined, as less eligible than a 
course of lectures. It was also requested, that permis- 
sion might be given to those who held sceptical opinions, 
to reply, in the chapel, to the arguments which might be 
advanced; but this was not admissible. The author, 
however, went as far as he could with propriety ; he pro- 
mised them a syllabus of the lectures, and offered, when 
they should fix on a time and place for replying, to an- 
nounce the appointment from the pulpit, and with his 
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friends to hear what shoxild be advanced by them ; and, 
farther, that if they should prove any statement of im- 
portance to be incorrect, or any material argument un- 
sound, he would willingly acknowledge it. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a suitable place was finally alleged m' 
a reason for abandoning this plan, and the author was 
urged to commit his lectures to the press, that they might 
thus receive an answer. So urgent, indeed, was the re- 
quest, that a deputation from the body, offered to print the 
lectures at their own expense, if they should be furnish- 
ed with the manuscript. As to publishing, no decided 
reply could then be given ; but they were promised, at all 
events, copious notes. 

In February and March the lectures were delivered in 
Sion Chapel, where the author officiates as pastor. ^The 
interest felt in the town and neighborhood was far great- 
er than the lecturer had anticipated. The place was 
crowded to excess ; the congregation increasing as the 
course proceeded, and though the pressure and heat were 
^eat, a silent and unremitting attention was given to the 
whole of the lectures, which occupied, on an average, 
each, about two hours and a quarter in delivery. Those 
who had embraced the tenets of infidelity, were general 
and regular in their attendance, and their behavior was 
marked with propriety. Indeed, it is but just to say, that 
in all the communications the author has had with the 
leaders of the sceptical party, he has been treated with 
the utmost respect and courtesy. In his intercourse with 
them he has often expressed his deep concern for their 
welfare, and his sense of the pernicious nature of their 
principles, which they have uniformly received with 
kindness. It is also but just to add, that though the 
greater part of those who are professedly sceptical, deny, 
it appears, the existence of a supreme and intelligent 
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Creator, distinct from nature, they are not, as far^as the 
author can learn, disgraced by licentious habits ; many 
of them he believes to be men of upright conduct, against 
whom nothing can be alleged but their principles. That 
•ttch men should embrace a system so contrary to the 
general sense of mankind, so opposed to the conclu- 
sions of most of the wisest and best of men ; a system so 
extravagant in its opinions, so barren of all that is good, 
so unfavorable in its aspect on virtue, is a cause of aur* 
prise and regret. May " the Father of lights " mercifully 
convince them of their error — may they "know the 
truth," and may the truth " make them free." 

In addition to the frequent and urgent requests of the 
followers of infidelity, and the great difficulty found in 
fumishing, according to promise, such notes as would 
answer the purpose, a unanimous and afiectionate request 
came from the author's own beloved charge, that the lec- 
tures might be published, — he could hesitate no longer. 

In consequence of these circumstances, they now ap- 
pear before the public. The local - interest cannot, of 
course, be expected to be widely extended, but the author 
could not well print for some, without publishing for all. 
It was felt to be a disadvantage that so many had writ- 
ten, and ably written on the same subject, but none have 
written precisely in the same way ; and besides, many 
will probably read these lectures, who have not time, or 
opportunity, or inclination to read other works. It was 
difficult to keep clear of the ground which others had oc- 
cupied ; but it is presumed, that no candid and judicious 
critic will suppose that complete originality was either 
practicable or desirable. The author has, of course, read 
on th^ subject, but he has thought for himself; and, as 
it has, no doubt, happened to others, trains of thought, 
which to him were original, he has often found, subse- 
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quently, la wtiters already before the public. He has 
deemed it right to avail himself of all the information 
which was accessible to him, that bears upon the subject : 
he has often quoted, but never, he believes, copied. 
While the author was preparing the lectures, a work Was 
pat into his hands, published a few years since, tj 9l 
highly respectable and talented minister of the Methodist 
New Connection, on the same subject ;* but, as the au- 
thor found on inspection, that this gentleman referred 
principally to the work whose atheistic tenets he also in- 
tended to examine, he laid it aside without a perusal, lest 
he should be in the dilemma of either appearing to copy 
him, or of giving up ground which might be advantage- 
ously occupied. Perhaps this was being unnecessarily 
fastidious, but the author felt it the only way in which 
he could comfortably proceed. As yet, he has not had the 
pleasure of a perusal of this work ; now he will be able 
to enjoy it. 

A considerable degree of surprise has been expressed 
at the delay in the publication of these lectures. The 
author is well aware that the sale of the work will suffer 
from it, as much of the deep interest felt at the time 
when the lectures were delivered, must have subsided ; 
yet, it was unavoidable, and he begs his friends to accept 
the following reasons as an apology. For nearly two 
months after the delivery of the lectures, the author was 
from home ; one month, or nearly so, on business con- 
nected with the institution of which he was a tutor, and 
a few weeks afterwards on account of ill health. As the 
lectures, before their delivery, though pretty fully written, 
were not in a condition to meet any other eye than that 
of their author, it was necessary that they should be en- 

The Rev. T. Allin. 
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tirely re-written. In addition to this, every argument has 
been re-examined, authorities re-consulted, and quota- 
tions verified. The interruptions also, from official duties, 
corrections and revisions of the press, &c., have not been 
few. It would have been much more satisfactory to the 
•author's own mind, if he could have had yet a few months 
more to revise the whole ; but the continued demand for 
the appearance of the work rendered expedition desira- 
ble. He wished to place the subject in the most con- 
vincing form, before the minds of those whdse welfare 
he has more particularly sought ; and deeply would he 
regret if he should fail in his object, through incapacity 
to do justice to so important a subject. In pursuing so 
many trains of thought, in introducing proofs and illus- 
trations of so varied a kind, in touching on so many 
points of a difficult and delicate nature, in so many dis- 
quisitions of an abstract and metaphysical kind, it would 
be strange indeed, if both friends and opponents should 
not find something to which they might object ; but for 
all that is material in the great argument, the author has 
no fear. He by no means deprecates the honorable criti- 
cism of friends, nor wishes to escape the most searching 
investigations of the unbeliever. He has no doubt but 
the practised eye will discover marks of haste ; he hopes, 
however, that the inaccuracies will be few, and not im- 
portant. The lectures are substantially the same in mat^ 
ter and method as they were delivered ; they could not 
possibly be the same verbatim, as many of the most 
affecting appeals, as well as several of the illustrations, 
had no place in the previous notes. The style of ad- 
dress is preserved as nearly as possible ; but the author 
must confess, that in preparing the lectures for the press, 
much of the spirit that attended their delivery, seems to 
have escaped ; to write in the study, and to speak to a 
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crowded audience, whose attention is evidently and 
deeply excited, are very different things. 

No sooner was the intended publication of the lectures 
announced, than public information was given that they 
would receive a reply. Nor will the reply, it is believed, 
be long delayed; as, at the particular request of the 
sceptical party, the author has furnished them with the 
sheets as each lecture passed through the press. He has 
also to acknowledge, on their part, the readiness with 
which they furnished the author with works which advo- 
cated their sentiments, which were not in his own 
library. The arguments combatted, are principally, 
though not entirely, taken from ' The System of Nature,' 
a work which bears the name of Mirabaud, though it was 
probably written by some other person or persons.* The 
principal objections in Mr. Hume's ' Dialogues on Natural 
Religion, '<«ire also noticed) together with the arguments, 
or objections of some others. The reason why the pref- 
erence was given to ^ The System of Nature,' was, that 
besides its containing a more full and complete exhibition 
of the atheistic philosophy, than any one work with 
which the author is acquainted, and its being less gross- 
ly offensive in its language than most, it is considerably 
read in his neighborhood, and appeals are often made to 
it. With other works of a similar tendency, it is pub- 
lished in cheap numbers for more general circulation, 

• The author could not procure a copy of the 'System of Na- 
ture ' in French, or he certainly would have consulted it j but as 
it is the English copy which is circulated and read in his neigh- 
borhood, the references to this are more convenient. The edition 
is the third, octavo, in two volumes. The other works of a scep- 
tical kind quoted, with the exception of Mr. Hume, are from 
' The Deist,' a work which boldly advocates atheistical princi- 
ples, published by Mr. Carlisle. . 

B 
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That his townsmen, who intend to animadvert on these 
lectures, will treat him with courtesy, the author has no 
reason to fear ; but he earnestly entreats them to combat 
not for victory, but for truth: he affectionately and 
soletnnly begs them, and others inclined to sceptical 
principles, who may read these lectures, to give them a 
serious and candid perusal, and in the calmness of retire- 
ment, and the coolness of reflection, to inquire " what is 
truth ? " Whether the author will feel it is duty to take 
any public notice of the intended reply, will depend on 
its character ; he has no time for needless controversy, or 
trifling logomachy, while he would not shrink from prop- 
erly conducted discussion, which has important truth 
for its object. 

It is hoped that the lectures now introduced, to the 
public, may not be useless to those, who, from their con- 
nections or circumstances, are exposed to the attacks of 
infidelity, or the seductions of " a vain philosophy ; " es- 
pecially those whose youthful and ardent minds may be 
more liable to danger. Very thankful would the author 
be, should they be the means either of prevention or 
cure. 

It was the author's intention to follow up the present 
course, by another on the Christian Revelation; but 
what he has already done, has occupied so much time, 
and caused the suspension of so many duties, that, if he 
should deem it requisite to resume the subject, some 
time must elapse before he returns to it. In the mean 
time, he earnestly implores the Divine blessing on this 
attempt. 

Bowling Cottage, Bradfbrd, Yorkdure, 
Oct. 8|st, 1834. 
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LECTURE I. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS— THE ARGUMENTS 
STATED— PRESUMPTIVE PROOFS. 



PSALM C. 3. — " KNOW YE THAT THE LORD HE IS GOD ; IT 18 
HE THAT HATH MADE US, AND NOT WE OURSELVES ; WE 
ARE BIS PEOPLE, AND THE SHEEP OF HIS PASTURE." 

It seems to be a law oi^out nature, given for the most 
beneficial purposes, that "Wt should ever be desirous of 
communicating our sentiments and opinions to others. 
A most important result of this is the increase of know- 
ledge, and the general improvement of society. Were 
each to confine to his own bosom the amount of his ob- 
servation and experience, knowledge could never accu- 
mulate, science could not be extended, and one of the 
most important advantages of man's social condition 
1 • 
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would be lost. But this cannot be ; we are so constitu- 
ted that an inward impulse is ever operating, to produce 
a communication of our thoughts and feelings. Cir- 
cumstances may, indeed, exist, which may greatly mod- 
ify this propensity ; but, generally speaking, the greater 
the importance which we attach to any subject, and the 
deeper the interest which we feel in it, the stronger is 
the desire to engage the attention of others to it. When, 
in addition to this, we have a conviction that the welfare 
of others is essentially connected with the adoption of 
our own views, every benevolent feeling of the heart 
adds its weight to the motives which induce us to im- 
part these sentiments to others. It is no wondei, then, 
that the operation of religion on the mind should pow- 
erfully act on this law of our nature, as nothing can 
equal the solemnity of its truths, the grandeur of its ob- 
jects, and the influence which it has on the happiness 
of man, both here and hereafter. The existence of God» 
in his glorious perfections, as the creator and governor 
of the universe, is the foundation of all religious truth. 
It is this which, deeply impressing the mind of the 
Psalmist, produced the language which I have just 
read as the ground of our discourse. While he devout- 
ly admires the greatness and the goodness of the ever- 
living God, he calls on all to acknowledge his suprema- 
cy, and to render to him "the glory due unto his name." 
" Know ye that the Lord he is God ; it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves; we are the people of 
his hand, and the sheep of his pasture." 
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Jehovah, usually traiuslated Lord, is a name given to 
the Supreme Being by the sacred writers of the Old 
Testament; it is derived from a root which signifies 
existence, and denotes the existing one by way of dis- 
tinction and emphasis, the one who has existence in a 
sense peculiar to himself and superior to all other be- 
ings. This awful power, of underived and unchanging 
existence, is God ; who is the first cause, the sole pro- 
prietor, and the supreme governor of all. ** It is he 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves ;" we are there- 
fore subject to his control, and dependent on his bounty, 
" we are the people of his hand, and the sheep of his 
pasture." These are the views which the devout Psalm- 
ist take9 of the great Jehovah ; these are the senti- 
ments which he is desirous of impressing on the minds 
of others; and this is the all-important theme on which, 
with all humility and becoming solemnity, I would now 
enter. 

As few, if any, in our congregations, deny or doubt 
the existence of the Deity, it is very rare that any proof 
is advanced from the pulpit on the subject, or that it 
is treated in an argumentative way. It seems unneces- 
sary to prove what all admit, or to adduce evidence of 
what is commonly received with the certainty of an ax- 
iom. But there may be circumstances which may re- 
quire the exposition and defence of the most undoubted 
principles ; and such, I am compelled to believe, is the 
case now. When all that we hold sacred is contemn- 
ed ; wben all the objects of our belief are attacked, and 
our dearest hopes are treated as visionary and delusive ; 
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and when, at the same time, those who throw down the 
gauntlet, and hid defiance to every thing which hears 
the name of religion, declare that their " only peculiar- 
ity is a devotedness to truth," it is high time to show 
the Christian that his hopes are not mere fimcies, nor 
his faith a " cunningly devised fable," and to meet the 
challenge of the professed inquirers after truth with 
such evidence as we hope will satisfy them, — as we 
believe must satisfy every honest and tmprejudiced 
mind. My intention is, therefore, if health and strength 
permit, to follow up the present course with a series of 
lectures on the truth of divine revelation; but as a 
revelation necessarily supposes the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, we shall, at present, confine ourselves to 
this great fundamental article of all religious belief 

To be engaged in the pursuit of truth, is an employ- 
ment so congenial to the mind of man, and the acquisi- 
tion of truth is so valuable to a rational being, that he 
who makes no endeavor after the attainment, acts a part 
unworthy of the rank which he holds in the scale of 
being. " Buy the truth and sell it not," is at once the" 
dictate of reason, and the injunction of revelation. *A11 
truths are not, however, of equal consequence ; there 
are innumerable points on which information would be 
of no conceivable importance : in many cases, the only 
advantage of knowledge is the pleasure which it affords 
by satisfying a rational curiosity, or the tendency which 
it has to enlarge and strengthen the mind. But the 
existence or non-existence of a Supreme Being, who, as 
the maker, the proprietor, and governor of all things, 
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is at the head of the universe, is a point which is of 
unspeakable importance to our present happiness and 
our future wel&re. This is not a question of tempo- 
rary loss or gain, of mere comfort or uneasiness, the 
resolution of which may be disregarded without fear 
of any serious injury ; but it is an inquiry which in- 
Yolyes all that is dear to man, all that Is important to 
man, through all the extent of his relations and the 
whole duration of his existence. It is, whether there is 
a being who pervades all space, who surveys all nature, 
who governs all creatures ; who has unlimited power 
to save or to destroy; who is the perfection of all good- 
ness, the pattern of all excellence, the protector of vir- 
tue, the avenger of the oppressed, the refuge of the 
needy, and the punisher of all vice ; who will in anoth- 
er world crown all the exertions and reward all the 
sufferings of humble piety with unspeakable felicity, 
and render unto the wicked according to their works ; 
or, whether all this is but a fiction of the imagination, 
the invention of cunning and designing men, a &lse, 
absurd, and irrational superstition, from which it is one 
of the highest efibrts of wisdom and benevolence to at- 
tempt to deliver the human mind. All that excites the 
hopes and fears, the anxieties and solicitudes of our 
minds, in relation to this worid, is nothing — absolutely 
nothing, when compared to what is involved in this 
great question: — Is there a supreme and gracious pow- 
er, in whose mercy I may hope, when conscious of a 
thousand imperfections, in whose compassion I may 
find a refuge amidst all my sorrows and my griefs, in 
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whom I may trust when earthly help &ils, and who is 
able, after the changes of a brief mortal existence, to 
give to my soul that enlarged happiness after which I 
pant, df which I feel my nature is capable, and which 
will be an ample indemnification for all the sufleringa 
of this probationary state ! — or, is there no hope for 
the distressed beyond his own resources — is there no 
help for him when earthly good forsakes him — is all 
above him and beyond him a cheerless blank, «r a dark 
and impenetrable cloud 1 Is there a being whose will 
is law to the universe, who, " glprious in holiness," is 
"angry with the wicked every day," who sees all the 
recesses of the guilty heart, knows eQI the misdeeds of 
the transgressor, whose omnipotent power can crush 
the haughtiest sinner in the dust, who will call all to 
an account for " the deeds done in the body," and not 
allow vice, however sheltered by rank or veiled in ob- 
scurity, to go unpunished 1 — Or, is there no law supe- 
rior to man's desires, no omniscient eye to look on the 
deeds of darkness, no divine power to fear, no accoun- 
tability to be concerned for; has the guilty wretch, 
whose life has been a scene of criminal indulgence, of 
perfidy and cruelty to others, a torment and a curse to 
society, no more reason to fear than the tiger of the des- 
ert, which, having lived on blood and rapine, a terror to 
every inferior beast, crawls into his den, breathes out 
his life, and becomes nothing more than a putrid lump 
of various elements, hastening to mingle with the earth 
which viras the scene of all his cruelties ? Such is the 
nature of the inquiry on which we now enter ; and 
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what can equal, the importance of this subject?' All 
the &cts of history, all the discoveries of science, all the 
concerns of life, sink into utter insignificance, wh^ 
brought into comparison with it 

At all times, and in all circumstances, the great 
theme which is now to engage our attention is, and 
ought to be, deeply interesting, both to those who be- 
lieve, and to those who doubt; but there are reasonsb 
peculiar to the present time and circumstances, which 
induce me to think that an examination of this all-im* 
portant subject is now particularly seasonable. 

By the extension of education, by the wide difiusionf 
of knowledge, and the great facilities which exist for 
the communication of ideas and opinions on all sub- 
jects, the thinking &culty has received a most astonish- 
ing impulse, and the spirit of inquiry has gone forth 
through all the length and breadth of the land. Every 
thing now must be subject to a scrutiny. Opinions 
which have been held sacred for ages, institutions oi 
remote antiquity, political relations, civic economy, ec- 
clesiastical polity, all are now brought to the test of in- 
quiry. In such a state of things it is no matter of sur- 
prise, that not only the peculiar doctrines and varying 
forms of the several sects should be regarded as ques- 
tionable, but that ample proof should be demanded of 
those truths on which, as its basis, all religion rests. 
It is necessary, then, to show that those sacred princi- 
ples which sustain the hopes and cheer the spirit of 
man, which exert a salutary influence over his life, and 
support him in the hour of death, are founded in rea- 
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son ; that they have not only the stamp of antiquity but 
the seal of truth; — that, fax from shimning the light, 
they solicit inquiry, and have nothing to fear from the 
closest and most impartial examination. 

The increased activity of the abettors of scepticism is 
also a circumstance which deserves attention. As 
might be expected, they have availed themselves of the 
&ci1ities which the wide diffusion of knowledge has af- 
forded, to disseminate their tenets. And, unhappily, 
the prosecutions of the late government have given a 
notoriety to the apostles of infidelity, which, otherwise, 
they never could have obtained; and have even, in the 
minds of many, there is great reason to think, created a 
degree of interest, and led them to suppose that there 
must be some truth in that for which men appeared So 
willing to suffer : this has probably assisted the efforts 
of those who are laboring, with no small zeal, to propa- 
gate their own hostility to everything which others re- 
gard as sacred. And though many who rail at religion 
are capable of showing nothing but their hatred of all 
that is holy, scarcely knowing "what they say, nor 
whereof they afiirm," there are, it must be acknowl- 
edged, men of ingenuity and talent, who rank among 
the opponents of Christianity, who, by their writings, 
supply others with the weapons of their warfiire. Now, 
many of our young people, and others who have not 
had much opportunity of reading, meet with persons 
and works of this description; they are assailed at 
once by the ingenuity of argument and the boldness of 
assertion, and if they have no means of reply, will they 
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not be, not only staggered, but led, perhaps, to conclude, 
that what is so plausible must be true, that what is so 
strongly affirmed, must have some evidence for its sup- 
port It seems necessary, therefore, that an antidote 
should be provided, that those who are thus assailed 
should be able " to give a reason of the hope that is 
within them," that they should be able to detect the 
error of a profane sophistry, and to see that the cause 
of holiness is the cause of truth. 

Nor must it be concealed that the disciples of infidel- 
ity have latterly been considerably increasing in num- 
ber. I do no wonder at it. Why should we be sur- 
prised that, while so many have a thorough dislike to 
all that is pious and spiritual, some should be foimd 
who openly say, "let us break their bonds asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us;" — that speculative 
minds, who see no beauty in religion, as freedom of 
opinion prevails, should throw off both the form and the 
name of Christianity 1 I do expect that the number of 
such will still increase, and that the cause of infidelity 
will receive farther accessions, not from the ranks of 
piety, but from a nominal Christianity, and a concealed 
scepticism.* I see no reason for any fear in the pros- 

♦ That there is already much more infidelity thauis apparent, 
no one doubts, who has a general acquaintance with the present 
state of society. Should the course of events be such, as by any 
means to allow of an unrestrained expression of sceptical opin- 
ions, without the fear of incurring odium, or suffering inconve- 
nience of some kind or other, many who now in private life are 
hostile to religion, would become its avowed opponents, TherQ 
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pect of such a result ; nor does it appear to me as a 
gloomy and portentous "sign of the times." If the 
great struggle should at last be between Christianity 
and infidelity, what has truth to fear ? It is, however, a 
call to the friends of religion to furbish their weapons, 
and be found at their post. 

Another consideration, of no small weight, is, that in 
our own town and neighborhood, which have the most 
direct claims on our efforts in the cause of truth and 
holiness, there are many who openly avow the princi- 
ples of infidelity, and are active in disseminating them. 
These have publicly called for evidence to establish the 
truth of religion, have blamed the ministers of Chris- 
tianity for not reasoning with them, and have declared 
their willingness to listen to any arguments which may 
be advanced in its favor. And should such calls be 
disregarded 7 Should errors, however revolting to our 
minds, render us indifferent to the welfare of so many 
of our fellow-creatures, of our fellow-townsmen 1 In 
such circumstances, I hope it will not be deemed pre* 
sumption, that I come forward to plead what I .believe 
to be the sacred cause of truth, to perform what ought 
to be considered, in the highest sense, a work of mercy. 
** Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one 
convert him, let him know that he who converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 

are always some who are daring enough to avow their hostility 
to generally received, and long revered opinions, at any risk ; 
but where there is no high principle to support the mind, pru- 
dential motives will generally prevail. 
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death, and hide a multitude of sins." I do entertain the 
humble hope, I do feel the strong desire that I may be 
able, through the blessing of God, so to place the truth 
before the minds of such, as to show the unreasonable- 
ness of their scepticism, lead them from the paths of 
error, and guide their feet into **the way of peace." 
And if this great object be realized in any one instance, 
I shall not only feel amply repaid for all my labor, but 
shall have abundant reason to rejoice, and to praise him 
who is the giver of " every good gift and every perfect 

pft." 

Let me, then, bespeak a candid interpretation, from 
my Christian>.friends, of the method which I shall pur- 
sue. Let them be neither surprised nor dismayed, if I 
appear to state hypothetically what they have long taken 
for granted as undeniable and important truth. Let 
them remember that the placing of any position as a 
question, in order to try the force of the argument which 
afiirms or denies it, is never understood to imply any 
doubt or uncertainty in the mind of him who thus states 
it, much less any endeavor to induce others to doubt. 
No argument can well be conducted without such sup- 
positions. Nor let any, who revere the authority of 
scripture as decisive in all questions of morality and 
religion, wonder that it is not quoted in proof of what I 
advance. If those to whom I intend particularly to ad- 
dress myself received the inspired writings as authority, 
there would be no need of any reasoning ; but as they 
do not believe the scriptures, a reference to them will 
answer no purpose. My Christian friends will bear 
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with me, then, if I attempt to prove at some length what 
they fully believe ; and if I do not give prominency to 
those truths of the gospel which are "the life of their 
spirits," let them remember that the benefit of others 
must be sought as well as their -edification ; it is not so 
much to the disciple of Christ as to the unbeliever and 
the doubting inquirer, that I shall now address myself. 

To those of my congregation who have joined the 
ranks of infidelity, I would say, Give me your most seri- 
ous attention. The subject is one which, you cannot 
but admit, is of paramount importance. If you are in 
error as to the existence and character of God and your 
relations to him, it is an error of no trifling kind, its 
magnitude is awful, and its consequences alarming. 
Let me intreat you, therefore, to banish from your 
minds everything like levity, to hear as those who are 
listening to a topic in which their best interests are in- 
volved, and to judge as reasonable men. 

Let me also request your candid attention. If you 
have any acquaintance with human nature, you must be 
aware of the tendency of prejudice to mislead the judg- 
ment. You may have seen much under the Christian 
name adapted to give very unfavorable impressions of 
Christianity ; but if the appearance of hypocrisy has dis- 
gusted you, do not, on this account, come to the sweep- 
ing conclusion that there is no sincerity. If you have 
seen, in living instances, or in the page of history, reli- 
gion made subservient to mere worldly ends, a means of 
gratifying ambition, of acquiring wealth or power, be- 
ware of the unfairness of attributing to it the abuses of 
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wicked men; and ask whether such conduct is not 
branded with infamy, and such characters regarded with 
disdain, by that religion which is thus insuhed and dis- 
honored. If, again, you feel hostile to religion, from an 
aversion to the restraints which it would impose on you, 
or the sacrifices which it would require of you, endeavor, 
while hearing, to divest yourself of this prejudice, and 
inquire only, — Is it true ? 
^ Allow me also to suggest a caution. Do not hastily 
reject the whole of the statements or reasonings which 
will be presented to you, if you deem some particular 
part to be unsound. It would be doing yourselves a 
serious injury, if, because in a great variety of proofs 
and illustrations, you can single out some that appear 
unconvincing or irrelevant, you on that account refuse 
to admit the general body of evidence adduced. It is 
but just to me, to the subject, and to yourselves, to. judge 
by the whole amount of proot and not by any insulated 
part. 

On such an occasion, I should deem it a useless and 
injurious fastidiousness to affect originality. The in- 
quiry should be, not what is original, but what is true ? 
However great the similarity may be in substance, yet 
every one has his own way of stating a fact or conduct- 
ing an argument, and, sometimes, what appears uncon- 
vincing in one point of view, when exhibited in another 
light, or in a different manner, succeeds in producing 
conviction. 

I beg also to state, that while I cannot but consider 
infidelity to be an error of a most pernicious kind, I 
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hold it right, in arguing with those who have embraced 
it, to avoid all harsh and irritating expressions, and to 
treat them as rational beings. Were I to do otherwise, 
I should act contrary to the spirit of that holy religion 
of which I am an humble advocate, which is itself " a 
reasonable service," and which commands us "in meek- 
ness to instruct those who are out of the way ; " — I 
should act contrary to the object I have in view, sensi- 
ble as I am that no man is ever converted by abuse, or 
enlightened by irritation; — and, I may add, I should 
act contrary to the feelings which have given rise to 
these lectures, as I trust I can appeal to the " searcher 
of hearts," for the benevolent, the affectionate concern, 
which I entertain for the welfare of those whose atten- 
tion I have especially solicited to these lectures, and 
who, whatever may be their mistakes, have still, as our 
fellow-creatures and our neighbors, strong claims on 
our sympathy and our kindness. 

But if I speak mildly and cautiously, I must not be 
understood as thinking lightly of the error which I am 
combating. Fidelity to the office which I sustain, as 
well as concern for the best interests of those whom I 
address, oblige me to state that I consider it as a moral 
poison, which must work the most serious mischiefs ; 
— that I view those who embrace it as being in immi- 
nent danger, in a state of actual rebellion against the 
Most High: and "jfighting against God;" — that, in a 
word, they are pursuing a course which, if persisted in, 
must terminate in everlasting ruin. And it is because 
I believe this, that I am affectionately concerned to gain 
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their attention, and to lead their minds into the way of 
truth and peace. 

My respected hearers will, I trust, excuse the length 
to which these prefatory observations have extended ; 
I thought it right that we should have a clear under- 
standing of our object, and the manner in which we 
shall proceed. 

- Our present eontroversy is with atheism, the system 
which denies or questions the being of a God. Athe- 
istic writers, indeed, sometimes speak of a " God," a 
"divinity," a "cause of causes," but in all these cases 
they mean the material universe, the properties which 
it possesses, or, a mere abstraction. But this is a falla- 
cious and deceptive use of terms ; at least, whatever be 
the intention of the writer, it is such an employment of 
language as tends only to mislead the unwary. Our 
dispute with atheism is not whether there is, or is not, 
a universe of matter ; but whether there is, or is not, a 
power distinct from the material system, which, with 
infinity wisdom, has created all, and governs all. 
Neither is the controversy whether the operations of 
nature are performed by general laws, connecting nat- 
ural causes and effects in a way which may be per- 
ceived; but whether these laws are not the arrange- 
ments of. a superior and presiding power, — whether 
there is not a cause of all these causes and effects, to 
which, as the great first cause, all others are to be re- 
ferred. Consequently, when atheism has proved that 
all the operations of nature proceed according to gener-' 
al laws, in which we can mostly trace the connexion 
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of cause, and effect — ^ such as the falling of a stone by 
the power of gravity, and the revolutions of the planets 
by the centripetal and centrifugal forces — it has prov- 
ed nothing but what we admit ; it has done nothing to- 
wards settling the controversy ; it has not advanced.one 
single step towards proving that there is no supreme, 
eternal, and primitive cause of all, himself alone uncre- 
ated and independent. 

It must also be noticed, in considering the state of the 
argument between us, that the most successful efforts 
of atheistic reasoning could only reduce the point in 
dispute to uncertainty. However bold may be the as- 
sertions of the non-existence of an all-creating power, 
no man can know that there is not such a being ; — no 
man has ever proved, or can prove that there is no Gk)d. 
The farthest point to which the most daring sceptic can 
go, without exposing himself to the charge of utter ig- 
norance or the most presimiptuous rashness, is to affirm 
that he sees no proof of the existence of a Deity. 
What atheist, who makes any pretensions to reason, 
would venture to affirm, that the existence of an eternal 
being, combining in his nature the attributes of wisdom 
and power, the cause of all causes, and the source of 
all existence, is, in the nature of things, impossible? 
Everything is possible that does not necessarily imply 
a contradiction. It is not possible that a past event 
should still be future ; that what now exists, should not 
now exist ; that two halves should make more or less 
than a whole ; in each case there is an evident contra- 
diction. But who will dare to affirm that a palpable 
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contradiction is involved in the belief that there is an 
eternal being ; — that all the causes which we now see 
in operation resulted from one great primitive cause— 
and that this original and uncaused being possesses the 
attributes of mind? Does this imply a contradiction 
80 self-evident as to shock the reason of man, as soon as 
it is announced ? Do we not all know and feel that the 
very contrary is the case 1 Would it not require all 
the ingenuity of sophistry to give any show of absurdi- 
ty or contradiction to it ? !( then, the position that there 
is such a being is nojt self-contradictory, his existence 
is not impossible ; that is, it is possible. No man, there- 
fore, can be certain of the non-existence of that which 
is possible, as that would produce the absurdity of its 
being possible and impossible at the same tima Every 
a^eist is, therefore, bound to admit, in all fidrness, that 
after all his scepticism, there can be a God ; that, after 
all his confidence, he may still be mistaken. 

Who will venture to say that nothing is in being, ex- 
cept what he perceives and knows 1 How many wour 
derful and powerful agencies in nature have modem 
discoveries brought to light, the existence of which was 
never imagined by past ages, and which, if announced 
to them, might only have excited, in many cases, the 
smile or the contempt of incredulity. With what un- 
bounded surprise, if not utter disbelief, would a philoso- 
pher of Greece or Rome have received the announce- 
ment that there is a power in nature, distributed through 
all its various departments, which is more gentle in its 
usual course than the faDing dew, and more terriffic in 

2 
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its occaskmal operations than the wildest hurricane ; by 
which the heart beats and the thunder rolls ; which can 
sleep quiescent in a jar, or blaze through the wide can- 
opy of heaven, inyolving the whole world in one sheet 
of flame ; that without it life could not exist, while it is 
capable in a moment of rending the solid globe, and 
shivering to atoms the whole material structure of this 
world. Our philosopher, in such a case, might have 
expressed his astonishment, or even his doubts, but 
ought he to have affirmed that no such power could 
exist, because he had not yet discovered it ? And is it 
not as unphilosophically daring to affirm that there is 
not, and cannot be, any power as distinct from the elec- 
tric fluid as that is from mechanical force, iind as supe- 
rior to it as this mysterious agent is to all human ener- 
gy ; that there may not be, in other words, a power to 
which no limits can be assigned, which is distinguished 
by intelligence, to which all other powers act in depen- 
dent subordination, and which is distinct from nature 
only as its author and its source ? Have our atheistic 
philosophers discovered every possible secret of nature, 
80 as to 'pronounce that she has revealed all she has to 
disclose ? Are they assured that, in no past age, there 
has been a convincing exhibition of a divine power ? — 
Are they certain that in future ages there never will be t 
Can they say that, if not within the reach of their own 
obeervation, the boundless range of nature supplies, in 
no part of the universe, such proof? Yet, such is the 
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uniyersal knowledge assumed by those who affinn 
"there is no God!"* 

Whether, then, we can or cannot prove that there is 
a Qod, it is certain that atheism cannot prove that there 
is no GkKL Its advocates may deny what we consider 
certain, but they have nothing on this point to substitute 
but doubt; whatever promise of truth it may make, it 
can guide us only to the regions of uncertainty. I beg 
those who are sometimes staggered by the tone of con- 
fidence which infidelity assumes, to remember this. 
And I intreat those who have said, either in their 
hearts, or with their lips, '* there is no Grod," consider- 
ing the acknowledged uncertainty in which all their 
speculations must still leave the great point in dispute, 
to attend with the utmost seriousness and concern to 

* ConcessioDS of extreme uncertainty as to the origin of the 
universe, and, consequently, as to their favorite position, that it 
had no Creator, are frequently made by the most determined op- 
posers of the existence of a Deity. Mirabaud, or the author of 
the ^ SjTstem of Nature,* which bears his name, who treats the 
idea of a Creator as a '^chimera," a " fancy," &c. and, with much 
iogenious sophistry, endeavors to prove that an all-creating intel- 
ligence is a thing impossible and absurd, thus writes : " If it be 
inquired how or for why matter exists ; we answer we know 
iM<."— Vol. I. p. 96. " But it will be asked, and not a little tri- 
umphantly, from whence did she (nature) receive her motion. 
Our reply is, toe know not, neither do they j that we never shaU, 
that they never will. It is a secret hidden from us, concealed 
from them by the most impenetrable veil." — Vol. I. p. 41. "In 
supposing it (matter) to be created or produced by a being dis- 
tinguished from it, or less known than itself, which it may be, for 
anfthing thai we know to the contrary /" — Vol. I. p. 96. 
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the following presiiinptive arguments, which lie against 
the atheistic scheme. 

First : The general belief in all ages, and in all 
countries, of the existence of a Deity, is unaccountable 
on the principles of atheism, and is a presumption that 
it is not founded in truth. That such has been the 
general belief, none, I presume, will be found to deny. 
This was the case with all the ancient nations, with the 
Indians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans ; with the hordes of Northern 
barbarians which inundated the Roman empire, and 
which finally amalgamated with the nations of Europe ; 
and with all the tribes of the New World, in the whole 
extent of the American continent. This belief in a su- 
perior power has, indeed, as might be expected by any 
one acquainted with human nature, been greatly modi- 
fied by existing circumstances, according to the degree 
I >> which civilization prevailed, and the temper and ge- 
nius of the people. The m3rthology of the Greeks was 
full of poetry ; that of our Saxon ancestors was fierce 
and warlike. A refined people gave a polish to their 
religious system; and barbarous nations attributed to 
their divinities much of their own grossness. Hence 
there is but little weight in the objection which is some- 
times made, that the gods of these nations were multi- 
plied, were absurd, gross and vicious. The idea of a 
divine being having gained possession of the mind, it 
was by ignorance, passion, fancy, moulded into strange 
shapes and uncouth forms. A single object, and that 
the most regular and perfect, may be multiplied, distort- 
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ed out of all shape, or broken iiit6 apparent fragments, 
and invested with colors which do not prqperly belong 
to it, according to the medium through which it is 
viewed. This proves nothing against the object; 
though it is decisive, as to the un&vorable nature of 
the medium for giving just perceptions of it Such, we 
conceive, has been the effect of the very different cir- 
cumstances in which man has been found, on this idea, 
which, from the earliest ages, and in every part of the 
world, has taken possession of his mind. 

Now, how is this belief of all ages and all countries 
to be accounted for ? We find it in times and places 
the most remote; in nations which could not, at least 
for a long succession 'of ages, have any communication 
with each other ; as deeply fixed in the minds of the 
savages of America as in those of the European conti- 
nent, or of the ancient Orientals. Admit the position 
that there is a divine Creator, such as the Bible speaks 
oC and all the phenomena are at once explained. It is 
scarcely possible to suppose that a wise and beneficent 
being should have formed such a creature as man, and 
left him wholly ignorant of his origin. The know- 
ledge of his Maker must have been preserved for some 
ages after man's creation; but as the human race be- 
came depraved, and, in distributing themselves over the 
fiice of the earth, degenerated into ignorance and barba- 
rism, or, in their refinement, indulged' in the wantonness 
of speculation and of fency, the simple and original idea 
of a Supreme Being was multiplied and distorted into 
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all the grossness of idolatry, and all .the poetic fictions 
of mythology. 

But, on the atheistic h3rpothesis, how is this to be 
explained ? If it be supposed that the idea was handed 
down by tradition from &ther to son, from time imme- 
morial, still the question arises, how did the tradition 
originate ? If it be an idea so chimerical and repug- 
nant to reason as the advocates of this philosophy would 
have us to believe, how came it to be as early as the 
annals of man, and as wide as the human race? That 
such a tradition should arise in a thousand different 
parts of the globe, and with as many different tribes, or, 
if it be assigned to a common origin, that it should have 
found universal acceptance, or nearly so, in every suc- 
ceeding generation, can only be accounted for, I con- 
ceive, on the supposition that it is quite in accordance 
with the nature of man ; and the correspondence of this 
belief with the sense of mankind, in all circumstances 
and in all ages, affords a strong presumption of its 
truth. 

Or, if recourse is had, in explanation, to something 
in the constitution of man's nature which leads him to 
the conception of such an idea — to a kind of moral in- 
stinct which prompts him to recognize and worship a 
superior power — does not this innate propensity accord 
with the supposition of the existence of a Creator, who, 
for wise and benevolent purposes, wrought the feeling 
into the very texture of his nature, rather than with that 
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which supposes it to be a universal fidlacy, leading to 
no good, but producing debas^oaent and misery.* 

Or, if the belief be referred to reason, and it be sup- 
posed an error of the judgment, is it not a most inexpli- 
cable aud unparalleled phenomenon, that nearly all 
men, in all times and places, should, without any com- 
mon consent, have falleh into a similar error t 

The author of the * System of Nature ' endeavors to 
obviate the difficulty. we are noticing, not by denying 
the &ct of universal .belief, but by assigning it to causes 
which he supposes compatible with this system. Ac- 
cording to him, its origin is to be traced to the igno- 
rance and fear of man, while in a rude state of barba- 
rism. " It was in the lap of ignorrince, in the season 
of alarm, that mankind ever formed their first notions 
of the Di.vinity."t " If the gods of nations had their 

♦ So strong is this innate tendency to acknowledge and wor- 
ship a superior power, that man has, by some philosophers, been 
quaintly defined as a " religious animal." And if there really 
existed no proper object of worship, would not this be a singular 
exception to all the capabilities and propensities of 'our nature 1 
For every sense, for every faculty, for every desire or appetite, 
whether of the mind or body, there is an appropriate object. 
There are forms and colors for the visual organs, sounds for 
the ears, food for the cravings of hunger, knowledge to satisfy 
curiosity, and friends for all our social affections; but, if for this 
innate propensity, found wherever the human race exists, there 
were no object, — ^nothing but a monstrous and injurious fiction,--" 
how strange would be such an anomaly, such a solitary exception 
in man's nature ! 

t System of Nature. — Vol. II. p. 14. 
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kuth in the bosom of alarm, it was again in that of de- 
spair that each individual formed the unknown power, 
^t he made exclusively for himself"* The causes of 
this terror, either '* general or local," are stated to be 
*ph3rsical disasters, dreadful catastrophes," such as " in^ 
undations," ** conflagrations," and "frightful volcanoes."! 
And in individual cases, man's ** diseases, his troubles, 
his passions, his inquietude, the painful alterations his 
frame underwent, without his being able to fathom the 
true causes." The author just quoted has devoted a 
whole chapter to an inquiry into " the origin of man's 
ideas of the Divinity," in which, with many truths 
which no one questions, there is mixed up a large por- 
tion of gratuitous assumption and erroneous statement, 
the whole of which is pronounced with the boldness of 
oracular decision. A slight examination, however, 
will be sufficient to show that the atheistic philosopher 
has not succeeded in his attempts to account for the 
general tendency of the human mind to believe in the 
existence of a superior power. 

That the alarm produced by tempests, volcanic erup- 
tions, earthquakes, and such terrific phenomena, first or 
piincipally suggested the notion of a Divinity, is an as- 
sertion completely destitute of proof, which, neither a 
reference to our feelings, nor to the history of the hu- 
man race, will justify. Such appearances, indeed, strike 
U8 with awe, and produce a feeling of human weak- 
ness and comparative insignificance ; but they are only 

♦ fifyst^m of Nature.— Vol. H. p. 16, 17, t Vpt, II. p. 13, 13. 
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of tare Oixmreuce. Do not the emotions of wonder, 
admiration, and gratitude, as involuntarily and &r more 
frequently rise in the mind, when the more constant op- 
erations of nature are observed 1 Do not the snblimi* 
ties, the beauties, the beneficent arrangements ,and the 
admirableregularity which we see around us, as certainly 
conduct our minds to the conclusion that infinite wisdom 
and power preside over universal nature, as any occa- 
ncmal ** physical disaster 1 " The annals of the human 
race are perfectly in correspondence with this : we find 
that the first objects of polytheistic idolatry were the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the powers of nature, and illustrious 
men; objects of beauty and splendor, or firom which 
benefits had been received or were expected. This our- 
author subsequently admits,* and adds these causes to 
the ^ dreadful catastrophes'' before mentioned. It was 
not, then, to ** alarm," and " terror," and " despair," that 
•* the first notion of a Divinity" owed its origin, as, in 
the course of things, many "benefits" must have been re- 
ceived, and much good long enjoyed, before these " ca- 
tastrophes" and ills could happen. But to whatever 
origin the idea of a Divinity is to be assigned, our phi- 
losopher certainly leaves the question as open and 
unanswered as ever, — how it was that in the view of 
what was terrific, or splendid, or regular and useful in 
nature, nations should universally have agreed to ac- 
knowledge a power controlling and directing all its en- 
ergies. If it be replied that man, beholding the opera- 

• System of Nature. — Vol. II. p. 38. 
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tions of nature, transferred to some invisible being the 
properties of his own mind,* this is but saying, that 
perceiving the power of an invisible something within 
him, and its capability of producing effects to a certain 
extent on all surrounding objects, he judged that, on a 
larger scale, some unseen power, analogous, but im- 
mensely superior to his own mind, produced those stu- 
pendous eflects in nature ; that, as no orderly disposi- 
tion, productive of convenience or comfort, in his own 
little economy, was effected without contrivance, so, to 
account for all the marvellous exhibitions of arrange- 
ment in the course of nature, on which his existence 
and happiness depended, he concluded that there must 
be some mighty agency, working with purpose and de- 
sign. In this way, we admit, men have reasoned, — in 
this way they still reason ; and it is, we believe, a mode 
of reasoning which all the ingenuity of infidelity will 
find it difficult to gainsay or resist. 

But the author already quoted affirms, that it is man's 
ignorance of natural causes which leads him thus to 
feel and reason ; all the awe, the admiration, the grati- 
tude which have inspired the human bosom, and prompt- 
ed the recognition and worship of a superior being, 
have their rise in ignorance. *' In the remote ages of 
the world," mankind were " savages dispersed, erratic, 
thinly scattered up and down, (who) knew the course 
of nature, either very imperfectly, or not at all." " All 
natural causes were mysterious to our wandering ances 

♦ System of Nature.-- Vol. II. p. 18. 
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tors ; the entire of nature was an enigfma to them; all 
its phenomena were marvellous ; every event inspired 
yterror to beings who were destitute of experience ; al- 
jnost every thing they saw must have appeared to them 
jBtrange, imusual, contrary to their idea of the order of 
things."* To the terror and the wonder resulting from 
ignorance, every thought which had reference to a De- 
ity is referred. Then the conclusion naturally is, that 
his knowledge of ^physical causes " would as certainly 
correct the error, and lead him to infer that there is no 
invisible, superior power. But this Is contrary to feet ; 
what mind, not previously* disposed to infidelity, ever 
came to a conclusion against the being of a God, from 
the knowledge of the wonders of nature's operations ? 
Have not the most original and independent thinkers, 
those who have been most patient, and sober, and labo- 
rious, and successful, in their investigations of nature, 
been confirmed, by their enlarged views and astonishing 
discoveries, in the belief of a Supreme Creator of the 
universe ?t And what is there in these new ideas of 
" natural causes," which contradicts the conclusion to 
which the mind unacquainted with them has arrived 1 
In what do the philosopher and the uninformed pea- 
sant diflfer in their views of nature? Principally in 
this, that the one perceives a few more links in the 

♦ System of Nature. — Vol. II. p. 10. 

t See a most excellent chapter in Mr. Whewell's Bridgewater 
Treatise, * On Inductive Habits; or, on the Impression produced 
on Men's Minds, by discovering Laws of Nature.' p. 303. 
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chain than the other, while both are obliged to have 
recourse to a power which supports the whole. The 
one may call the thunder the voice of Grod, that is, 
the immediate effect of his power; the other traces 
it to the electric fluid; but when he arrives at this 
point he finds himself in the same condition as the 
peasant. Whence this mysterious and generally invisi- 
ble power, that pervades all nature, and which, even in 
its most terrific exhibitions, is accomplishing important 
benefits for man,— -who prescribed to it those laws 
which harmonize it so completely with the system of 
which it forms a part, — and who guides and controls 
this mighty, but unconscious agent t He comes to the 
same conclusion as the other, and is compelled to resolve 
it, after all his reasonings, into the power and wisdom of 
a great first cause. 

The whole amount, then, of the attempt to account 
for this general belief, so far from proving anything in 
&vor of atheism, is but a concession that such is the 
constitution of man, that whatever objects he beholds in 
nature, awful or glorious, displaying power or benefi- 
cent arrangement, his mind is led to the conclusion that 
they are the works of a wise, good, and powerful being ; 
in other words, that there exists a God.* 

♦ In a subsequent chapter of the * System of Nature,' the at- 
tempt is further made to evade the force of this argument. " Are 
not nearly all the inhabitants of the earth imbued with the idea 
of magic ; in the habit of acknowledging occult powers ; given 
to divination ; believers in enchantment; the slaves to omens; 
supporters of witchcraft; thoroughly persuaded of the existence 
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I therefore earnestly entreat those who have listened 
to the dictates of a sceptical philosophy, to consider 
whether it does not afibrd a strong presumption against 
their scheme, that it contradicts human nature ; that it is 
opposed to the general sense of mankind, and has been 
so in all ages of the world. 

of ghosts 1 If s(»ne of the most enlightened pers(»s are cured 
of these follies, they still find very zealous partisans in the great- 
er number of mankind, who accredit them with the firmest con- 
fidence. It would not, however, be concluded, by men of sound 
sense, in many instances not by the theologian himself, ( ! ) that, 
therefore, these chimeras -actually have ejdstence, although sanc- 
tioned with the credence of the multitude." — Vol. II. p. 164. 
But there is this important difference between the belief in the 
existence of a God, and in " witchcraft ;" the progress of knowledge 
detects the Mlacies of the one, and confirms the truth of the oth- 
er. " Magic," " occult powers," •* divination," have, in our land, 
longbecome defunct ; " omens " and " witchcraft " are regarded as 
" old wive's fables," and scarcely " a ghost " is ever heard of, ex- 
cept in the mountains of Wales, or the Highlands of Scotland; 
and even from these places, their last retreat, they are likely soon 
to be driven. While the advance of knowledge, instead of dis- 
pelling from the mind the idea of a Supreme Being, only sets it 
in a stronger light ; and every new wonder which the extension 
of science discovers, affords additional proof, not only to the 
minds of " theologians," but to those of the great majority of 
" men of sound sense," that there is an all-wise, benevolent, and 
powerful being, who presides over all nature as its great author. 
At the same time it is a problem which atheism will find very dif- 
ficult of solution; how the impression on the mind, of an invisible 
world, a future state, and the immortality of the soul, became so 
general as the mistakes alluded to suppose. Again; "Before 
CopemicuSfiheTe was no one who did not believe the Earth was 
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To which we may add, as something worthy of re- 
mark, and at the same time incapable of contradiction, 
that at those seasons and in those circumstances when 
men think most soberly, the conviction of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and of their responsibility to him, 
is most powerfully felt.^If this impression existed only 
in the height of excitement, if its strength were greatest 
when prejudice and passion had their full sway ; i( on 
the other hand, in seasons of retirement, i( when 
affliction had sobered down the passions, and the pros- 
pect of quitting forever this present scene had abated, 
if not destroyed, the prejudices of the mind, this belief 
were generally found to fade or weaken into hesitancy 

stationary, that the Sim described his annual revolution round 
it; was, however, this universal consent of man upon a principle 
of astronomical science, which endured for so many thousand 
years, less an error on that account." — ^Vol. II. p. 154, i&5. Pass- 
ing over the inaccuracy of the author as to historical fact, it may 
again be replied, that further knowledge of nature corrected this 
error, while increasing knowledge only strengthened the belief 
of a Supreme Being. But how completely irrelevant is the pro- 
duction of such instances, and how unworthy the name of philos- 
ophy ! To prove that mankind alwa3rs felt and reasoned wrong- 
ly, evidence is adduced of the imperfection of their sense. Be^ 
cause ;the sight is not the means of judging of the true magnitude 
of objects, or of distinguishing between real and apparent motion, 
therefore every moral feeling, and every mode of reasoning in 
which mankind have, m all ages, coincided, may be wrong ! 
Our philosopher might as well say that, because all Uie world, for 
many ages, thought water to be a simple element, therefore their 
universal consent as' to the difference between truth and falsehood, 
nght and wrong, virtue and vice, may, alter all, be nothing but a 
blunder ! 
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and doubt, the presumption whieh such a change would 
seem to afibrd against the truth of this belief, would be 
triumphantly brought forward by the advocates of in« 
fidelity. But it is well known that the very reverse of 
this is the case ; that if ever, with men in general, or 
with the truly pious and devout, this conviction loses 
any of its strength or influence, it is amidst the bustle 
of life, the collision of interests, and the power of pas- 
sion. When retired from the world, when, though in 
the full vigor of the mental powers, the great change is 
contemplated, generally speaking, this feeling deepens, 
this conviction irresistibly takes hold of the mind. 
When is it, on the contrary, that infidel principles have 
their greatest sway 1 Is it not in the riot of dissipation, 
the headlong pursuit of wealth and power, the strife of 
ambition, and the excitement produced by bold and 
daring companions? And does it not frequently 
happen that in retirement, in the silence of night, in th6 
chamber of affliction, the infidel hesitates, doubts, and 
trembles ; and that, in the prospect of death, he is glad 
to avail himself of church services or Christian prayers ! 
The advocates of infidelity feel the pressure of this 
difficulty, and endeavor to extricate their system by 
alleging the&ilure of the animal powers, the weakness 
of the brain, and the decay of the intellect. This is, 
however, but a poor shifl. Does the retiring from 
bustle and tumult, does the subsiding of the passions 
into calmness, or the sobering down of the spirits so as 
to allow the judgment to have its undisturbed opera- 
tion, enfeeble the intellect, or disqualify it for the per- 
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cepUon oftiuth? It is an undeniable £9ict, that, not 
uncommonly, amidst considerable pain and weakness, 
OF when very near the point of dissolution, and in the 
full apprehension of it, the mind retains its entire 
power, and is able to think, converse, and reason, with 
all its accustomed precision. And these are the cases 
and circumstances to which we refer, in which infidel- 
ity is commonly seen to* be as destitute of truth, as it is 
of power to support and cheer the mind, and when the 
aid of religion, formerly neglected or despised, is in- 
voked. We may be reminded of infidels who have 
died as they lived, and passed out of life with a bravado 
or a joke on their dying lips : we speak of cases which 
are common, and which will, I believe, be found to be 
general, in which the solution which infidelity offers 
will not apply. Is not this fact, then, enough to throw 
suspicion on a system which not only fails in the hour 
of trial, but which so commonly loses its hold on the 
mind, in proportion to the seriousness and sobriety 
with which it is disposed to view every great question 1 
In this class of arguments we may rank the moral 
phenomena attending the existence of atheistic princi- 
ples. What is the soil in which atheism delights to 
grow ; what is the aliment on which it feeds ? Is it 
moral rectitude — is it virtue — is it purity of heart 1 
Are these the qualities in which infidelity takes its 
rise, — is its power deepened in proportion to their 
increase, and weakened as they decline 1 Are scepti- 
cism and virtue so closely allied, that the advance or 
retreat of the one may generally be ascertained by that 
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of the other ? I ask the most determined advocates of the 
system which I am combating, whether their own ob- 
servation has not shown them that the very reverse of 
this is the case? What exhibition of character has 
generally marked the transition to and from infidelity ? 
And how has the standard of morals been affected by 
it ? Is it not a well-known fact, that when a youth 
who has been brought up in habits of piety and virtue 
ettibraces sentiments of this kind, a visible deterioration 
of morals follows ? Does he feel himself bound by 
the same restraints of sobriety, chastity, and temperance 
as before ? Instead of this, do we not generally see 
the reins thrown on the neck of indulgence and passion, 
as fer as circumstances will allow? To whom is 
atheism so welcome as to the most flagitious, and 
debauched, and unprincipled? And the return from 
vice to virtue is as generally marked by a deeper con- 
viction of the existence and government of a Supreme 
Intelligence, and with a belief in the retributions of a 
future state. I do not say, however, that immorality of 
conduct, in every case, attends the adoption of these 
sentiments; much less would I be understood as 
making such an accusation against my sceptical towns- 
men ; many causes may considerably modify and re- 
strain the influence of opinion on conduct ; — I speak of 
their general tendency and result, which have been 
such as to produce, on the minds of all who have had 
opportunity of observing, an assurance that infidelity 
is, in a very high degree, unfavorable to the interests of 
morality. 

I know I shall be met here with an objection, drawn 
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from the conduct of Christians ; and I readily, though 
with deep regret, acknowledge that the great majority 
of Christians in name have done no honor to Chris- 
tianity, that amongst them may be found instances of 
the greatest villany and the grossest vice. But does 
Christianity sanction the misconduct of wicked men, 
who are called by its name, — does it not renounce them, 
and pronounce on them its severest condemnation ? If 
men will pretend to Christianity, who neither trust its 
promises nor obey its precepts, whose whole life is at 
variance with its spirit, shall their insincerity be charg- 
ed on a religion which they insult and dishonor ? 
Why should it thus be identified with persons whom it 
utterly disclaims ? It has been the necessary result of 
national establishments of Christianity, that all who are 
born within certain geographical boundaries bear the 
Christian name ; by the great majority of such persons, 
its principles are neither appreciated nor understood ; 
nothing is known of it but a few outward forms, a few 
articles of a creed but seldom thought of, and a few 
sentences of prayers, repeated, almost mechanically, at 
certain seasons. The existence and perfections of Ciod, 
with all the solemn and glorious facts of which revela- 
tion speaks, rarely occupy their minds, and still- more 
rarely influence their conduct. We do not acknowledge 
the Christianity of such, we charge them with })racti- 
cal infidelity, who thus " have the form of godliness, 
but deny its power." There is, then, this important 
diflference ; among nominal Christians immorality pre- 
vails because the great principles of religion are seldom 
thought of, and have not been received with that 
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sincerity and seriousness which would render them in- 
fluential; it is not because they believe that an all- 
seeing God has his eye continually upon them, and 
holds them responsible for their conduct, but because 
they lose sight of the important fact, and act in a way 
inconsistent with its belief; but it is not because atheists 
lose sight of the great article of their belief, or rather 
of their disbelief, that they become vicious or immoral. 
The immoralities of nominal Christians arise from 
their want of Christianity. It will not, I presume, be 
said, that the ^^cious conduct of atheists arises from the 
want of infidelity. 

Atheism has seldom had an opportunity of showing 
all its features and exerting all its power. For once, 
however, it appeared in full length exhibition, and had 
ample scope for all its energies. It arose, like man's 
evil genius, amidst the thunders, and the storms, and 
the earthquakes of the French revolution ; its appear- 
ance W21S the signal for anarchy and wild uproar ; it 
let loose all the fierce and pent-up passions of man's 
depravity, subverted the very foundations of morality, 
uprooted the social system, and threatened to sweep 
away all the institutions and the virtues of society from 
the face of the land. But the spectre was too horrible 
to be endured; the philosophical magicians shrunk 
from the spirit which their own sorceries had raised ; 
the fickle nation, satiated with the riot of their own 
licentiousness, grew weary of the frightful power under 
whose auspices they had run to every excess ; and the 
in&mous Robespierre came forward to lay the fiend, 
and, in a public assembly, to compromise for the past 
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frenzy of the people, by an oration, and a grand fete in 
honor of the Supreme Being.* 

At this, period, France was certainly in a state of 
great political excitement, but the instance adduced 
proves, I think, beyond doubt, that atheism was thought 
and felt to be far more congenial to the unbounded 
licentiousness of that period than any form of religion, 
or the mere admission of the existence of a God. It is 
undeniably true, that atheism offers an asylum from the 
persecutions of an outraged conscience, and a complete 
ijidemnity from the punishments of a future state: it 
must, then, ever present temptations to any one who 
longs to be free from the restraints of a Supreme Gov- 
ernor, and who dreads the responsibilities of a life to 
come. All our opinions on moral or religious subjects 
are greatly influenced by the state of the heart. We 
are seldom so completely intellectual in our decisions 
of this kind as we may imagine : when a man strongly 

* This f^te was held on the 20lh of the month Prairal, in the 
second year of the French Republic, that is, the 9th of June, 
1794, and the ceremonies, I believe, tcfok place in the Champ de 
la Reunion. A discourse was pronounced by Robespierre, as 
President of the National Convention, beginning thas — " The 
auspicious day is, at length, arrived, which the French people 
consecrate to the Great Supreme," &c. It seems that, after this 
oration, some effigy or symbol of atheism wa5 cast into the fire, 
and a second oration was pronounced by the President, just at 
the time when atheism disappeared and some representation of 
Wisdom was exhibited to the people, commencing in this way : 
— ** The monster, which the genius of kings vomited on France, 
is now annihilated ; with it may the crimes and misfortunes of 
the world disappear," &c. 
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wishes anything to be true, he is already half way to- 
wurds the belief of it.* While, therefore, a man of a 
weak mind, but strong passions, may seek refuge from 
the accusations of conscience in the rites of superstition; 
he who is of a speculative turn, with a bold and daring 
disposition, and a heart reluctant to submit to the moral 
government of God, will be more likeiy at once to cut 
the knot, and to release himself from the annoyance of 
conscience, by embracing the tenets of infidelity. I do 
not say that it is exactly and exclusively by this process 
that the mind always arrives at such a result ; its move- 
ments are often a complete riddle ; but it is a natural, 
and, I believe, not unfrequent process, which is suffi- 
cient to account for the existence of infidelity, without 
the supposition of more than usual discernment, and a 
superiority to vulgar prejudices. Is it not sufficient to 
pervert the reason and to stifle the conscience of any 
man, that he should feel it to be necessary to his peace 
to deny his responsibility to a Supreme Being? Such 
being the moral phenomena attending the existence of 
atheism, and such the means by which it may gain pos- 
session of the mind, I submit to your consideration 
whether they are not sufficient, independent of any oth- 
er proof, to throw a suspicion on its truth. 

Here, then, we close our first lecture, and, in con- 
cluding, I earnestly and affectionately intreat you, my 
unbelieving hearers, who favor the atheistic scheme, to 
consider, with seriousness and candor, what has already 

* " Fer6 libentcr homines id, quod volunt, credunl." — Caesar, 
de Bel. Gal. Jib. 3, f XVUI, 
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been advanced. Do not say there has been no direct 
proof, no attempted demonstration of the existence of a 
God ; this has not been our intention in this lecture, we 
reserve it to a further stage of the discussion. But, if I 
mistake not, a strong case has already been made out 
against the system which we oppose. We have shown 
that there is no possible source of information, from 
which an atheist can derive certainty that there is not a 
Supreme Creator and Governor of the universe; — 
that the general sense and reason of mankind have al- 
ways been against him, a fact which atheism can neither 
deny nor explain; — that in those seasons when the 
mind is in the most favorable condition for the percep- 
tion of moral truth, it is generally the farthest from this 
form of infidelity, which, in its moral bearings, is such 
as to make every lover of his kind tremble at the very 
idea of its prevalence. Now, I appeal to your reason, 
to your conscience, whether these are not strong pre- 
sumptions against the system which you have espoused? 
I most solemnly intreat you to consider well the ground 
on which you stand, to review the steps by which you 
have advanced, to inquire impartially whether a fond- 
ness for speculation, a love of singularity, a desire to be 
released from the restraints which the belief in a holy, 
omniscient, and all-powerful Being imposes ; — wheth- 
er, in a word, other influences than a love of truth and 
a submission to evidence, may not have led to the 
adoption and maintenance of sentiments, at which the 
most sober and rational part of the community shudder. 
Let us be thankful, my Christian brethren, that those 
hopes which cheer our hearts, and light up our future 
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prospects with glory and immortality, do not rest on an 
hypothesis which is incapable of proof; that we have 
all the evidence which is consistent with a state of pro- 
bation of those sublime verities which inspire both our 
awe and our confidence ; that in the history of the past 
and a view of the present, in the researches of antiquity 
and in the discoveries of science, in the regular course 
of nature and in its occasional and miraculous devia- 
tions, in the testimony of friends and the concessions of 
enemies, we have undoubted assurance that "the Lord 
he is God, it is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves ; we are his people, and the sheep of his pas- 
ture," Let us rejoice that, while we contemplate the 
unbounded magnificence of his works, we can exclaim, 
** this God is our God, for ever and ever ;" " who spoke 
in times past to the fathers, by the prophets," but who 
" hath in these last days spoken to us by his Son ;" — 
that " life and immortality are brought to light by the 
gospel," which " is the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth." 



LECTURE II. 



ATHEISTIC HYPOTHESES EXAMINED. 



JOHN XVIII. 38. — " WHAT IS TRUTH V^ 

This was the language of the Roman governor to 
Jesus, when he was brought before him as a prisoner 
by the Jews. What was the precise view of Pilate 
in asking this question, it is not easy to determine — 
whether he inquired judicially or philosophically. He 
may have meant simply, what is the truth respecting 
the charges brought against thee ? Though it is more 
generally, I believe, supposed that, as there had been 
many disputes concerning truth, by the philosophers of 
that day, he wished the opinion of so distinguished a 
teacher, on this point. But, whatever may have been 
the particular view of Pilate, the inquiry is highly in- 
teresting, when applied to any branch of knowledge 
connected with our well-being. The governor of 
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Judea did not, however, appear to be very earnest 
about the matter, for, having proposed the question, 
" he went out," without waiting for an answer. This 
is too often the case ; men's prejudices, or worldly in- 
terests, or idleness, too often render them indifferent, or 
prevent them from taking proper measures to obtain 
the truth- In the inquiry on which we have entered, 
indifference must be in the highest degree criminal ; if 
there is any doubt in the mind as to the existence of a 
Supreme Creator and Governor of the universe, no 
pains can be too great, no labor excessive, which may 
be employed in endeavoring to ascertain the truth. 

In the preceding lecture we showed the unspeakable 
importance of the subject ; and, having noticed the state 
of the great question at issue, we produced some pre- 
sumptive proofs which bear strongly against the trutL 
of atheism. We now advance to another stage of the 
argument. Wherever we look we are surrounded with 
wonders ; whether wx view the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, the sea or the dry land, things animate 
or inanimate. We see grandeur which awes, and 
beauty which delights ; masses of such a magnitude, 
and motions so marvellously extensive, that our minds 
are overwhelmed ; and bodies and movements so exqui- 
sitely fine and delicate, as to set all imitation by human 
skill at defiance. We see the most perfect order amidst 
boundless diversity ; and a most surprising complexity 
of parts, and means, and agencies, each complete in 
itself^ combining to accomplish one object, as though 
animated by perfect intelligence, and working out that 
end with the greatest precision. In viewing this scene 
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of wonders, the mind asks, whence all this regularity, 
this adaptation, this provision ? Who formed and put 
together this machinery ? The general sense of man- 
kind refers the whole to a great First Cause, of infinite 
power and wisdom ; the atheistic scheme resolves all 
into nature, that is, it excludes an intelligent being from 
the formation of the world, and affirms, that it is only 
by the unconscious powers of the material universe, that 
all things are made and preserved. Here, then, "we 
join issue. 

But, before we proceed farther, let one of the high 
priests of scepticism describe in his o^vn words the senti- 
ments of naturalism, that is, of the atheistic philosophy. 
" He (i. e. an atheist) is a thinker, who, having medita- 
ted upon matter, its energies, its properties, its mode of 
acting, hath no occasion to invent ideal powers, to recur 
to imaginary systems, in order to explain the phenomena 
of the universe, to develop the operations of nature; 
who needs not creatures of the imagination, which, far 
from making him better understand nature, do not more 
than render it wholly inexplicable, an unintelligible 
mass, useless to the happiness of mankind."* He fer- 
ther represents them as "men without enthusiasm; 
who are guided by experience ; who follow the evidence 
of their senses ; who see nothing in nature but what 
they find actually to have existence, or that which they 
are capacitated to know; who neither do, nor can per- 
ceive anything but matter, essentially active, moveable, 
diversely combined, in the full enjoyment of various 
properties, capable of producing all the beings who dis- 

♦ System of Nature— Vol. II. p. 503. 
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play themsfilves to our visual faculties.* * * Natural phi- 
losophers, who are convinced that, without recurring to 
chimerical causes, they can explain everything, simply 
by the laws of motion ; by the relation subsisting be- 
tween beings ; by their affinities ; by their analogies ; 
by their aptitude to attraction ; by their repulsive pow- 
ers ; by their proportions ; by their combinations ; by 
their decomposition." * 

That the admission of an intelligent First Cause will 
account for all the phenomena of nature, is too obvious 
to need a remark ; and that we are compelled to have 
recourse to this, I hope satisfactorily to prove ; but here 
it is assumed that the whole can be explained, without 
supposing any presiding intelligence, by the known 
properties of matter. Nothing can exceed the confi- 
dence with which these pretensions are advanced: it 
will be our business, in this lecture, to subject them to 
the test of investigation. Let us, in the first place, take 
a compendious view of the task which atheism has to 
perform. 

Without entering largely into the subject of an ensu- 
ing lecture, the following may be considered as a brief 
sketch of what is demanded of any hypothesis which 
excludes a Creator. It has so much to explain, with 
reference to the human race, to show us, from the mere 
properties of matter, how man is what he is, in his body 
and his mind. The elements of his material structure 
have nothing peculiar in them ; they are just the same 
as exist in other bodies, in different proportions and 
combinations. The bones, the muscles, the blood, may 

* Vol. II. 518, 519. 
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all be reduced to their primary elements, and every par- 
ticle of the human frame may again enter into the com- 
position of other bodies, organized or unorganized. And 
yet these elementary particles make a structure compos- 
ed of a number of distinct machines, and chemical ap- 
paratus, pervaded by that mysterious principle which 
we call vital power, and all working to one end. It 
has, then, to show how, from the earths, and acids, and 
alkalies, and other kindred substances which abound 
in nature, such a being as man could be first originated ; 
by what " relations," " affinities," " analogies," such 
combinations and selections should be made as consti- 
tute each particular organ or limb — an eye, an ear, or 
hand, for instance — and how all the muscular and 
glandular formations, with the secretive, digestive, and 
circulating apparatus, should happen to unite in one in- 
dividual, and form a system of numberless adaptations, 
without the interference of any intelligent being, with 
wisdom to plan and power to execute. It has also to 
account for the nental phenomena, exhibiting wonders 
as great as those which external nature presents, if not 
surpassing them all ; and to show us how, from material 
properties, could result the power of consciousness, 
memory, imagination; the capability of soaring in 
thought above nature, and beyond time ; of generalizing, 
abstracting, and reasoning, in a manner the most acute 
and profound. Nor is this all ; it has to account for 
the existence of a pair of human beings, coeval with 
each other, without which there could not have been a 
second generation. 

In addition to this, the atheistic philosophy must ex- 
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plain, without reference to thought or plan, the existence 
of innumerahle tribes of creatures, in the air, and earth, 
and seas ; — all possessing the most wonderful adaptation 
of parts, and properties, and instincts, to their peculiar 
mode of living, — and all existing by pairs ! 

It must also furnish a solution to all the fitting up, 
and furniture ; all the provisions, conveniences, and em- 
bellishments of this place of man's abode; how it came 
to pass so marvellously, that the soils, the minerals, and 
the plants; — the air, the water, the sea, the tides, the 
dews, and rains ; — ^that the days, the nights, the sum- 
mers, and the winters, are just what a wise and power- 
ful being might have made for man, though no one 
made these things, nor planned them, — that there was 
no design at all in them ! 

It has, moreover, to expound to us, how all the plan- 
ets and their secondaries came into being, and were ar- 
ranged into one system ; how their forces were adjusted 
with a precision so marvellous as to insure the most as- 
tonishing regularity ; and how, in a word, without any 
design or plan, ten thousand wonders of beauty, and 
order, and utility exist, just as though they were pro- 
duced by the most wise and benevolent intention. This 
is but a very brief and slight sketch of what atheism has 
to perform. Let us examine the moans by which it pro- 
poses to accomplish it. 

The speculations of an imaginative philosophy, to ac- 
count for the existence of the world and all its phenom- 
eija, have been exceedingly various ; ingenuity and tal- 
ent have expended a vast amount of effort in the con- 
struction of systems so to explain the origin of all 
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things as to exclude a Creator from the universe. To 
enumerate all the wild conjectures, the absurd and fiin- 
tastic fictions of these system-makers, would be a waste 
of time ; whatever may be the modifications which their 
hypotheses may assume, we can conceive of three only 
by which an attempt can be made to account for the 
phenomena of nature, without admitting the creating 
power of a great First Cause. Either, first, that the 
world had a beginning without a maker. Or, secondly, 
that it has existed as it is from all eternity. Or, thirdly, 
that matter only is eternal, and that all its forms and 
combinations arise from the essential properties which 
it possesses. 

That matter, with all its present modifications, had a 
commencement without a producing cause, involves an 
absurdity so gross and palpable, that it is doubtful wheth- 
er any have deliberately maintained such a position. 
For, if there ever had been a period when nothing ex- 
isted, nothing, it is evident, could ever have existed. It 
is impossible to conceive of the commencement of exist- 
ence without a cause. That cause could not be in it- 
self; since that would suppose its existence before it did 
exist, in order to produce itself — which is a contradiction. 
It could not be in any other being, since it is supposed 
that no other being eiisted. It follows, then, undenia- 
bly, that something must have existed from eternity. 

We come, therefore, to the second hypothesis, that the 
whole system of nature has existed as it now is, from 
all eternity. This supposes that the motions of the 
planets, the succession of summer and winter, of day 
and night, of vegetables, of animals, of the race of man, 
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have been eternaL* Let me here beg attention to a few 
preliminary remarks, before we examine this hypothe- 
sis. Whatever exists, must exist either necessarily, or 
by some producing cause. There is no medium. It 
must have the ground or reason of its existence either 
in itself or in some other being. That which exists 
necessarily* must be self-existent and independent; that 
which exists in virtue, or by means of some other being, 
is contingent and dependent. Necessary existence means 
that which cannot by any possibility be non-existent, or 
otherwise than it is. That which is eternal, must be 
self-existent, independent, uncaused, and necessary. The 
application of these remaks will, if I mistake not, show 
the unbounded absurdity of the hypothesis in question. 
The present form and series of productions, and races 
of living beings, never, according to this scheme, had a 
beginning; that is, they are all eternal, and therefore 
without a cause, self-existent, independent, and necessa- 
ry. Now, observe whither these premises will carry us. 
Trees, plants, animals, are all in their respective series 
eternal, and consequently necessary, self-existent, and 
independent. If, therefore, the series be self-existent 
and necessary, every part which goes to compose it 
must partake of the same quality ; every individual plant, 
or tree, or man, must, therefore, be self existent and ne- 

* This was maintained by some of the ancient philosophers, 
and appears to have been the opinion of the author of the * An- 
swer to Dr. Priestley's Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever.* 
"We ought to argue only from experience; and experience, 
would teach us that the species of all animals has eternally existed. 
-^p. 45. 
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cessary. But every individual of each series has a cause 
of its existence, is produced by another, and is dependeni 
and contingent. Therefore, every individual is at tbd 
same time dependent and independent — self-existent and 
produced — necessary and contingent, which is absurd. 
If it be replied, that though each individual is depend- 
ent and contingent, yet the whole series may be inde- 
pendent and necessary, we ask, what is it which gives 
to anything its essential qualities, but the parts of which 
it is composed ? To suppose that any number of depen- 
dent and contingent beings can make up a self-existent 
and independent whole, is as absurd as to say that an 
infinite number of dead bodies would make up a living 
mass, or that the continued addition of nothing to noth- 
ing would make something. To assert that every in- 
dividual in a series has a beginning, and yet that the 
series had no beginning, is an insult to the understand- 
ing, which nothing but an inordinate attachment to a 
favorite hypothesis would for a moment tolerate. 

And, farther, that cannot be infinite which has parts. 
For, to suppose that infinite in space which is composed 
of parts, would be to suppose it infinite and finite at the 
same time ; since every part must have form and limit, 
and that in which there is no part that is not limited, 
must also be limited. In like manner, that cannot be 
infinite in duration which is made up of parts, since 
every part must have some point at which it commences, 
some point at which it ends : here then are distinctly 
limits to every part ; and that in which there is no part 
that is not limited, and therefore finite, cannot be other- 
wise than limited and finite. Now, the eternal series 
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which the atheist supposes would, if such could exist, 
bean infinite number of parts ; but, whatever consists of 
parts is but an aggregate, a multiplication, of such parts, 
a continued repetition of one single part. Therefore, 
since this infinite series has no single part which is not 
limited and finite, it must itself be limited and finite. 
But an atheist may object that he does not apply the 
term infinite to this series ; he only says that it has had 
no commencement, but has forever continued to flow 
on in one uninterrupted course. Be it so ; we shall not 
quarrel about terms. It amounts to precisely the same 
thing, since, whether the series is said to be infinite, or 
without beginning, it is still composed of individual parts, 
can have no property but the accumulated properties of 
its part^, yet must have every property which pervades 
its parts. And, therefore, if every part has had a com- 
mencement, there can be no part that has not had a 
commencement; and to say, that while every part has 
had a commencement, yet the series itself h^s had no 
commencement, is as revolting an absurdity as can well 
be uttered. 

Again : — ^that which is eternal can have nothing be- 
fore it : there cannot be two eternities of difierent lengths. 
But, if "all things continue as they were," the planetary 
movements, and the annual and diurnal motions of the 
earth must be eternal. Now, at no given place are the 
day and the night simultaneous ; one must precede the 
other. Assign the order of precedence to which you 
please, and every twelve hours there will have been a 
greater number of the one than of the other. Either 

the eternal series of days, or the eternal series of nights 

4 
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has been the longer ; one of them, therefore, cannot be 
eternal ; unless two eternities can be of different lengths, 
which is absurd. If either of the series be supposed to 
be eternal, and not the other, it can only acquire this 
property by the addition of one : it would follow, then, 
that one, added to a finite number, would make it infinite ; 
and that the whole quality of infinity would depend on 
this unit. The same line of argument may be applied 
to the seasons, the lunations, the tides ; and will show 
that it is impossible that what alternates can be eternal. 
There is only one point more to which I shall apply 
this mode of reasoning ; it is to the existence of the hu- 
man race. If the race of man has been eternal, his pro- 
duction and dissolution must be eternal. But his pro- 
duction must precede his dissolution ; therefore we arrive 
again at the absurdity of two eternities of different lengths. 
Nor is this all; for we know that all the particles- which 
compose the human body are derived from that nutrition 
which comes primarily from the earth; they must, there- 
fore, have existed as food, before they entered into the 
composition of his body, and in the great store-house, 
the earth, before they formed those organized substances 
which compose his food : this makes an eternity of a still 
different length. An hypothesis which involves con- 
tradictions so palpable and numerous, cannot be true, 
and ought not to be entertained for a moment.* 

* This kind of reasoning has sometimes been employed in tire 
following manner against the hypothesis next examined, which, 
admitting that no form or combination of matter is eternal, yet 
maintains the existence of an eternal series of causes and effects. 
'' The universe," says Mirabaud, " is an immense chain of cau- 
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But it is not by arguments of this kind only, that this 
hypothesis is refuted. Should any feel a difficulty in 
comprehending, or a reluctance in admitting reason- 
ings of so abstract and metaphysical a nature, we refer 
them to history and to science, for a contradiction to the 
supposition that the world, as it now is, together with 
die human race, is eternal. The history of past ages, 
so fiir as its records have been transmitted to us, show that 
whatever may have been the duration of the world, the 
race of man, at least, is of comparatively modem origin. 
As we become acquainted with the earliest histories ex- 

ses and effects, which flow without ceasing, the one from the 
other." — System of Nature, Vol. 1. p. 89. Now, is it possible that 
there can be " a chain of causes and effects," of any kind, " flowing 
one from the other," without a first link 1 If it is contended that 
in this chaia there is no first link, then there has been an eternal 
series, ev^ry individual of which is dependent, and yet the whole 
is independent, which, as before observed, is absurd. Every link 
hangs on something, and yet the chain hangs on nothing ! If it 
be replied, though we should admit a first cause, or, to continue 
the figure, a first link, still the difficulty returns, what supports 
the first link ? We answer, that by the admission of an Eternal 
Being, of necessary and independent existence, no such difficulty 
exists. We have, then, that which has necessary and indepen- 
dent existence supporting that which is contingent and dependent. 
If it be again said, the analogy fails, because a chain has an ex- 
ternal force, the power of gravity ever operating, rendering sup- 
port necessary, but that here is no external force ; we reply, that 
the cause of dependence does not in the least affect the question ; 
an effect, from the very nature of its relation, is as much depen- 
dent on the preceding cause, as any link, by the force of gravity, 
is dependent on a preceding link. To suppose an uncaused series 
of things, every one of which is caused, is an absurdity at which 
every imprejudiced mind revolts. 
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tant, we feel ourselves carried back towards the infancy 
of human society. We can trace backwards the pro- 
gress of science, the advance of the arts, and the rise of 
inventions, to a time far enough within the limits which 
the Mosiac history assigns to the existence of man on 
this globe. It is not difficult to refer to periods, when 
every department of knowledge which bears on the im- 
provement of man was in a rude and incipient state. 
Can it be imagined that this would have been the case, 
if the race of man had existed on this globe from all eter- 
nity? Let any one consider the advance which has 
been made during the last century; or, if this be consid- 
ered a period too favorable to be selected, let him com- 
pare the state of the world two or three thousand years 
ago, as far as we have the means of comparison, with 
what it is now, — ask himself whether he can believe that 
the human mind had been working for millions and 
millions of ages, making experiments and gathering ex- 
perience, and had brought society no farther on, in the 
march of improvement and science, than it was when 
Priam reigned at Troy, or the Pelasgi wandered in 
Greece ? * If it be said, that the various arts and sci- 

* Lucretius, though he attributes the formation of the worJd to 
the Epicurean atoms, introduces this argument to prove that the 
antiquity of the world is not great. 

" Preterea, si nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarum et codU, scmperque eetema fuere ; " &c. 

De Rerum Natura, lib. 5, v. 325, &c. 
Again, I ask, if heaven and earth possess 
Uncaused existence, and eternal are, 
Whv have not poets sung of deeds achieved 
Before the Theban war and fall of Troy 1 
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ences may have existed in a high state of improvement, 
together with all the inventions of modern times, but 
that terrible catastrophes may have be&Uen the human 
race, or un&vorable circumstances arrested the career 
of improvement, and thrown it many ages back ; we ask 
what monuments of these have been left? how is it that 
no vestiges of such a state of society have been discov- 
ered t But may not those terrific and general convul- 
sions, traces of which some have imagined they have 
discovered in the several strata of the earth, have oblit- 
erated all such remains, and left posterity in utter igno- 
rance as to the condition of former residents on this 
globe? We reply, if these destructive crises were but 

Why fell so many brave, their deeds untold, 
Nor live inunortal in the roll of fame 1 
No, rather in its infancy is yet ' 

The world, nor long ago began its course. 
Hence 'tis that many an art but now expands. 
E'en now progressive : much is added still 
To navigation ; nor have minstrels long 
To harmony's sweet sounds attuned the lyre ; 
While nature and her laws but late are known. 
And I, among the first, now first am found, 
To teach the science in our native land. 

In a note on this place,. Dr. Mason Grood observes, " This ar- 
gument against the eternity of the world, and an infinite series 
of successions in animal life, so strenuously contended for by 
Aristotle, is strictly logical and impressive. Macrobius has cop- 
ied and expanded it, in his book on the Dream of Scipio, 2, 10. 

* Cluis non hinc existimet, mundum quandoque ccspisse, nee 
longam retro hujus aetatem,' &c. " Who can believe otherwise 
than that the world had a beginning, and that, too, not long an- 
terior to the present age, since we have no Grecian narrative of 
any thing, not even of splendid actions, and events that occurred 
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partial, and left a portion of the human race remaining, 
would not they have transmitted to their descendants a 
considerable portion of the improvements which had 
previously existed? If it be supposed that they were 
total, then the present race, at least, had a beginoinf , 
the series was broken, and cannot be eternal. 

Modem science also confirms the fact of man's recent 
t>rigin. Geology, as far as it may be regarded as a 
science, is of very modem date. Its olgeot is to inv^ 
tigate the surfiice of the globe, to mark the several strata 
which form its crust ot shell, to arrange and classify 
the organic remains of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and to ascertain th^ changes to which, in the hipee 

earlier than two thoiisand years ago ^ Nothing worthy of notice, 
indeed, is recorded in any volame prior to the reign of Ninns, 
who is, by some, supposed to be the father of Semiramis. But 
if the world had existed from the beginning, or, in the language 
of the philosophers, even before the beginning, why, durongh an 
innumerable series of ages, was the present mode of life never 
once invented 1 Why no discovery of the use of letters, which 
a]one eternizes the memory of things 1 And why are some na- 
tions, even at this day, scarcely initiated into the knowledge 
of a variety of useful fa<^1 Even the Qwals knew nothing 
of the cultivation of vines and dives, till alter Rome had ac- 
quired the full vigor of her youth ; and other people, even at 
this moment, are totally ignorant of the most common and bene- 
ficial iaventicms among ourselves ; arguments that seem strongly 
to contradict the eternity of things, and compel us to believe that 
the wcMTld had a definite origin, and that all we are acquainted 
with arose progressively afterwards.''— Translation of Lucretius, 
by Dr. Mason Good, Yd. IL p. 968. Grotius has also added sev- 
eral testimonies to the same point, from Virgil, Eb>raoe, Pliny, 
Seneca, Tacitus, Ax. De veritate Religionis Chri6tiaiii»i L. 1, 
§7. 
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of ages, it has been subject. It has already afforded 
much information of a curious and surprising ni^re, 
not only respecting the concentric layers of rpcl^ sub- 
stance which envelope this globe, the dii^ruptions which 
tl^ have apparently suffered, and the minerals of whipl^ 
they are the depositories ; but also concerniug animals 
itf TarioQS kinds and sizes, urtuch once tenanted this earthy 
the races of which are now become extinct P^ow, evr 
ery theory which is built on geological ^cts assumes^ 
€8 one of its first principles, the commepcement of th^ 
earth in its present state. Geologists may di£kr in thai^ 
ipeciilations concerning the primeval conditio^ of the 
earth, whether it was a fluid mass, or a mjere exp^^ed 
ndbulosity ; whether the principal agent in pjroducing 
the successive changes which brought it to its presenjt 
elate was fire or water ; whether these changes Wjer/9 
more or less sudden or gradual, at longer or shp^rt^ 
intervals, and accomplished more or leas by secondsfry 
jcauses ; but all agree in assigning to it a coinmen(5(B- 
ment in that condition in which it could be inhfd)it^ 
by man, and in considering that period to bis not v^ry 
remote. " We need not dwell,'' sa3rs one of the p^st 
iliatinguished geologists of the present day, t* on th^ 
proofs of the low antiquity of our specif, Ipr it is Qpt 
controverted by any geologist ; indeed, the real difficulty, 
which we experience, consists in tracing back the signs 
of man's existence on the earth to that comparatively 
modem period when species, now his contemporaries, 
began to predominate." • 

♦ Lyeirs Principles of Gedogy.— Vol. 1, p. 176, 9d ed. 
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Anticipating an objection that man may have preid- 
ously existed for an indefinite period, but that some 
general ruin may have swept away all traces of him, 
he says, "Had these catastrophes been repeated through 
an indefinite laspe of ages, the high antiquity of man 
would have been inscribed in &r more legible charac- 
ters on the frame-work of the globe, than are the forms 
of the ancient vegetation which once covered the isles of 
the northern ocean, or of those gigantic reptiles which 
at later periods peopled the seas and rivers of the north- 
em hemisphere."* " Geology," says a learned professor, 
•* tells us, out of its own records, that man has been bat 
a few years a dweller on the earth; for the traces of 
himself and of his works are confined to the last monu- 
ments of its history. Independently of every written 
testimony, we therefore believe that man, with all his 
powers and appetencies, his marvellous structure, and 
his fitness for the world around him, was called into 
being within a few thousand years of the days in which 
we live."t The supposition, therefore, of the eternity 
of the world, and of the races of living beings which it 
contains, not only involves in it absurdities at which 
reason recoils, but is also contradicted by the records of 
history and the discoveries of sicence.^ 

♦ Lyell's Principles of Geology. — Vol. I, p. 178. 

tiDiscourse on the Studies of the University, by Professor Sedg- 
wick, p. 96, 3d ed. 

t Astronomy also famishes an argument of a very powerftd 
nature against the eternity of the solar S3rstem. The very regu- 
larity of the planetary motions in their immense orbits, which is 
so adapted to impress the mind with the conviction that there is 
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We proceed now to the remaining hypothesis, which 
assumes the eternity of matter only, and attributes all the 
forms of ejustence, animate and inanimate, brute and ra- 
tional, to powers inherent in matter. In this scheme 
there are two positions taken; that matter is eternal, 
and that its inherent powers have produced all the be- 
ings which exist: each of these we shall now examine. 
. The first is, that matter is uncreated and eternal. 
This, indeed, is a necessary part of every atheistic sys- 
tem ; since, if matter had a commencement, the existence 
of a Creator cannot be denied. The certainty of this 
part of the hypothesis, however, cannot be admitted ; 
and I believe it may be shown that it is not only inca- 

some intelligent and presiding power which directs the whole, 
has been adduced by scepticism as a proof that this system of 
movements never had either a beginning or a maker. But, while 
there is a wonderful provision for correcting all those disturbing 
forces which would materially interfere with its regularity, there 
are fects which militate strongly against the perpetual durability 
of our system. Whatever light is, whether it radiates from the 
smi, or results from the vibrations of an ethereal fluid, the plane- 
tary spaces cannot, it seems, be entirely devoid of matter '^ con- 
sequently, of what must tend, in however a small degree, to in- 
terfere with the motions of these bodies. But the appearance of 
a comet of a very singular kind, the extreme tenuity of which 
allowed the constellations to be seen through its body, and the 
observations on its motions, have produced in the minds of as- 
tronomers a strong belief that there does exist a resisting medi- 
um, which, though extremely rare, must yet tend to retard the mo- 
tions of the planets, and in time, though without the interference 
of a superior power it might be millions of ages, to effect the de- 
struction of the whole system. That which is destructible, which 
is wearing itself out, the duration of which is lessened every mo- 
ment of its continuance, cannot have existed from eternity. " We 
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pable of prbo( but is attended with such difficulties as 
destroy its credibility. There are two principles laid 
down by atheistic writers, as possessing the property, 
or nearly so, of axiomatic truth, by which the proof of 
the eternity of matter is attempted. The first is, that 
** out of nothing, nothing is made ; " * therefore, it is 
concluded, the creation of matter is an impossibility. 
That if nothing exists, nothing can be produced, is a 
truth which no one will doubt ; but to say that if matter 
did not exist, nothing existed, is completely begging the 
question. The atheist is not permitted, by any rule of 
reasoning, to prove that matter is eternal, by taking it 
for granted that no God exists, and then to prove that 

shall not dwell," observes Mr. Whewell, " upoD any obfections 
to this tenet which might be drawn f^om oar own conceptions ; 
or from what may be called metaph5rsical sources. Nor shall we 
refer to the various considerations which history, geology, and as- 
tronomical records supply, and which tend to show, not only that 
the past duration of the present course of things is finite, but that 
it is short, compared with such periods as we have had to speak 
of. But we may observe, that the doctrine of a resisting medium 
once established, makes this imagination untenable ; compels us 
to go back to the origin, not only of the present course of the wotW, 
not only of the earth, but of the solar system itself; and thus sets 
us forth upon that path of research into the series of past causa- 
tion, where we obtain no answer of which the meaning corres- 
ponds to our questions, till we rest in the conclusion of a most 
provident and most powerful Creating Intelligence." — See Mr. 
Whewell*s Bridgewater Treatise on Astronomy and General 
Physics, p. 306, and the whole of the Chapter on a Resisting 
Medium. 

*This was a great principle of the Epicurean philosophy, 
vhieh was propoimded by Democritns, and adopted by Epicurus. 
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ng Grod exists, because matter is etema]. All that a 
sceptical philosophy is entitled to assume is, that nothing 
can be prodnced without an adequate cause; and this 
we readily admit If there be no eternal, self-existent 
heing, distinct from matter, then it must follow that mat- 
ter is uncreated, and consequently eternal. But this is 
the Teiy point in dispute. It may be assumed as an 
axiom, that nothing can be produced by nothing; the 
nind accedes to the proposition instantly ; we can scarce- 
ly conceive of the possibility that any one in his sober 
aenses should deny it: but that an eternal and infinite 
being is not capable of producing matter, is a proposi- 
tion so &t from possessing axiomatic certainty, that the 
contrary to it has been admitted, and is admitted, by the 
human mind, in innumerable instances, without feeling 
that any intuitive principle of belief is shocked. The 
boasted maxim, therefore, that out of nothing, nothing 
is made, can be of no service to the atheistic scheme, 

Lucretius enlarges on it with great beauty and force, and addu- 
ces six arguments in proof of it. They, however, merely go to 
prove, what all must admit, that nothing can be the cause of 
its own existence. Lactantius, as quoted by Creech's an- 
Bolalor, very justly observes, " Sin autem intra Naturae vires 
ccmtineri voluerit Epicurus, non esset cur a nobis non laudaretur. 
Constat enim ex nihilo nihil fieri posse Naturae viribus." ' If Ep- 
icurus were to limit this assertion to the powers of nature, I could 
not blame him ; since it is evident that by those powers, nothing 
can be produced out of nothing.* The author of the * Sjrstem of 
' Natiue ' lays down this maxim with great confidence. " All who 
are not enslaved by prejudice, agree to the truth of the position, 
that nothing can be made of nothing.^* — Vol. I, p. 50. Palmer 
calls this " an axiom, that fhmi nothing, nothing can be made.*' 
Principles of Nature, p. 53. ' 
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unless it means, and Is capable of convincing the mind, 
that an infinite, eternal, all-powerful being, such as Qod 
is conceived to be, could not produce matter. Lucretius 
affirms this ; * and Mirabaud strongly intimates the im- 
possibility that an uncreated and spiritual being should 
create matter or originate motion.! But to make an 
assertion of this kind is to presume to such a knowledge 
of what an infinite spirit is, and is capable of, such an 
acquaintance with matter, of the essence of which we 
know no more than we do of the essence of mind, and 
such an understanding of the mysterious nature of cau- 
sation, as no human being can possibly have. It is, in 
fact, an assertion which savors more of the rashness of 
presumption than of the careful reasoning of philosophy. 
Another principle which is confidently advanced, is, 
that as matter cannot be annihilated, it cannot have had 
a beginning.^ ^ It is easy to perceive, that that which 
cannot cease to exist, must have always been."^ ** More- 
over, as all the world are nearly agreed, that matter can 
never be totally annihilated, or cease to exist, by what 
reasoning, I would ask, do they comprehend, how un- 

• Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquain."^De Rer. 
Nat. I, V. 151. 

t System of Nature. — Vol. I, p. 52. 

t This is the counterpart of the Epicurean maxim before re- 
ferred to, as having originated with Democritus. The whole is 
thus stated by Diogenes Laertius, IX. 44. Mrfi%v tov firi ovrog 
Y§v§0^aiy ^tjdt tig to ^i/ ov tp^ttqta^at. Lucretius employs seve- 
ral arguments to prove this, but they go no farther than to show 
that we never see maUer become non-existent. 

% System of Nature. — Vol. I, pp. 51, 63. 
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derstand, that that which cannot cease to he, could ever 
have had a beginning 1" * That we cannot annihilate 
matter is readily admitted; we have power over its 
forms only ; but it does not follow, from our incapabil- 
ity, that no power exists which can efifect this, or that it 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. There are many 
things which we cannot accomplish, which are not in 
their own nature impossible. Admit the existence of 
an infinite, eternal, omnipotent spirit, and you will find 
no difiiculty in believing that he can create and destroy ; 
that he c^n both produce matter, and, if he please, an- 
nihilate it But not only is the assumed principle des- 
titute of certainty, the reasoning built upon it, even if 
it were true, is inconclusive. It is asked, how ** we can 
comprehend, how understand that that which cannot 
cease to be, could ever have had a beginning." We 
reply, that we can as well " comprehend " and " under- 
stand " this, as we can that anything at all exists. And 
so far from any difficulty being found in such a belief, 
we find that nothing is more common. What difficulty 
IS there in believing in a commencing series, the terms 
of which shall go on forever, without the possibility of 
being exhausted ? Has not the immortality of man's 
soul been admitted in every age, and almost in every 
country ; and yet there has been no hesitation in believ- 
ing in its commencement? This argument for the 
eternity of matter labors, therefore, under a double de- 
ficiency ; the premises cannot be established, and if they 
could, the conclusion would not follow. 

•System of Nature.— Vol. T, pp. 51, 52. 
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There is an argument of somewhat different a nature 
used by the French philosopher, to prove the eternity of 
matter ; it is couched in the following terms : — ** If it be 
inquired how, or for why, matter exists ? We answer, 
we know not ; but, reasoning by analogy, of what we do 
not know, by that which we do, we should be of opin- 
ion it exists necessarily, or because it contains within 
itself a sufficient reason for its existence. In supposing 
it to be created or produced, by a being distinguished 
from it, or less known than itself, which it may be, for 
anything we know to the contrary, we must still admit 
that this being is necessary, and includes a sufficient 
reason for his own existence. We have not then re- 
moved any of the difficulty, we have not thrown a clear- 
er light on the subject, we have not advanced a single 
step ; we have simply laid aside a being, of which we 
know some few of the properties, but of which we are 
still extremely ignorant, to have recourse to a power of 
which it is utterly impossible we can, as long as we 
are men, form any distinct idea ; of which, notwithstand- 
ing it may be a truth, we cannot, by any means we 
possess, demonstrate the existence/' * The sum of the 
reasoning here advanced is this : if we find any diffi- 
culty in admitting that matter is eternal, and consequent- 
ly, that it has necessary self-existence, we must on the 
other hand suppose, that if it had a Creator, this great 
First Cause must be necessary and self-existent; and 
this produces a difficulty greater still. The premises 
here are such as none will dispute : if matter be not 
eternal and necessary, the great First Cause must have 

• System of Nature.— Vol. I, pp. 96, 97. 
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eternal and necessary existence ; but on the inference 
we join issue. 

Does not the view which we take of a supreme and 
intelligent First Cause, accord far better with that per- 
fection of nature which necessary, independent self-ex- 
istence seems to imply. The highest order of exist- 
ence of which we can conceive, is that which is dig- 
nified with intellect. It is this which gives man so de- 
cided a superiority over all other animated forms with 
which this world abounds. What is the bulk of the 
whale, the strength of the elephant, the fleetness of the 
courser, when compared with the phenomena of mind ? 
What are all the forms which matter can assume, what 
is this ponderous globe, what is the vast system of 
which it forms a part, compared with the grandeur, and 
the power, and the beauty, which the human intellect is 
capable of displaying.* And yet intellect, even accord- 

* Though the following is not precisely the case which T should 
select as an instance of the superior elevation of the mind above 
all the sublimities of nature, yet it presents, in a manner as beau- 
tiful as it is just and powerful, the inferiority of all that is pure- 
ly material to the moral grandeur which the human intellect is 
capable of displaying. 

" Mind, mind alone, (bear witness, earth and heaven !) 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime : here, hand in hand, 

Sit paramount the Graces : here enthroned, 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

Look, then, abroad through nature, to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres. 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immense ; 

And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene 
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ing to the atheistic philosophy, is no essential attribute 
of matter, is not co-extensive with the universe. IfJ as 
materialism would teach us, mind arises only from a 
high and perfect organization, it is a mere accidoit that 
anything like intellect exist ; it is only hy an unintended, 
unforeseen, and fortunate concurrence of suitable atoms, 
that intelligence was produced. But this is no perfection 
belonging to matter as such ; it is partial and accidental. 
The material universe has no property of intelligence; 
it is unconscious; it has no perception of what is done 
or ought to be done ; it has no will„ no choice, and is 
therefore incapable of directing any ejQTort to accomplish 
good, or to avert evil. Is this the perfection t)f self-ex- 
istence ? Admit the possibility of a being distinct from 
matter and supeiior to it, and no atheist can philosophi- 
cally deny this^possibility, and matter might be the pas- 
sive subject of ten thousand changes at his will and 
pleasure. Innumerable are the effects which man pro- 
duces on the face of the globe, and on various portions 
of matter, by that acquaintance with the capabilities of 
nature, that conscious power, and those means of form- 

"Wilh half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Coesar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his aim 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

On Tully's name, and shook his crimson'd steel, 

And bade the father of his country, hail ! 

For, lo! the t3'iant prostrate on the dust 

And Rome again is free ! " 

Akensidc's Pleasures of IniagvtuUion^ b. 1, 481 — 500. 
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ingand executing designs which he possesses. The 
trimnph of mind over matter is the constant theme of 
admiration. Man is indeed limited, not by the changes 
of whkh matter is susceptible, but by his own power 
to act upon it, which he possesses only to a certain ex* 
teat It is true, that by denying the existence of mind 
as distinct from matter, the atheist views these changes 
as operated by matter on itself; but still, is not the mind 
irresistibly impressed, by all that is seen of nature, with 
the idea that matter is capable of undergoing changes 
by foreign influence, of being subject to extraneous pow^ 
er, if any other being or beings exist ? And in this case, 
what capability has matter of securing itself against the 
power of any other being, by foreseeing any attempt or 
providing against it 1 And is this possibility of sub- 
jection, control, and change, compatible with that abso- 
lute perfection which eternal, independent, self-existence 
supposes! But in the admission of an eternal, intelli- 
gent First Cause, no difficulty of this kind occurs. All 
things are dependent on him, and he is subject to none. 
Unbounded power, infinite wisdom, and supreme benev- 
olence mark all his works. He is an ever active agent; 
and never a passive subject. His will is the law of the 
universe. All the ordinances of heaven, all the arrange- 
ments of the earth, are his appointments ; the whole 
economy of nature is imder his superintendence. All 
power is weakness, all wisdom ignorance, all glory is 
nothing and vanity, when compared to the perfection of 
such a being ! Now where does the greater difficulty lie % 
Since there must, by the acknowledgment of the boldest 

atheist, be some eternal being possessed of self-existence, 

6 
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is it more difficult to conceive this absolute perfection 
of nature to belong to an intelligent First Cause, or to 
senseless matter ? 

And further, does not limitation of existence, either in 
duration or space seem contrary to the absolute perfec- 
tion of a self-existing being ? What is not eternal in du- 
ration cannot be necessary and independent in its exist- 
ence ; and what is limited in space is so far imperfect. 
Matter cannot be infinite ; form is essential to matter, and 
what has form must have limits. But the mind finds no 
difficulty in admitting the infinity as well as the eternity 
of an intelligent, self-existent, First Cause. We con- 
ceive of him as existing in all duration, and in all space. 
This is precisely the idea which we form of the existence 
of God ; exactly the view which the Bible give us of 
him. We cannot comprehend eternity or infinity ; but 
the mind is irresistibly impressed with the existence of 
both these attributes. Make the attempt to suppose that 
either of these has no existence, you will find it impos- 
sible. If infinity exists, it must be the property of noth- 
ing, or of matter, or of a being distinct from matter. To 
suppose it to be the property of nothing, is absurd ; it 
cannot, for the reason already stated, be the property of 
matter ; the conclusion is inevitable, it must belong to a 
being distinct from matter; of whom we cannot con- 
ceive matter to be independent. And who or what is 
this great being, but that eternal, self-existing one, " of 
whom, and through whom, and to whom are all things." 

But it is asserted, that it is "utterly impossible, as 
long as we are men, to lorm any distinct idea " of such 
a being. If by ** distinct idea" be meant the idea of a 
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being distinct £rom matter, we deny the assertipn; the 
idea has been formed from time immemorial. If it be 
meant that we cannot ibrm a clear idea of the fiict that 
such a being exists, this we deny again for the same 
reason. But if the meaning be, that while " we are 
men," of finite minds, we cannot form an adequate idea 
of what is infinite, we admit it, and needed not an oracle 
to reveal it, or a philosopher to prove it. But to what 
purpose is this alleged ? Does the atheist believe only 
things of which he has an adequate idea 1 Can he 
comprehend the eternity which he admits must have 
existence, and with which he is desirous of investing 
matter? When the mind arrives in its reasonings, at 
the conception of such a being as an intelligent First 
Cause, it feels, indeed, that it cannot comprehend his 
eternal and necessary existence, and it is overwhelmed 
by a sense of the infinity of his attributes ; but it finds 
an adequate cause for all other beings, and an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the universe. But if we think 
on the eternity and self-existence of matter, in addition 
to the impossibility of comprehending eternal and neces* 
sary existence, we feel the insuperable difiiculty of con- 
nectingthis absolute perfection of nature, with what ap- 
pear manifest imperfections, its unconsciousness, its pass- 
iveness,its limited existence. The difiiculty,then,is thrown 
oack on the atheistic scheme, th^ force of this argument 
for the eternity of matter vanishes, and it leaves the posi* 
tion which it was intended to strengthen without support. 
That it is impossible, " by any means we possess," 
to prove the existence of an intelligent First Cause, is 
an assertion which we hope, in our ensuing discourses, 
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to proTe is as destitute of trutli as the arguments which 
we have examined are inconchisiye. It only remains 
for us now to examine the second position taken by this 
hypothesis, that matter, by its own inherent powers, has 
produced all things which exist 

We have shown that the supposition of the eternity of 
matter, is not only perfectly gratuitous, but that it is at- 
tended with insuperable difficulties; but even if this 
were conceded to the atheistic philosopher, he would be 
&r, Tery &r from having accomplished his task : he has 
made scarcely any advance towards proving that the 
present system of things could have existence without a 
supreme and intelligent Creator. The problem which 
his hypothesis has now to solve is, given matter, an ex- 
tended, moveable substance, to account for all the forms 
of beauty, and order, and adaptation, which we behold. 
That matter possesses properties besides these just speci- 
fied, and that to these properties, acting by invariable 
laws, are to be traced the changes which we behold in 
nature, is not denied. But who invested matter with 
such properties, and who gave to this unconscious be- 
ing laws from which it should not depart 1 Or, if this 
form of putting the inquiry be objected to, we ask, how 
is it that senseless matter possesses qualities so admira- 
ble, and acts so uniformly ? All that we know or can 
know by experience, is, that certain conditions of bodies 
are followed uniformly by certain other conditions; 
that, for instance, the sudden collision of hard substances 
is followed by vibrations in the air, and these vibrations 
are followed by a peculiar sense in the organ of hearing ; 
thai the impulsion of a stone by the hand is succeeded 
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by motioB, and that the placing of any body at liberty 
firom obstruction, is followed by its descent to the ground. 
The nniformity of these occurrences we call laws ; bnt 
we must not forget, when we speak of matter acting by 
certain properties, and according to certain laws, that it 
has neither perception nor volition, and that it does not, 
therefore, properly speaking, act Judging by the re- 
sults of intelligence in their own minds, men in gener- 
al assign these properties and laws to the communicar 
tion, or the continued action, of a being of infinite wis- 
dom and power. Atheism, however, affirms that these 
qualities are essentiaUy inherent in matter, and co-eternal 
with it, and, consequently, a necessary part of its exist- 
ence; and, unless this be true, the hypothesis in ques- 
tion vanishes into "airy nothing ; " for, if matter did not 
eternally and necessarily possess them, they must have 
been communicated by a superior power, or be the mode 
in which the divine energy constantly acts. This is 
again an assumption, a mere opinion, and it might be 
m^ by an opinion which is, at least, equally valid, that 
an intelligent First Cause has invested matter with 
these properties. The atheist may allege that theae 
properties and the laws of their action have, as fiir 
as we know, ever operated. This is granted, as 
hi as human eixperience has extended; but our knowl- 
edge is limited ; the utmost that can be said with safe- 
ty is, that we never knew matter without them ; but 
this does not prove that matter may not have received 
them, or that they belong to matter by necessity of na* 
ture. Accustomed as we are to see the uniformity of 
these Jaws, and the constancy of these properties, it is 
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Still possible to conceive of matter in being without 
them, or of their existing in a very different form. We 
can imagine the laws of mechanical powers and chemi- 
cal agencies to be otherwise than what they are, with- 
out such difference implying the non-existence of matter, 
which must be the case, if they were necessary and es- 
sential. But let any one consider attentively the adap- 
tation of the laws of matter and motion to produce the 
most beneficial results ; the vast number and diversity 
of these laws ever operating in the great system, and 
the admirable manner in which each is adapted to the 
other, and all completely harmonizing together, and he 
will not only perceive that they are just the arrangements 
which an infinitely wise and powerful being might have 
made, but will also, if free from prejudice, feel it very 
difficult to resist the impression that these are all but 
secondary causes, producing, indeed, in their operation, 
innumerably diversified results, but all subject to an in- 
telligent First Cause, and all the effects of his wisdom 
and power. 

It is impossible to prove, and therefore ouglit not to 
be assumed, that matter possesses inherently, by virtue 
of its ejystence, any properties necessary and ^ential 
to its nature, except extension and solidity. But if 
matter had possessed only these, it must ever have re- 
mained an inert mass, incapable of producing anything 
to all eternity, or of aflecting any change in itself 
The Epicurean philosophy, and its poetic expounder, 
the elegant and accomplished Lucretius, therefore, su- 
peradded motion to its fundamental or essential proper- 
ties, and thus attempted to account for all the formations 
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of the universe. It is to- this power of motion, the 
xesult of what they suppose to be the inherent and' es- 
sential properties of matter, that modem atheists attrib- 
ute all the changes, the combinations, forms, and vari- 
ous degrees and kinds of life which exist It is neces- 
sary, then, to examine the competency of this substitute 
for a divine power. And, first, let us hear atheism 
speak for itself on this point. " If we contemplate a 
little the paths of nature, if for a time we trace the 
beings in this nature, under the different states through 
which, by reason of their properties, they are compelled 
to pass, we shall discover that it is to motion, and mo- 
tion only, that is to be.ascribed all the changes, all the 
combinations, all the forms, in short, all the various 
modifications of matter. That it is by motion every- 
thing that exists is produced, experiences change, 
expands, and is destroyed."* " It is thus motion gen- 
erates, preserves for a time, and successively destroys, 
one part of the universe, Jby the other ; whilst the siun 
of existence remains eternally the same. Nature, by 
its combinations, produces suns, which place themselves 
in the centre of so many systems ; she forms planets, 
which, by their peculiar essence, gravitate, and describe 
their revolutions round these suns; by degrees, the 
motion is changed altogether, and becomes eccentric : 
perhaps the day may arrive when these wondrous 
masses will disperse, of which man, in the short space 
of his existence, can only have a faint and transient 
glimpse." t Not only are suns and systems produced, 
according to the atheistic scheme, by motion, but even 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 61. t Vol. J. p. 70. 
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man, In his bodily frame and in dl the marvellous ca- 
pabilities of his mind, ib only the result of motion. ** it 
is. by the aid of this interior organ, (i. e. the brain,) that 
all those operations are performed which are attribnled 
to the soul ; it is the impulse, the motion conmianicated 
to the nenre, which modifies the brain : in consequence, 
it re<«cts, gives play to the bodily organs ; or rather, it 
acts upon itself, and becomes capable of producing 
within itself a great variety of motion, which has been 
disigTMted intellectual faculties"* **Such, also, is 
the internal motion that takes place in man, which is 
called his intellectual faculties, his thoughts, his pas- 
sions, his will."t Thus, then, it is distinctly and 
boldly stated, that the origination of all forms, the con* 
Stitution of all life, the exercise, as well as the first 
creation of every faculty, corporeal or mental, is to be 
attributed, entirely and solely, to motion! U, then, 
motion produced all things, motion must have been 
before all things, as that which produces must be 
antecedent to that which is produced. It must also 
be assumed that it is eternal ; for, if motion com- 
menced at any period, it must have had a cause : to 
suppose that matter, after an eternal quiescence, origi- 
nated motion, is an absurdity which cannot be enter- 
tained ; it must, then, if it ever commenced, have had a 
cause extraneous to matter, and if that which produces 
all things but itself was itself produced by a power 
superior to matter, and controlling it at pleasure^ we 
arrive again at the idea of a supreme and eternal Cre- 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 173. t Vol. I. p. 33. 
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ator. But the eternity of motion is affinned by this 
system without hesitation. ** If it be inquired, whence 
proceeds the motion that agitates matter, the same rea- 
soning furnishes the answer ; namely, that as motion 
18 coeval with matter, it must have existed from all 
eternity, seeing that motion is the necessary conse- 
quence of its existence."* "We say, this motion is a 
manner of existence that flows necessarily out of the 
essence of matter." t Motion, therefore, must he, ac- 
cording to this supposition, an eternal and necessary 
condition of matter ; that is, a condition si essential to 
matter as solidity or form, and without which it would 
not be matter ; that is, it would have no existenca The 
whole superstructure then rests on this position, which, 
examination will, I believe, prove to be " the baseless 
&bric of a vision." 

First, let it be noticed, that there is no possible way 
of proving that motion is eternal; that it is so, can be 
no more than a conjecture, a supposition. As this 
hypothesis admits that the human race did not always 
exist, it is impossible to say with certainty, from any 
knowledge which the experience of man can supply, 
that motion never had a beginning. It is a mere as- 
sumption, at the best ; and all the confidence with which 
it is asserted, can never make it anything more. 

And is our knowledge of all the possible conditions 
of matter so universal and complete as to warrant an 
assertion, that matter may not exist, without those prop- 
erties from which its motion flows 1 The author just 

* System of Nature.— VoL L p. 52. t Vol. I. p. 41. 
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quoted states that " every motion is the efiect of giavi- 
tation."* If this were true, what should we say to the 
opinions of many distinguished philosophers, that theie 
are hodies, such as the electric fluid, without gravity 1 
If this be the case, it would prove by a &ct that gravity 
is not a necessary property of matter, seeing it is not 
universal 

Again ; if motion be essential to matter, this neces- 
sary condition of its existence must refer to masses, or 
to the original individual particles of matter only. But 
masses of matter move by the law of gravitation, by 
which one body tends uniformly towards another. But 
if only one mass of matter existed, it could neither at- 
tract nor be attracted by another body, and, consequently, 
must remain immoveable. Nor could any projectile 
motion exist, without another body from which the im- 
pulse was received. If it be the individual and original 
particles of matter to which this condition is essential« 
then the existence of one particle alone, or removed be- 
yond the sphere of attraction, if it have any limits, would 
be in the nature of things impossible, as it could have 
no motion, nor tendency to motion, without the exist- 
ence and influence of other matter. Then^ also, it 
would follow that every particle would be dependent 
for its existence on other particles, a supposition which 
appears absurd, and repugnant to that necessary and 
independent existence of matter which this hypothesis 

assumes. 

And &rther ; according to this supposition, matter 

could no more exist without motion, than it could with- 
♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 43. 
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\mt fonxL It is a contradiction to suppose matter exist- 
ing without extent,— extension enters necessarily into 
tlie definition of matter ; but is it an equal contradiction 
to snppose matter existing without motion t Take ex- 
tension from matter, and you annihilate it — it is matter 
no longer. But suppose every form and degree of mo- 
tion or tendency to motion to cease; suppose every mod- 
ification of attraction to operate no longer, — and what 
would be the consequence? The entire stagnation of 
life, but not the annihilation of one single particle of 
matter. The eternity of motion, therefore, as a necessa- 
ry condition of matter, is not only a conjecture, but is a 
sai^KMition attended with such difficulties as to render 
it entirely inadmissible, and utterly incapable of support- 
ing the edifice which atheism seeks to raise on it 

But, if we concede the eternity of motion, if we give 
to the philosopher all his "affinities,'' and "analogies," 
hiB " aptitude to attraction," and " repulsive power," — 
all the supposed eternal propeities from which eternal 
motion is supposed to spring — still, with all these, he is 
incapable of explaining the phenomena of nature, or ac- 
counting for the existence of what is now in being. In 
the planetary world, the laws of gravitation and of mo- 
tion account for all the present movements; that is. we 
see all the motions of those celestial spheres, whether 
diurnal or annual, belonging either to the central body, 
the primary planets, or their secondaries, all performing 
their revolutions in a certain uniform manner, according 
to what we denominate laws. But the question is, not 
merely how they now perform these movements, but what 
originated them ? — ^what combined the centripetal and 
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centrifugal forces in such proportion, and at the 
time gave a rotary motion to all these rerolving bodies t 
Many attempts have been made to construct a theory 
which should exclude an intelligent Creator firom theM 
stupendous works of wisdom and power ; but no thecNry 
that has ever yet been formed, no supposition that has 
ever yet been made, by all the ingenuity of fimciful spec^ 
ulation, or by all the* philosophy and general learning 
which infidelity has employed, can satis^torily ezpbm 
the origination of these various and combined move- 
ments, from any properties of matter, without the inter- 
vention of some great moving cause, intimately acquaint^' 
ed with the sublime mathematics which they involve^ 
and possessing a power to which we can assign no 
limits. 

The same kind of reasoning will apply to any organ- 
ized body, either in the vegetable or animal Idngdom. 
We see around us millions of pieces of exquisite ma- 
chinery, ever working in a way which all may admire, 
but none can imitate. Not all the skill and ingenuity 
of man, aided by the most extended knowledge, themoet 
profound calculations, and the most refined analym, 
can ever, with all the material in view, make anything 
like a living animal, or one part belonging to him, sach 
as an eye, or ear, or hand ; or even a lily, a rose, a Imf, 
or blade of grass. Supposing, then, all the material ex* 
jsting, with all the present properties of matter, hour 
came these flowers and trees, and all the various kindi 
of living creatures, into being 1 Is there anything in onr 
own experience, in the testimony of others, in our rea^ 
sonings firom analogy, that can give any support to the 
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liypoUiesis, that matter, by its own energies, has produ- 
ced the forms that exist? These appear to be all the 
sources of information which we possess, and if they re- 
iuae their support to the hypothesis in question, both 
philosophy and common sense must concur in pronounc- 
ing it unworthy of being entertained for a moment. 

Exptfiefice is the most satisfactory manner of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of fects. The evidence of our senses 
we do trust, and must trust; this is an intuitive princi- 
ple of belief which no man can resist. This is the only 
means we have of knowing personally what passes in 
the world without us. We know that the sun shines, 
that plants grow, that fire burns, that food nourishes, 
firom experience. But will this assist the atheistic scheme ? 
We have seen the powers of nature, the laws of matter 
operating in ten thousand instances ; but have we seen 
the formation of an oak from any inorganic substance, 
a bird that sprang not from a bird, or a child without a 
parent t Experience tells us that, by what we call the 
properties of matter and the laws of their operation, 
seeds become plants, which in their turn produce seeds, 
that eggs become birds which also produce eggs ; that 
children become adults, and then have children of their 
own ; but it does not tell us, that by all the " affinities," 
and " analogies," and the various motions which are 
their result, a single seed, or egg^ or infant was ever 
originated. Experience, then, lends no aid to atheism, 
but, as far as it goes, entirely contradicts it. 

Testimony ^ which is the experience of others commu- 
nicated to us, alike refuses its support to such a scheme. 
Much of our knowledge must necessarily be derived 
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from others. Practical astronomers, and naturalists, 
and chemists; are comparatively few; but when their tes- 
timony is credible, we depend on it, with almost the 
same confidence as we trust our personal obserratioiis. 
For the fects of history we must depend on the testimony 
of others ; and in addition to the credibility of the histori- 
an, and even the absence of any knowledge of him, there 
may be such internal evidence of their truth, they may 
so harmonize with each other, and be so strongly cor- 
roborated by many distinct sources of information, as to 
leave no doubt whatever on the mind of the certainty of 
these facts. But, has any naturalist, in his patient con- 
stant researches into nature, and accumulated knowledge 
of her productions in detail, ever announced to the world 
his discovery of a new species of tree, that sprang from no 
organic substance ; or a new kind of animal formed by 
the powers of matter, without a parent t Has any chem- 
ist, who has in a thousand ways to put nature the torture 
to make her speak, wrung from her the secret how the 
present properties and powers of matter could originate 
a human being ? Has he, by all the ingenious analysis 
and synthesis by which he decomposes the various com- 
binations of elementary matter, and unites them again, 
discovered any properties that can explain the original 
formation of animals and men, and announced this pro- 
cess to the world ? Does the page of history record 
any fact of this kind, well authenticated as having oc- 
curred in any age or any climate? There is a history, 
unquestionably the most ancient now extant, which, in- 
dependently of its claims to inspiration, deserves much 
more attention for its recorded &cts, than the philoso- 
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phers of infidelty ever give it, which states that "in the 
begixming God created the heaven and the earth," — that 
trees, plants, fishes, birds, beasts, men, were all origina- 
ted by an act of divine power ; and that human beings 
were created in the beginning," " male and female." All 
the early writings of historians and poets refer to the 
creation of man, of which evidence might be adduced to 
almost any extent, and from the records of almost every 
nation.* Traditions .of this are extant all over the 
world, wherever man is found. There is no testimony, 
then, that will lift up its voice or utter a whisper in fevor 
of the atheistic hypothesis ; but so far as any testimony 
can be bought from ancient writings and almost univer- 
sal tradition, it is almost point blank against it. 

Analogy has been solicited to aid this scheme; but 
though pressed into the service of atheism, an examina- 
tion of the evidence which it can give, will prove that 
it has nothing to say in its favor. Analogy has been 
defined, by a learned professor, as "a resemblance dis- 
cernible by reason." To reason from analogy, is to draw 
conclusions respecting something which is unknown, 
by a comparison which it admits with something which 
is known. It is a mode of reasoning which we often 
employ, and, in many cases, it is the only kind of rea- 
soning by which any conclusion can be formed, or any 
degree of certainty obtained. It admits of various de- 
grees of certainty, from the slightest probability to assur- 

♦ See Grotius, de Ver. Rel. Chr. 1. 1. § 16, where the learned 
author has cited a large collection of writers, both Greek and 
Latin, who refer the creation of the world and its inhabitants to 
a divine power. 
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ed proof; but this depends on the reality of the rosenir 
blance, the frequency of the instances in which it hit 
been noticed, and the kind and degree of connexion sab- 
sisting between the known and unknown object. While, 
therefore, analogy may sometimes lead to the discovery 
of important truth, and tend strongly to corroborate a 
&ct or opinion when evidence to a certain degree al- 
ready exists — ^there is always need of care, in employing 
this kind of reasoning, that the resemblance be not im- 
aginary, and the grounds of comparison too slight 
There are two cases of analogical reasoning employed 
in the * System of Nature,' in favor of the hypothesifl, 
that matter, by its own properties and energies* origina- 
ted all things. 

The first is of a more particular kind, and is derived 
from what has been called equivocal or spontaneous 
generation. It was formerly imagined that, by a sup- 
posed plastic power in nature, by the heat of the sun, by 
moisture, and putrefaction, insects and even animals were 
produced. Later and more accurate observations, by the 
most eminent naturalists, have, however, proved the fid- 
lacy of this opinion, and shown that as wherever grass, 
flowers, vegetables spring up, though apparently in a 
spontaneous manner, seed must have been conveyed by 
the wind, or birds, or remained for a considerable length 
of time deposited in some material conveyed to the soil, 
till it found a proper pabulem — so that animals and in- 
sects have been produced from their kind ; and that from 
inorganic matter no organized body is formed. " Before 
the invention of microscopes, the doctrine of equivocal 
generation, both with regard to animals or to plants of 



^ 
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aome kinds, was usually received, but this instrument 
noon convinced every intelligent person, that thosis 
plants which were formerly supposed to be produced by 
oquivocal generation, arose from seeds; and the ani- 
mals, in like manner, from male and female. But as 
the microscope threw light on one part of nature, it left 
mother involved in darkness ; for the origin of animal- 
tula infusoria, or the spermatic animals already men- 
tioned, remains as yet as much unknown as that of many 
other kinds was, when the doctrine of equivocal gene* 
ration reigned in full force."* The manner in which 
these microscopic insects are propagated, is not yet fully 
known; there are, however, certain circumstances in 
which they make their appearance, there are certain 
conditions of matter in which they are generally found; 
and this fact is seized on by the atheistic philoso- 
pher, to prove that inorganic matter may, by its own 
properties, produce living beings, and therefore by 
analogy may produce man. " If flour be wetted with 
water," says the advocate of atheism, " and the mix- 
ture closed up, it will be found, afler some little lapse 
of time, by the aid of a microscope, to have produced 
organized beings, that enjoy life, of which the water 
and flour were believed incapable ; it is thus that in- 
animate matter can pass into life, or animate matter, 
which is in itself only an assemblage of motion. Rea- 
soning from analogy, which the philosophers of the 
present day hold perfectly compatible, the production of 
a man, independent of the ordinary means, would not 
be more marvellous, than that of an insect vdth flour 

• Dr. Rees's Encyclopaedia. — Art Anim. 

6 
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and water." * In this argument, there is a vitiating de- 
fect, and one which pervades, more or less, all the rea- 
sonings which we have hitherto examined, and that is, 
that something is taken for granted, as the basis of the 
argument, which is not proved, and the proof of which 
is absolutely necessary to its validity. Here it is as- 
sumed, that in the flour and water there were no eggs, 
or sperm, or whatever may be necessary to their prop- 
agation according to the usual course, of former animal- 
cules. Because we have not been able to discover them, 
it does not follow that they do exist. We know that 
eggs, which contain the rudiments of future organized 
bodies, will remain for a long time without unfolding 
their organization, until they are placed in such circum- 
stances as are adapted to give an impulse to their vital- 
ity, and that this maybe the case with the infusoria and 
other kinds of animalcules is very probable. As these 
creatures are so exceedingly minute, that millions of 
them would not be so large as a mite, and are known 
to be living creatures only by their motion, is it likely 
that we should be able to discover their eggs, if such 
be their mode of propagation ? They are so abundant, 
that water, both running and stagnant, salt and fresh, 
actually swarms with them. " They abound in decay- 
ed infusions of vegetable and animal matter, in decayed 
vinegar, in the secreted fluids of animals in the living 
state, in all stagnant waters, and in the waters of lakes 
and rivers. They are the food of zoophytes. We have 
found them in incalculable myriads in the water of har- 
bors, and along our coasts, and many miles distant 
♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 45. 
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teom land, amoDg the Western islands ; and they prob- 
ably abound, not only in the waters of the tropical seas^ 
but in every drop of the ocean."* The rudiments of a 
future race, therefore, may exist in a great abundance 
in the humidity of the soil, in the moisture of plants and 
vegetables while they are growing; may be floating 
about in the atmosphere, or in the water with which the 
infusions or mixtures are made, and waiting only a 
proper element or a due degree of temperature to start 
into life. It may be objected, that the vegetables of these 
infusions have been boiled, the water exposed to a high 
temperature, and even distilled, and yet these animalcules 
have been produced. But we are told that "they pos- 
sess great tenancy of life. They suffer exposure to very 
high and very low temperatures without perishing. 
They may be dried to hardness, and again resuscitated 
by the application of moisture. According to the exper- 
iments of Baker, Needham, and others, they may be 
revived by moisture, afler remaining many years in a 
dried and apparently lifeless state." * It is very proba- 
ble, then, that whatever contains the germ of the future 
animalcule, may be secured from the heat of a boiling 
temperature, and may escape in the vapor of distilled 
liquid, t The provisions of nature for protecting buds 

* Professor Grant, of the London University, quoted by the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1834. 

t Some species of infusoria appear to propagate their kind by a 
division of the body of the parent. If this be the mode of repro- 
duction with all these microscopic beings, then perhaps the pa- 
rent stock, which appear in the mixtures or infusions, may have 
existed in a very attenuated form, with a suspended vitality, un- 
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and seeds, and whatever contains the elements of the 
future insect, are truly admirable. The assumption, 
then, that the flour or water contains the organic rudi- 
ments, from which, when brought into a proper condi- 
tion to support them, the animalcules spring, is support- 
ed by a far higher degree of probability than the sup- 
position that they are produced by the flour and water 
only, without any connection with beings of the same 
kind. It is supported, indeed, by the whole analogy of 
the economy of nature, so far as it is open to our in- 
spection. Plants spring from plants, insects from in- 
sects, and men from men. This case of analogy, then, 
entirely refuses to aid the hypothesis, and not even an 
animalcule can be found to favor atheism. 

There is another and more general way, in which 
an attempt is made to support this part of the atheistic 
scheme by analogical reasoning, the substance of which 
is this. We see by the properties of matter the germ 
burst forth, the plant shoot and grow, bear seed, and 
die; while other plants arise and go through the same 
course. The progress of a human being is similar, 
from his conception, to his infancy, his youth, his man- 
hood, and old age. "In all this we see nothing but the 
effect of motion, necessarily guided, modified, accelera- 
ted, or slackened, strengthened or weakened, by reason 
of the various properties that beings successively acquire 

til a proper element produced their revivification, and rendered 
them visible to the microscope. At any rate, their multiplica- 
tion in this way makes directly against the assumption that in- 
organic matter can produce organized beings, as here one is pro- 
duced by the other. 
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and lose ; which every moment in&Uibly produces al- 
terations in bodies, more or less marked." * This is the 
sum of many of the statements and reasoningfs employ- 
ed by sceptical writers. By the incessant motion of the 
Tarious particles of matter, according to their respective 
properties, all the processes of nature are carried on; 
therefore, we ought to assign the first formation of eve- 
ry being, animate and inanimate, to the same cause. 
But'here the analogy fidls, and the reasoning is at fiiult. 
This is to account for the construction of a machine, by 
the unconscious mechanical powers that work it. The 
human machinery works by the mechanical and chem- 
ical properties of matter; but it must first have existed 
in order to work. The plant or animal in its embryo 
state, and in every succeeding stage, receives matter 
bora, without, which enters into its organization, but 
there is organization already existing. There is no 
analogy here on which to found an argument* We 
must see, in some department of nature, a flower, a shrub, 
a bird, or beast produced, actually produced by inorgan- 
ic matter, working with all its "affinities," " analogies," 
and ** powers of motion," before we can have any anal- 
ogy from which we can conclude, that the various forms 
of being and degrees of life that now exist, were produ- 
ced by the energy of unconscious matter. If analogy 
cannot be forced nor allured to speak in fevor of the 
atheistic scheme, it has a voice to disprove and to con- 
demn it: no organized beings in the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdom were ever known to be produced by the 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 64. 
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powers of matter ; therefore their production is to be re- 
ferred to some higher power. 

We have now, with as much brevity as the subject 
would admit, examined the various hypotheses which 
exclude an intelligent First Cause from the creation of 
the universe; — ^we have "weighed them in the balance, 
and found them wanting." We have shown that there 
must have been something in existence from all eternity. 
We have shown that reason, history, science condemn 
the absurdity of an eternal series of animals and men. 
We have, lastly, shown the inadmissibility of the assumed 
eternity of matter, and the impossibility of its explaining, 
even were this conceded, together with all the proper- 
ties which matter now possesses, the phenomena of the 
heavens and the existence of living beings on the earth: 
it follows, then, that there must exist an eternal and all- 
powerful being, distinct from nature, the Creator of all 
things. The idea, we admit, is overwhelming, but it 
does not involve those palpable contradictions and ab- 
surdities which attend the atheistic scheme, in whatever 
form it be presented. The admission of the existence 
of an uncreated, eternal being, of boundless power and 
wisdom, who formed and fills, sustains and governs all 
things, cannot but fill the mind with awe, and show to 
man his own littleness and vanity. But having arrived 
at this point, the mind finds repose ; it recognizes an 
adequate cause for all the mighty wonders, the immense- 
ly varied and splendid effects which the universe ex- 
hibits. On every other supposition, we are lost in a 
lab3nrinth of endless mazes, and find ourselves bewilder- 
ed among innumerable conjectures, and contradictions, 
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fuid absurdities. Some of these we have now endeav- 
ored to expose : this has been the object of the present 
lecture, not so directly to prove the existence of a su- 
preme and glorious Creator — though this is a necessary 
consequence — as to show the fallacy of every atheistic 
hypothesis, and its insufficiency to the task which it 
has to perform. If, then, the question of our text be 
proposed, "WHAT IS TRUTH," with reference to 
this momentous controversy, we think that, from the 
views we have already taken, we are justified in reply- 
ing,— IT IS NOT ATHEISM. 



LECTURE III. 



PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, FROM 
THE WORKS OF NATURE. 



PSALM CXI. 2. — THE WORKS OP THE LORD ARE GREAT; 
SOUQHT OUT OF ALL THEM THAT HAVE PLEASURE THEREIN. 

These are the words of the devout Psahnist, vtrho, 
while he set an inestimahle value on the divine word 
and testimonies, was oflen accustomed to ** look through 
nature up to nature's God." Habitual piety, so for from 
rendering the mind insensible to the beauties of creation, 
views every object ** in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath," with that additional interest which is proda- 
duced by the conviction that they are not the forms of 
random chance, or the results of a blind necessity, but 
the works of the great Parent of the universe, "the Fa- 
ther of lights, from whom cometh every good gift and 
every perfect gift." Hence, in every age, men of de- 
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cidedly religious principle have ranked among the 
most distinguished admirers of nature. The annals of 
science, in all its departments, are enriched with the 
names of men, who were known and wished to be 
known, as firm believers in the existence of a supreme 
and glorious Creator. No mind of sensibility and 
taste can view, without emotion, the richly varied forms 
of beauty and of grandeur with which we are surround- 
ed : under the influence of piety, this deep feeling of 
delighted admiration kindles the glow of devotion, and 
sends up the incense of praise to the glorious Being, of 
whose divine perfections they bear an impress. How 
often has the full heart, while viewing with bursting 
emotion this scene of wonders, exclaimed, with a poet 
of our own, 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame." 

Nature is the only God the atheist knows; yet the 
most exquisite pleasure which it is capable of affording, 
must be lost to the mind which sees in it nothing but 
unconscious matter, obeying laws without consent, and 
exhibiting beauties without intention. None can en- 
joy nature like those who view the whole fabric as the 
workmanship of him who, in our formation, gave us a 
susceptibility to all its loveliness, and a power to enjoy 
it ; who read their Maker's name inscribed on every 
leaf! see his glory sparkle in every star, and recognize, 
in all hisr wonderful economy, the perpetual and varied 
manifestations of supreme benevolence When the 
royal Psalmist beholds the sky glowing with the reful- 
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gence of day, or glittering with the gems of night, his 
devotion kindle — she exclaims, " The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his han- 
dy v\rork.'' He loved, in his contemplations, to range 
through nature, to mark the descending dews, the iruit- 
ful showers, the revolving seasons, and the abundant 
and suitable provision made for every living creature. 
" O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth ! " " The earth, O Lord, is full of thy riches." 
" Thou preservest man and beast ; how excellent is thy 
loving-kindness, O God! Therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings," 
Sometimes, as in the 139th Psalm, the marvellous con- 
struction of his own frame excites his gratitude and 
praise : " I will praise thee, for I om fearfully and 
wonderfully made ; marvellous are thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well." This is the interesting 
department of inquiry into which I shall now direct 
your minds. Christian, the God of revelation is the 
God of nature. He who redeemed man, made man ; 
the same wisdom that arranged the covenant of grace, 
formed the economy of nature ; he who speaks from 
every page of his word, speaks from every object in 
the wide creation, " Great are the works of the Lord, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein." 
And you who live professedly *' without God in the 
world," while you accompany me in this excursion 
through some of the " paths of nature," let me intreat 
your fixed attention to those indications to which I shall 
point, of what appear to all but yourselves, and of what 
I sincerely hope may appear to you also, visible and 
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impressive manifestations of a creating and presiding 
inteUigence. 

We have now advanced to that stage of the argu- 
ment, in which we shall have more directly to adduce 
the proofe of the existence of a Supreme Creator, an in- 
telligent First Cause of all things. Our last lecture 
was employed in hearing and examining evidence on 
behalf of atheism ; now we shall produce witnesses who 
offer their testimony to prove that there is a God. Our 
object now will be rather to establish truth, than to de- 
molish error. In doing this, we have a task at once 
more easy and more pleasant ; it will not be necessary 
to enter the region of metaphysics, or to require any 
considerable effort of the understanding ; we shall pre- 
sent to you what is so plain and legible, that " he who 
runs may read." Instead of pursuing error through 
the mazes of a false philosophy, in which it bewilders 
the mind, we shall exhibit some of the paths of truth, in 
which, I trust, we shall find both pleasure and profit. 

The present subject opens so wide a range, that the 
great difficulty is, not to produce instances, but to make 
the selection. The fact is, that every part of the uni- 
verse, so far as we are acquainted with it, is rich in 
manifestations of creating power and wisdom. We can 
only touch on a few, and these but slightly, in compari- 
son of all the particular points of evidence which each 
may afford ; yet those which will be adduced, will be 
found, I trust, fully sufficient for our purpose. 

The nature of the argument on which we now enter 
is briefly this. Every effect must have its appropriate 
and adequate cause. Whether this should be considered 
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an intuitive principle of belief or whether it arises from 
experience, it is a principle so fixed in the mind, and 
universal, that we should consider the man who denies 
it either a knave or an idiot ; and if he attempted, by 
his philosophy, to prove the contrary, we should deem 
him a metaphysical juggler, or, if sincere, the dupe of 
his own mystification. The innumerable effects which 
are continually produced within us and without us, 
though they arise from causes exceedingly diversified, 
may all be ranked in two general classes — those which 
result from the properties of matter, and those which 
arise from the mental operations. If) between those 
phenomena which are distinctly marked as belonging 
to the one or the other, there are some of a less decided 
cast, so that we know not under which to place them, 
our present argument is not affected by it ; nor are the 
different views which may be formed of the mind itself 
of any consequence. We all know that consciousness, 
and volition, are as different from any of the chemical 
or mechanical properties of matter, as the sound of a 
flute is from the color of the violet, or the shape of a 
triangle from the fragrance of a rose. With one class 
of properties we become acquainted by observation on 
what passes continually before us, or by experiments 
made for the purpose ; of the other we obtain a know- 
ledge by attention to what passes in our own minds. 
We perceive matter acting by attraction, repulsion, col- 
lision ; but none of the materials which the great store- 
house of nature contains, possess intelligence or employ 
reason. But the intelligent mind acts by perceiving, 
comparing, judging, determining, designing. Matter 
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has no foresight, no precaution, no selection ; can anti» 
dpate no evils, make provision for no difficulties. But 
mind, when its objects are selected, chooses means, em* 
ploys instruments, foresees impediments, and provides 
for meeting them. There are some results which we 
always ascribe to the known properties of matter, to its 
various forms of attraction, repulsion, and to the laws 
of moving bodies ; thus all the eflfects produced by the 
working of a piece of clock-work, or mill-work, or mu- 
sic, however various its parts and movements, arise, we 
know, from the laws by which matter acts. But there 
are many results which we as invariably ascribe to the 
operations of mind ; such as the bringing together and 
adjusting the various parts of any piece of machinery, 
the disposing of the letters of the alphabet in such an 
order as to form syllables, and words, and sentences ; 
or the laying of certain mineral or vegetable mixtures 
on canvas, in such a manner as to represent a human 
figure, or a landscape. Though in all this we see 
every thing done by the properties of matter, yet we 
irresistibly feel the conviction, that in combining these 
various portions of matter, a mind has been planning 
and selecting, in order to accomplish an end. The 
more necessary, important, and beneficial the end, the 
more complex and numerous the parts which unite to 
accomplish it; and the more certain the result, the 
more deeply do we feel convinced that thought has 
been closely applied, that the mind has been careful in 
its selections, that a competent knowledge and wisdom 
have glided the whole process, and that the design, in 
fiict, preceded the workmanship which so decidedly 
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exhibits it. If, therefore, we see in the objects of nature 
indubitable marks of contrivance, skill, foresight — a 
simplicity of design wrought out by a complication of 
parts and movements — especially when added to this, 
the end thus accomplished is of essential consequence 
and eminently beneficial, we ought to feel the same con- 
viction ; and I venture to say we do feel it, always feel 
it, unless some strong prepossessions have warped our 
judgment. 

Should it be said, that in the construction of houses, 
machines, books, we have experience to guide us — ^we 
know that such things have been produced by the ge- 
nius and power of man before, and therefore, on seeing 
any object of this kind, we come to a safe and certain 
conclusion ; but that for the production of a world, a 
tree, a man, the effects dre so very dissimilar, that never 
having seen or heard how such an object was first 
formed, we are not competent to decide ; this would be 
only evading the argument ; since the question is not 
how similar or dissimilar the effects are, in any point 
but one, and that is, whether in the objects of nature, as 
well as in those of art, there are any indications of con- 
trivance or design ; whether in the one, as well as in 
the other, there are numerous part§, regularly disposed, 
accurately adjusted in their proportions, nicely adapted 
to each other, each independent in itself, and performing 
its own functions, but all harmonizing together and 
working out one beneficial end ? If we find an object 
of this kind, whether we have ever seen any thing like 
it before or not, whether it comes within the limits of 
human power or not, design there certainly is, thought 
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has been employed, mind has been at work. Mathe- 
matical demonstration the subject will not admit of, it is 
a kind of proof which is inapplicable ; but if we see in- 
stances of indubitable foresight, precaution, intention, in 
any of the works of nature, then we have a moral cer- 
tainty, as a most assured proof, that there has been an 
intelligent, though invisible cause operating, who is 
the great designer and the mighty agent in their pro- 
duction. 

Nor can this conclusion be avoided, though it is some- 
times attempted, by attributing all these results to the 
necessary laws of nature — that is, to the certain and uni- 
form connection of cause and effect. The question lies 
within a very narrow compass : Can all that we see in 
nature be the result of chance, or are we compelled to 
admit design ? Were the various forms of living beings 
produced intentionally or accidentally? There is no 
alternative ; one or the other must be admitted. To say 
that it was by necessity, is no answer to the question, 
since it may apply alike to either. A man may throw 
down a handful of printing-types ; the position of the 
letters is by chance ; it may happen that a and 6, or any 
two or three consecutive letters of the alphabet may be 
found together; we should term this purely accidental. 
Now, there is a cause why every letter, in falling, took 
the exact position which it occupies : here, then, " the 
necessary laws of nature " are combined with chance 
and accident. But the same man carefully picks up the 
letters from the heap, and so arranges them that he 
works off with them a fable or an ode. In every thing 
that is now done, there is just as necessary a connection 
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between cause and effect as before, -but here the neces- 
sity is combined with intention and design. In the one 
case, the position of the letters was left to the mere prop- 
erties of matter ; in the other, they were arranged un- 
der the direction of mind. When, therefore, we speak 
of chance or accident, we mean not an occurrence with- 
out a cause, but that which excludes foresight and in- 
tention ; and when the atheist introduces his necessity, 
it cannot touch the argument from design. We have 
only, then, to produce cases of manifest intention and 
design, and our argument is invincible ; there must have 
been an intelligent mind to form the intention, and to 
accomplish the designed end. 

Nor need we go far in quest of instances of this kind ; 
the world is full of them, they exist in every depart- 
ment of nature. We shall not, however, examine the 
curious structure and admirable physiology of plants ; 
we shall not investigate the wonders of insect mechan- 
ism, nor those exhibited by the inhabitants of the seas, 
the air, or the forests; the striking adaptations of various 
kinds, and the marvellous instincts which they exhibit — 
which the properties of matter can no more account for 
than they can for the chronological tables of the Arun- 
delian marbles, or the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian 
tombs and the mummies which they contain. But, leav- 
ing the wide range of the vegetable world, and the ani- 
mal kingdom in general, I shall confine myself to Man, 
and shall take a view of him in his physical stbuc- 

TURE HIS RELATION TO THE WORLD WHICH HB IM- 

HABITS, AND AS AFFECTED, BY THE RELATION OF 

THAT WORLD, TO THE SYSTEM OF WHICH IT FORMS A 
PART. 
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Let us first take a view of the structure of man's frame, 
and see if we can find any clear indications of intelli- 
gence and design in its formation. 

A necessary preliminary, in any building or piece of 
machinery, is the construction of its frame-work, by 
which the parts may be all firmly sustained and held 
together. In the human body this is the skeleton. In 
this, its perfection is, that there should be every thing 
sufficient, and nothing redundant. If there were any 
thing deficient, weakness and incompetency for the 
end designed would ensue ; if there were more than 
was necessary, it would needlessly encumber the work- 
ing of it. In the human skeleton, there is bone wherever 
bone is needed, but not one bone, however small, nor an 
inch of bone, is useless. 

The material must not only be in sufficient quantity, 
and of such a quality as to secure solidity and strength, 
but also, as in every construction that is to be movable, 
provision must be made for its being sufficiently light. 
A feilure in either case would be a serious defect. Now 
the substance of support to our body, the human bone, 
exactly answers these conditions. It is composed chiefly 
of phosphate of lime, which gives to it nearly the con- 
sistency of stone, with the lightness of wood. But there 
is another apparent contrivance, founded on geometrical 
principles. It has been demonstrated, that the same 
quantity of material formed into a tube, is much strong- 
er than when it is perfectly solid. In the long bones 
this formation obtains; thus, without an increase of 
weight, there is a considerable addition of strength. But 
in producing that degree of consistency which we call 
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hardness, the bone might have become brittle, and very 
liable to be broken, or, in avoiding this, it might have 
been too flexible, and thus incapable of supporting a 
weight; but it is neither the one nor the other. It has 
strength to support, without being liable to chip or crack 
like porcelain. 

But, besides support, protection is requisite, and this 
is amply aflbrded by the bony structure. Whatever is 
delicately fine, and thus easily susceptible of injury, or 
whatever is highly valuable, and especially whatever 
unites both these qualities, we take much care to guard. 
A watch has a metal covering to preserve the nice work- 
manship from injuries, by being crushed by external 
violence, or damaged by the dust; a piano-forte has a 
oase ; our deeds are deposited in iron chests ; the Tow4 
er, with all its defences, secures the regalia ; -in all this 
we see prudent precaution and evident design. Now, 
in all the means taken to prevent apprehended danger, 
which, in these or any other cases, give us the assurance 
of intelligent precaution, there is nothing, can be noth- 
ing, more palpably evident, than the design to preserve, 
which is manifest in the protection afforded to every 
weak and vital part in the human frame. The skin 
may be torn, a muscle may be pierced, or a part of it 
cut away, and yet the machine may go on working ; 
the wound may heal, and no serious injury be sustain- 
ed. But if an organ, so precious as the brain or heart, 
or any vital part, be injured, the mischief affects the 
whole system, and may be irreparable. See how the 
brain, seated, as it were, on the throne of the human 
domains, is guarded. The bones of the cranium ri|« 
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up around it like solid walls, and, uniting into an archt 
spread a dome above it Within is a plate, haiHi and 
brittle, which no point can easily pierce ; to prevent this 
from being chipped or cracked, there is an exterior 
plate, of less hardness, but of less susceptibility to injury 
from a blow ; and over the whole is spread a soft< thick 
mat of hair, which tends materially to break the shock 
arising from collision with any hard body, and thus to 
save the brain from concussion, while at the same time 
it gives beauty to the appearance. Near the brain, and 
in direct communication with it, are the eyes, important 
inlets of information from the external world. These op> 
gans are of exquisite workmanship : an exposed situation 
would be highly dangerous; they are placed, therefore, 
in bony caverns, which throw their strong arches over 
them to protect them. The spinal marrow is a contin* 
nation of the brain, which supplies the body with nerves ; 
how shall its safety l)e secured through the whole length 
ofthetrank? For this purpose it has a hollow way 
made through the solid bones of the back, and reposes 
in safety in the midst of the spine. The heart and lungs 
are ever busy, day and night their labor is performed, 
an obstruction from injury is certain death. Behind, 
the spine is the central guard, while from it the ribs ex- 
tend in a circular form, till they join a front defence, 
which is the breast-bone. Thus room is afforded for 
the play of these organs, and ample protection is secur- 
ed. The whole of this frame-work stands on two firm 
pillars, which rest on pedestals, and sustain the structure. 
Does this evident protection, in all these instances, look 
like chance-work, or the operation of the unconscious 
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properties of matter ? What could intelligence have done 

more ? 

But this was to be a movable structure ; if the frame- 
work had been all of one piece, it might have been as 
firm and as solid, but it would also have been as mo- 
tionless, as a statue. Vegetables are fixed to one place, 
their nutriment is ever at hand, all their wants are sup* 
plied without any effort, they have neither the need nor 
the power to alter their situation.* But man is a locomo- 
tive machine ; he has the power of self-motion, as well 
as the necessity of transferring himself from place to 
place. He must seek his food and prepare it ; he must 
provide himself with clothing and put it on; he has a 
thousand offices to perform, and ten. thousand motions 
are requisite. If man's frame had been made immov- 
able, or but of one piece, he must have perished. In 
order, then, to admit of all these motions, the skeleton 
is divided into a great number of parts, of such size and 
shape, and in such positions, as to allow of motions of 
innumerable variety The number of distinct bones is 
two hundred and fifly-four, all connected and combined 
into one piece of frame- work. Now, to manage all this, 
so the connection shall be at once firm, the motions easy, 

♦ There are some few exceptions, particularly in aquatic plants, 
which float on the surface of the water. For an account of these, 
and many remarkable phenomena in the vegetable world, see an 
interesting work, entitled ' The Physiology of Plants,' which, 
though anonymous, is generally known to be the production of 
Mr. Murray, whose lectures in various branches of science have 
profited no small number of our countrymen, in different parts of 
the kingdom, and who is the author of several publications, in 
which science pays a willing homage to divine truth. 
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where motion is needed, and capable of being continued 
for a long time together, requires no small contrivance 
and dexterity. If we could conceive of a person, with- 
out any knowledge of the human frame, a most ingeni* 
ous mechanic, who should be required to give a plan 
for such a piece of frame-work, comprising within the 
dimensions of a human body all the requisites of strength, 
durability, firmness, lightness, protection, and thousands 
of motions, in almost every possible direction, we should 
feel that it was a task which, if at all practicable, would 
require the utmost knowledge, and skill, and long con* 
trivance. How, then, can we suppose that all these 
provisions are made, and these conditions actually ful- 
filled, by any thing short of a most surprising wisdom 
and intelligence ? Let us see how all this is efifected. 

As the- various pieces, which constitute this frame- 
work, are necessarily connected together, their extremi- 
ities do not teiminate abruptly, but are formed to fit each 
other with the most complete adaptation. If they had 
been formed accidentally, without any design to fit each 
other, there would have been a great probability that the 
extremities of the movable bones might some of them 
have been points, or that two concave or convex extrem- 
ities might have met, which would have rendered mo- 
tion impracticable. But we see a convex always working 
in a concavity, a tenon in a mortice, a projection in an 
indentation. No two parts which a carpenter intends 
to unite are formed with a more evident adaptation, the 
one to the other. 

As the motions to be performed are many, the joints 
vary considerably, according to their relative position, 
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ftnd the kind and extent of motion needed. Tlie prin- 
eipel agents in the movements of the body are the arms 
and legs ; but in each of these upper and lower extrem- 
ities, the bones are so divided, and arranged, and artic- 
ulated^ as to admit of very extensive, varied, and com- 
^cated movements. The hip and the shoulder joints 
are formed by the working of a globular extremity into 
a kind of trup, called frequently the ball and socket joint 
By diis mode of articulation, motion is admitted in any 
direction. Now this kind of joint was particularly ne- 
cessary just in this ][dace, as all the motions which any 
part of the limb has to perform depend on thi& It is 
just the place where an ingenious mechanic would have 
fixed a joint capable of this rotary motion. It is also 
worthy of remark, that at those joints, where there is 
any considerable weight, or liability to pressure, the 
vmiting extremities are much larger than the other parts 
of the bone; by this means, the weight or pressure is 
better supported, and there is less danger of dislocation. 
At the elbow and knee, the joints are of a difierent de- 
scription, and consist of eminences and hollows adapted 
to each other. In other cases, the bones work by slid- 
ing over a smooth surface. But there are two very pe- 
culiar kinds of articulations, which, though often noticed, 
we should not be justified in omitting. 

The first is, that which admits of the motions of the 
head. On many accounts it was necessary that the 
head should have a freedom and fecility of motion in 
every direction. Here are fixed four of the senses, by 
which the mind within holds intercourse with the exter- 
iml world. It is very necessary that the organs of sight 
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'^md isotiiid, ottMmg and smeHing, should be presented 
iHth gteat ^se towards any object. How is this to be 
aii^^ftfplished, consistently with a firm position on the 
bony eokimn which supports the head t On iheiipper- 
ttntait bone of the spine, thence called the atlas, the skull, 
^Mrith its iihportant contents, rests ; and the motion which 
"Slid ttftien^fttion admits, is that of playing up and down, 
ijr forwards and backwards, in a hinges-like johil By 
this we can el€nrate or depress the head, so as to corn- 
thai^ a consideittble extent of view in a perpendicalaT 
direction. Bnt in order to allow of motion in a hori- 
feontal plffifiie from right to left, the second bone of tiie 
Y^nebral column, called the dentatas, has a projection 
which fits into a corresponding hoUow in the atlas, or 
bone which reists upon it, so as to form a swivel joint. 
In the perpendicalat motion, therefore, the head moves 
irti the atlas ; in the horizontal movement, both the head 
'khd the titks move on the dentatus. Is it possible to 
b^eve ^lat in this there was no intended provision, no 
"littmght, no mind employed ? Is there any ingenious 
contrivance to accomplish an end, in any department of 
tnedbanics, that more distinctly announces design ? 

Another kind of articulation which deserves niotice, 
is that which occurs in the formation of the spine. This 
18 Ae column which supports the upper part of the body, 
and is fixed upon the pelvis, which, extending its base, is 
sustained by the two great pillars of the human' febric. 
While, in various ways, strength, firmness, and solidity 
are -secured to this important pillar, its peculiar construc- 
tion gives it that necessary flexibility, of which a single 
strong bone would pot admit. It is composed of tw^ty- 
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four distinct bones, tbe sur&ces of which do not come 
into actual contact with each other, but between them is 
an elastic cartilaginous substance, which, by allowing 
the vertebrsB to be brought nearer to each other, on any 
one particular edge^ admits of the bending of tbe body 
in that direction. By this admirable contrivance, the 
spinal marrow, which passes through the entire verte- 
bral column, is preserved from those numerous occasions 
of pressure, which it must otherwise sustain under the 
circumstances of various flexion to which the tnmk is 
subject, and without which provision the most serious 
consequences would perpetually ensue. It possesses, by 
this means also, in connection with its slight curvature, 
an elastic property, " without which every motion of the 
body would produce a jar to the delicate texture of the 
brain, and we should suffer almost as much in alighting 
on our feet, as in falling on our head." * Is it possible 
not to perceive, in the curious mechanism of this solid, 
yet elastic pillar, through which that " silver chord," the 
spinal marrow, passes in safety amidst all the motions 
of the body, that the difficulties so ingeniously obviated 
were foreseen, and that the advantages thus obtained 
were designed ? 

We must pass over the curious mechanism of the 
hand, with its twenty-seven bones, admitting of motions 
and positions almost innumerable; and the no less re- 
markable construction of the foot, with its thirty-six dis- 

♦ Animal Mechanics,— p. 8. One of the most valuable and in- 
teresting publications of the Society for the Promotion of Useftd 
Knowledge, which, it is imderstood, is the production of Sir 
Chas. Bell. 
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tinct parts, so put together, as not only like a pedestal 
to support the febric, but built also on elastic arches, to 
preserve the whole from sudden shocks in walking, and 
to give a springiness to its motions. Every part of this 
adniirable structure bears an impress of designing wis- 
dom, which the study and the skill of those who have 
had the longest experience in mechanical constructions 
can seldom equal '*Men proceed," says a distinguish- 
ed ornament of his profession, "in a slow course of ad- 
vancement in architectural, or mechanical, or optical 
sciences; and when an improvement is made, it is found 
that there are all along examples of it in the human 
body, which ought to have been marked before, and 
which might have suggested to us the improvement." * 
•* We undertake to prove," says the same author, " that 
the foundation of the Eddystone light-house, the perfec- 
tion of human architecture and ingenuity, is not formed 
on principles so correct, as those which have directed 
the arrangement of the bones of the foot ; that the most 
perfect piUar or l^gpost is not adjusted with the accu- 
racy of the hollow bones which support our weight ; 
that the insertion of a ship's mast into the hull is a clum- 
sy contrivance, compared with the connection of the hu- 
man spine and pelvis; and that the tendons are compo- 
sed in a manner superior to the last patent cables of 
Haddart, or yet the more recently improved chain ca- 
bles of Bloxam." * 

Before we quit the skeleton human frame, we must 
be permitted to make an additional remark or two re- 

♦ Animal Mechanics, — ^p. 2. 
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specting the joints. As these are to be in play dnring a 
number of years, two things are highly necessary ; that 
provision should be made against the wearing aiiray by 
friction of the joints which work into each odier, nUA 
against their being easily displaced. To wtcorttflSA 
the first object, the articulating sur&ces are cortittA 
with a cartilage soil and smooth as the best polished ivo* 
ry. And to facilitate, still farther, the motions ofdl6 
bones in the joints, and to prevent the injtilry from fric- 
tion, there are vessels which secrete an oily mucilflgdi 
which continually lubricates the joints. To prereixt 
dislocation, the bones are, at these joints, firmly hsumHeA 
together by ligaments, formed of a strong pliant aftlb- 
stance, which, while they admit a freedom of motion to 
a certain extent, keep every thing in its place. If these 
be considered accidental circumstances, they are cer- 
tainly accidents of the most fortunate kind, its Mrithotit 
them all the other admirable adjustments would have 
been worthless, or nearly so, and the working of the htt- 
man machine would have been impracticable. Let me 
beg my sceptical hearers to put together these tioti<;es 
of a few, a very few, of the striking adaptations, ihe evi- 
dent provision against evils, and the curious arrange- 
ments, by which advantages are obtained, which the hu- 
man skeleton exhibits, and to allow, without prejudice, 
their due force on the mind, and I can scarcely think 
that they will resist the strong proof of intelligence 
which these display. 

We have seen that, while the support of the fiibric is 
one object attained by this bony frame-work, there is 
another intention quite as evident in their formation, 
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and that is motion; and that such is the mechanical 
idcill with which they are disposed, as to admit of innu- 
merable movements, in almost every direction. The 
bones may, therefore, for the most part, be considered as 
a system of levers. But how are these levers to act in 
all the required directions ? To all the movable spars of a 
ship, we see ropes attached ; the yards, the gafls, the 
booms, all have their cordage, to move them in different 
directions. Hence the numerous ropes, running, some 
horizontally, others perpendicularly, parallel to each 
other, crossing each other, appear to a landsman all in- 
termingled and confused, while to a sailor the use of 
every one is known, and he sees that the place, the size, 
and direction of every one is just what it should be. 
To a person unacquainted with the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame, if the covering were removed, he would 
see a number of distinct layers of flesh, laid on each 
otber, and crossing each othei in many directions; 
and, on a closer inspection, he might see the attachment 
of the muscles to the bones ; still he might view in the 
whole nothing but a mass of flesh, without perceiving 
any thing like mechanical contrivance. But in this the 
eye of the anatomist sees a fine, a beautiful, a most ac- 
curately adjusted piece of machinery, with the oflSce of 
every part of which he is acquainted, and the ingenious 
construction of the whole of which he admires. Let us 
take a brief and cursory view of the muscular system, 
and see whether we can discover any evidence of intel- 
ligence and skill in its formation and its working. 

The composition of a muscle is itself a very curious 
subject of inquiry. It consists of three parts ; — ^the ex- 
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tremity of its origin, where it is fixed on the bone which 
is to be the support of its motion ; such as the insertion of 
the tendon of the biceps flexor cubiti, that muscle which 
bends the fore-arm into the scapula by two heads ; — the 
middle, or fleshy part of the muscle, which, in the in- 
stance now mentioned, continues from the shoulder down 
to the front of the fore-arm ; — and the tendon at the oth- 
er extremity, inserted into the bone, which it is intended 
to move as a lever, which insertion takes place, in the case 
now specified, in the radius, one of the bones of the fore- 
arm, a short distance from the elbow. The tendons of 
a muscle are white, and exceedingly strong. They are 
composed of small fibres, so plaited and interlaced to- 
gether, as to give, on mechanical principles, the great- 
est degree of strength. The muscle to which these 
tendons are attached, consists of an inconceivable num- 
ber of fibres, laid together in small bundles, and united 
firmly by the cellular substance. When the anatomist 
proceeds to separate these threads, he finds each bundle 
inclosed in an appropriate * case, and this small bundle 
inclosing a number of still smaller bundles similarly 
inclosed ; and, continuing his researches by the aid of 
the microscope, he finds each of these again inclosing 
others, till he can go no farther ; the elementary thread 
or fibre being too fine to be traced. Now, these delicate 
fibres, in comparison of which the thread T)f a spider's 
web is a coarse rope, are* laid and united together with 
an art so admirable, and the mutual support which they 
render is so complete, that the muscle of which they 
are composed is capable of sustaining an enormous 
weight, and will admit of the breaking of a bone before 
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they yield. It is on this principle that you first comb 
joux wool, to get the filaments straight and parallel, that 
they may be in a position to give mutual support, and 
take care that such a number of them shall be united 
together as may give the requisite degree of strength 
to the yam.* Certainly, if contrivance had been em- 
ployed with the greatest dexterity, a more complete re- 
sult could not have been obtained. 

But how is the motion of the bones, in all the neces- 
sary directions, effected by these muscles? In a way 
which, if devised by human ingenuity, would have been 
considered a master-piece of skill. The whole machine 
is to be transferred from place to place, with ease and 
speed, by a power working within it; and all its vari- 
ous parts must admit of separate movements. For eve- 
ry distinct movement, one muscle, at least, is provided, 
one end of which is fixed securely to a bone which is 
the support of the motion, and the other by its tendon to 
the part to be moved ; the middle part, called the belly 
of the muscle, contracts by a power dependent on the will, 
and swells into a larger bulk, and thus draws the movable 
bone, the joint on which it turns being the fulcrum, with 
considerable force. Of the extent of this power we are 
sensible by our muscular action. Such, indeed, is the 
power of the contracting muscle, thfit it can actually 
afiR)rd to spare a portion of it in order to secure rapidity 
of movement. You are all aware of the great principle 

♦ Perhaps it may be proper to remark, that these lectures were 
delivered to a manufacturing community, and these and other 
subsequent allusions are best understood by such a class. It was 
not thought necessary to omit or alter them. 
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of mechanics; that power can only be gained at the ex- 
pense of time, or, what is equivalent, motion ; and that a 
rapid motion can be secured only by the sacrifice of 
power. But it is sometimes an object of considerable 
importance to obtain a rapid movement, and then, as in 
a lever of the third kind, the power is applied between 
the fulcrum and the other end of the lever. Now this 
•onstruction frequently obtains in the machinery of the 
human frame. Take, for instance, the muscle already 
referred to (the biceps flexor cubiti. ) One extremity being 
fixed in the shoulder blade, it passes onward, till it is 
inserted in the main bone of the fore-arm. The elbow 
joint is the fulcrum on which the .lever rests, and the 
insertion of the muscle is withii\ a very short distance 
of the joint ; by this means there is a great loss of pow- 
er ; if the insertion had taken place at any point nearer 
the wrist, a greater weight might have been raised, but 
as it is, besides the great inconvenience in point of size, 
which an attachment lower down the arm would have 
occasioned, the hand moves with a velocity which is 
far more frequently needed, and more generally useful, 
than the capability of raising a greater weight The 
advantage of this rapid movement of the hand, in pro- 
tecting the person, in the use of the. hammer and the 
axe, and in a thousand manual operations of constant 
recurrence, is unspeakable. 

But what must not be overlooked, is the circumstance 
that to every muscle whieh moves a bone, there is an 
antagonist which acts in a difierent direction. How is 
it possible that this can be accidental ? For every flexor 
there is an extensor, for every abductor an adductor, 
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and for a pronator a supinator. A single muscle only 
to eveiy bone, would leave the human frame nearly as 
incapable of action as though it had none at all. There 
18 a muscle to straighten the arm as well as to bend it, 
one to bring the bead to its position after it has been 
turned, one to open the eye, as well as to shut it With- 
out this capability of antagonistic action in the different 
muscles, it would be impossible to stand, to walk,to eat,or, 
in &ct, to maintain for any length of time our existence. 
It must also be noticed, that whenever, in obedience to 
the will, any particular muscle is called into action, its 
antagonist immediately relaxes, or the action of both 
might keep the limb at rest ; a flexor and extensor yield 
as readily and certainly to each other's movement as 
the two scales of a balance, or as if they acted by mutu- 
al consent 

To perform all the requisite functions, a very large 
apparatus of muscles is necessary. I'hose by which 
voluntary motion is performed are four hundred and 
thirty-six. And is it not a most astonishing instance of 
contrivance, that all these should be so placed as not tb 
interfere with each other's motions, and yet to occupy 
80 small a space ? They pass over and under each oth- 
er, they cross each other; in some cases one passes 
through another, or they change the direction of their 
power, as by a loop or pulley, or, situated for conveni- 
ence at a distance, they perform their office by means 
of a small cordage, where a large muscle could not con- 
veniently act; as the tendons which move the toes, 
which are actually strapped down by ligaments at the 
instep, and run in a sheath beneath those fastenings high- 
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er up the leg, till they join the muscle. What could 
the most skilful contrivance have done more? Consider, 
then, the curious construction of these muscles, their 
number, their variety, their position, their adaptation, 
and their power; without which not a word could 
be spoken, nor a morsel of food chewed, nor a finger 
moved ; and the exact arrangement by which they are 
all disposed, so as to act with the greatest advantage, 
and, without interference or disorder, to occupy so small 
a space ; and can you hesitate to acknowledge a creat- 
ing intelligence? A ship, with all its decks, and masts, 
and rigging, does not exhibit half the mechanical con- 
trivance and ingenuity which the human frame displays; 
and what would you say of a man, who could suppose 
that "Nature" had framed this curious structure; 
meaning, that the various particles of matter which com- 
pose its hull and its rigging, had all, by the necessary 
laws of unconscious matter, arranged themselves into 
planks, and masts, and yards, and blocks of different 
kinds, and sails of various shapes and sizes, just fitted 
to their place, and ropes withal to work the vessel, so as 
to form a fine and gallant ship of war ? 

But how is all this apparatus of muscles, with their 
tendinous cords, to operate on the bony levers, so as to 
give them motion at the proper time, and in the right 
direction 1 In your mills the power is generated by 
steam, and by means of shafts and straps communicated 
to any part of the machinery, at what time and in what 
proportions and places the mind which gpvems all 
deems proper. In a ship, a presiding mind governs 
the whole arrangement. The word of command is 
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giTen ; and the halliards, the braces, the sheets, the tacks, 
the bowlines, are immediately put in motion by the 
crew. The-sails are hoisted, or reefed, or taken in, in 
order to accelerate or retard the speed of the vessel, to 
die fnotion of which the rudder gives the intended di- 
rection. So,<in the human structure, there is a presid- 
ing mind, to which all the machinery is subject; its 
volitions are the word of command, which is no sooner 
given, than one, two, or twenty muscles instantly exert 
their force, and, by their tendons, draw the bone in the 
required direction. And with what an admirable pre- 
cision this is done ! there is no mistake of the order 
given; a foot does not move instead of a hand ; the arm 
is not depressed when the will commands its eleva- 
tion, and motion is not continued when the order 
is given to stop. Not one of the four hundred and 
thirty-six voluntary muscles move without an order, and 
only just that one, or that number of muscles, which are 
needed ; without any refusal to act or to be still, with- 
out any interference of one class with the movements of 
the other, and without a mementos delay, is obedience 
rendered. All this is performed by means of the nerves, 
which are supplied to every part of the human frame. 
We can trace all muscular motion to the nerves, and 
these to their common centre, the brain, or its continuance, 
the spinal marrow. If any of the nerves, communica- 
ting between the brain and any particular part, are sev- 
ered, the power of motion and sensation is lost. But 
here we stop; a veil which we cannot penetrate is thrown 
over the' rest — we come to something invisible; there is 

a mysterious power which operates on the sensorium, 

8 
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which communicates its volitions hy what is termed the 
nervous influence, which is known only hy its proper- 
ties and effects, and which We call THE SOUL. • How 
the mind's volition produces instantaneously the motion 
of a limh ; how the commands of the will are propaga- 
ted hy means of the nerves, through many limhs and 
intervening parts of the system, to the extremities, to a 
foot, or a finger, and that with a rapidity equal to the 
passage of light, or the motion of the electric fluid, is 
equally heyond the comprehension of a philosopher and 
a child. 

The nerves are cords of various size, proceeding from 
the brain and spinal marrow; the former supplying 
principally the organs of sense, the latter those of motion ; 
they are given off' in distinct pairs, and their ramifica- 
tions extend over the entire corporeal structure. By 
them the commands of the will are transmitted to every 
muscle which is ordered into motion. And not only do 
they communicate the mind's pleasure to every part of 
its dominions, — they also convey information to a con- 
siderable extent of whatever passes in these realms, or 
without them, which affects its welfare. If there is any 
mischief going on in any portion of the system, if injury 
is received by cold or heat, obstructions or collisions, or 
by whatever may affect the well-being of any part, the 
nerves give notice to the mind, by the pain which is felt, 
and thus act like sentinels at their post, whose vigilance 
nothing can escape. 

And besides this geheral intelligence,' which it is the 
office of the nerves to give, there are some appropriated 
to peculiar functions^ to give information of a specific 
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kind. Some of these give the sensations of hardness, 
softness, smoothness, and others of a like kind ; some 
have the charge of sounds^vothers of odors and tastes, 
and to others is assigned the office of conveying to the 
mind ideas of form and color. These are the means by 
which the mind carries on its intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world, and holds correspondence with other liv- 
ing creatures. Can we, then, from even this brief and 
cursory glance at the nervous system, which has not 
noticed a thousandth part of its wonders, resist the im- 
pression that mind had been employed in its construc- 
tion? Could such a telegraphic communication have 
been established between the brain and every part of 
the system, by which a correspondence is maintained, 
not only with every muscle, but with every fibre, by 
mere chance ? Could so complete a system of guardian- 
ship be constituted over every part of the frame by the 
** necessary laws " of matter ? Could such a mode of cor- 
respondence with external objects be accidental ? What 
is not the mind capable of believing, that can believe 
this! 

We oflen see very, delicate machinery, or what is 
liable to injury from exposure to the air, or contact with 
other bodies, inclosed in a case ; and thus it is with the 
human body. The muscles and nerves, and the various 
vessels, are of a texture too delicate to admit either of 
such exposure or contact; they are placed, therefore, in 
a suitable covering. First, every hollow is filled up, 
and every inequality rendered smooth, by the cellular 
texture, which is the general medium of connection be- 
tween the difierent parts of the body, and which con- 
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tains aa adipose substance, which allows of their gliding 
smoothly over each other in performing their lespectiye 
functions. Over the whole is drawn the skin ; the in- 
ner part of which is the cutis, or true skin, full of an 
immense number of small vessels, containing numerous 
papillae, and being spread over with innumerable ner- 
vous filaments : this is the seat of the organ of touch, 
and is exquisitely sensible. Above this lies the mucous 
membrane, forming the coloring matter of the skin. 
Over all is spread a fine scarf skin, full of pores, of a 
thin transparent substance, capable of being easily re- 
newed if it receive an injury, covering and protecting 
the extremely sensible true skin, itself not possessing 
sensibility. In this case, which envelopes the human 
firame, we see many objects accomplished. The muscles, 
with the vessels which accompany them, have a cover- 
ing of the most pliant and flexible kind, so as to admit 
of every motion which the body requires ; this cover- 
ing forms the station . where all the nerves take their 
post, to communicate to the brain intelligence of what 
happens on the surface of the body : it has also a deli- 
cate and transparent veil, which, while it protects what 
is beneath, itself suflers no pain, and which, where firom 
pressure, such as in the palms of the hands and at the 
soles of the feet, it is more liable to be worn out, is thick- 
er than at the other parts of the surface. Do not these 
things look very much like studied or designed arr 
rangements ? 

We have now given a brief sketch of the building of 
the human firame, and the provisions made for the work- 
ing of its machinery. Before we quit this part of the 
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aalject, there is one view of the case, to which I wish 
especially to call your attention, and that is the very 
evident adaptation, not only of the several parts to each 
other, hut of the several systems of parts, so as to pro- 
duce one ohject. In the frame-work of the structure, 
we have seen not only an excellent selection of material, 
its division into a vast numher of parts, all exactly ad- 
justed to each other, so as to protect all that is vital and 
important, and to admit of movements without numher, 
and the joints in which these levers work, so constructed, 
-and so supplied with a mucilage as to prevent friction; 
we have not only seen millions of millions of fihres, so 
laid together and disposed as to give to each muscle the 
collective strength of the whole, and these furnished 
with tendinous cords to fix them to their proper levers, 
and to work either near or at a distance ; we have not 
only seen a system of nerves, in connection with the 
sensorium, spreading themselves through every part of 
the human frame, giving notice to every distii\ct fihre 
when to act and when to rest, and keeping open a com* 
munication between the mind within and the world 
without ; but we also have seen that the system of bones 
was evidently intended to be worked by a system of 
muscles, and that the system of muscles was as obvious- 
ly made to work the bones, and that the system of nerves 
was plainly made with reference both to bones and 
muscles. £ach of these systems is very complicated, 
and each complete in itself; and yet, without the combi- 
nation of the three systems, the human structure would 
have been incapable of action. If it could, by any po»- 
aibility, be supposed that random chance or blind neces-^ 
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sity could have arranged either one of these beautifol 
and complex systems, the probability, that two other sys- 
tems, of equal beauty, and order, and adaptation, should, 
in the same way and* at the same time, be formed, and 
combined with it, is, beyond all calculation, so completely 
against such supposition, that, in any other case, the 
man who should assign such effects to such causes, 
would not be considered sane. 

We shall now pass on to another interesting view of 
the human frame, and consider the means by which it 
is preserved in strength and vigor, for a number of 
years together. This will furnish us, if I mistake not, 
with additional proofs, and those of the most striking 
kind, of intelligence and design in the marvellous con- 
struction and working of the various apparatus which 
combine to form the human frame. In unorganized 
masses, such as rocks, or minerals, the same particles 
may remain for ages ; but there is this remarkable pe- 
culiarity of organized bodies, whether of the vegetable 
or animal kingdom, that the particles which compose 
them are never stationary, and the bodies themselves 
are constantly the subjects of change. At no two mo- 
ments of our lives do our bodies contain exactly the 
same identical particles. There is a constant motion, a 
perpetual waste. No part of the human frame, howev- 
er solid, is exempt from this. Every bone, every mus- 
cle, every nerve, every gland, is constantly wasting. 
Whether the particles of matter which have passed into 
the composition of an animal body, are incapable of sus- 
taining the vital action beyond a given time, or whether 
it be a law of that mysterious state of being which y^ 
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call life, — whatever be the cause, the fact is ascertained; 
by organs adapted to the express purpose, the' refuse of 
organization is continually thrown oiT from the human 
frame, and poured into the common reservoir of matter, 
the great storehouse of nature. How, then, is this piece 
of wonderful mechanism repaired and kept in order t 
How is all its waste of wear and tear supplied 1 If it is 
every moment losing a portion of its substance, which 
is become unfit to be retained in the system any longer, 
how is it so renewed as to keep up its bulk, and form, 
and strength 1 If, in any of your machinery, after you 
have taken all due precaution for its preservation, by 
constructing it of proper materials, diminishing the 
friction, and guarding against accident, a part wears 
out by constant use, you have no means of keeping the 
machine in proper action but by supplying a new wheel, 
or piston, or lever, or adding a new part in place of that 
which has been rendered unfit for use. But this is a 
poor contrivance, compared with the admirable expedi- 
ent which is adopted to supply the waste of the human 
machine. It is by the introduction of new matter from 
the world without us, in such a manner and in such 
portions as are necessary, and by the most astonishing 
contrivances for' the distribution of this new matter, 
through every part of the human frame, and to every 
point where decay renders renovation requisite. This 
is a process at once so wonderful, and so much to our 
purpose, that we must beg your attention to a few partic- 
ulars connected with this interesting subject. 

We have already noticed that the supply, to recruit 
Ans continued waste, must be procured from without. 
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The world in which we live is the great storehouae 
from which all the materials are drawn. All the in- 
numerable and diversified particles of matter, that have 
built up every animal frame, and constructed every veg- 
etable since the commencement of their respective kinda^ 
hav^ been derived from this great repository ; and while 
the generations of every living thing have successively 
perished, here are still in being the same numerical 
particles ; all the changes and combinations of the nu- 
merous bodies which have existed in the mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal kingdoms, have not destroyed a sior 
gle atom, nor added one to the original stock. It is not, 
however, from the earth directly that the human body 
receives its nutrition, but from substances already oi- 
ganized ; from seeds, fruits, herbage, and the flesh of 
birds, beasts, and fishes. But it is remarkable that, 
though organized bodies afford the requisite nutrition* 
their organization must be destroyed, a complete decom- 
position take place, and new combinations formed, be- 
fore the particles which composed them are competent 
to take their station in the himian- frame. As this struc- 
ture is composed of very different materials, portions of 
matter corresponding with each must be frirnished; 
there must be particles of a peculiar kind for the bones^ 
muscles, fiit, skin, hair, nails, and many other parts. 
The various materials for renovating all these constitu- 
ents of our frame are found in our food; but with the 
discoveries of modem chemistry, and its most refined and 
elaborate processes, there is no possibility of extracting 
these substances from what we take as die elements of 
nutrition. It is by a chemistry infinitely more refined 
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than human skill can boast, that this is constantly, and 
widi the greatest &cility and certainty, accomplished. 

The first stage of this curious and necessary process 
consists in grinding down the material of nutrition, and 
reducing it into a pulp. I cannot conceive how any 
one can attentively consider the mechanism of the mouth 
alone, ^without recognizing a Divine Intelligence, in 
forming this apparatus and adapting it to its end. First, 
look at the teeth : can any thing be imagined more suita- 
ble to the purpose ? Their position is just where they are 
needed ; in the very aperture by which the food is re- 
ceived and the process commenced. Their relative sit- 
uation, and size, and ofiice, also look much like design. 
Several teeth, sharp and cutting, are placed in the front 
of the mouth, to separate a portion for mastication; 
then a number of others, broad and strong, called, from 
their office, "the grinders," placed just where the jaw has 
most power of comminution. One jaw only would be 
useless; there are therefore a pair, acting like the blades 
of a pair of shears, or the upper and nether mill-stones. 
The cutting and the grinding teeth are ranged just op- 
posite each other. Take notice how hard they are, and 
how firmly fixed, so as to work for a long course of 
years. Look at the beautiful enamel which covers them, 
and which is peculiar to the teeth. Why should all 
the bones, besides, be covered with a membrane, but 
these with a substance so hard as to strike fire with 
steel 7 In every one of these particulars is there not the 
most evident design, and that of a highly beneficial 
character? But all this provision would be useless, 
without the means of moving the jaws in several direc- 
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tions. These means, however, are not wanting; the 
jaws are capable of six different movements, upwards 
and downwards, forwards and backwards, ' right and 
left, by means of muscles attached to them for that pur- 
pose ; some of them working in a very curious way, 
and several acting in every motion of the jaws. By 
the movements of which the tongue is capable, the food 
is placed in different positions, to facilitate the process 
of mastication. But moisture is necessary; and moist- 
ure is provided. About the jaws and tongue there are 
many glands placed, the office of which is to secrete a 
fluid ; by the action of chewing, this moisture exudes, 
and, mixing with the food, assists the working of the 
jaws and* tongue, in bringing it into a condition fit for 
the stomach. Now, I ask, whether there is any mill 
for grinding corn, or malt, or any other substance, that 
is constructed with an ingenuity equal to that which the 
apparatus of the mouth displays in this process t And 
if we admit intelligence, acting with reference to an end 
in the less, by what rule of reasoning ought we to ex- 
clude it from the greater ? 

The apparatus for conveying the food to the stomach 
is not less appropriate and ingenious. The mechanism 
of the many muscles employed, the elasticity of the tube, 
called the SBSophagus, through which it passes, the lu- 
bricated state in which this tube is kept by a liquid se- 
creted for that purpose, and its action in forcing the 
food towards its destined receptacle, are all most curious 
processes, on which we cannot stop to particularize. 
We must, however, notice one instance of most exquisite 
contrivance. At the lower and back part of tlie held, 
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behind the tongue, is a funnel-shaped bag, called the 
phar3mx, the wide part opening towards the mouth, the 
pipe being the sesophagus, which leads down into the 
stomach. Into the upper and anterior portion of this 
bag, two holes open, by which the air passes from the 
nostrils, through another tube called the trachea, or 
windpipe, into the lungs. Into the same bag the food 
also enters, in order to pass by the aesophagus into the 
stomach. But, as the trachea is placed in front of the 
esophagus, is there not great danger of the food passing 
into the lungs, and fatally obstructing their important 
function? This danger was evidently foreseen and obvi- 
ated. In the very act of swallowing, a cartilaginous 
valve, called the epiglottis, closes the -aperture of the 
windpipe securely, so that the food passes easily 
and safely into the passage which conveys it to the 
stomach. But for this valve, death would be certain, 
either through inanition, if, aware of the danger, we 
abstained from food, or by instant suffocation, if we at- 
tempted to swallow. Without this valve, the new-bom 
infant would perish at its mother's breast ; — without this 
valve, the first morsel that the first man endeavored to 
swallow, would have terminated at once his being and 
his race. Has any contrivance, resulting from foresight 
and human intelligence, ever exhibited precaution with 
more distinctness and effect ? Who can forbear exclaim- 
ing with devout admiration, "the finger of God is 
here." 

By the act of deglutition, the food so far prepared is 
conveyed through the sesophagus into the stomach. 
Hfiffe it undergoes another important process. Besides 
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the muscular action, to which every part of the solid 
food taken into the stomach is successively exposed, by 
being brought into contact with its sur&ce, there is in 
this organ a fluid secreted, of a most peculiar nature, 
which from its situation is called the gastric juice. This, 
it is found by experiments, is, in different animals, adapt- 
ed to the kind of food on which they respectively live, 
— ^whether vegetable or animal, or both. No chemistry 
can form any thing like this extraordinary liquid. It is 
apparently the mildest of all fluids ; and yet its power 
as a solvent is unequalled. In the human stomach it 
acts on vegetable and animal matter deprived of vitality, 
in a manner which is truly astonishing ; and yet, oa 
the living fibre, and, consequently, on the coats of the 
stomach, which, during life, contains it, it has no power. 
Did a chemist ever contrive a solvent with more evi- 
dent adaptation to the substance to which it should be 
applied, and at the same time with a nicer adjustment, 
so that it should accomplish no incidental mischief but 
efiect the intended good, and that alone ? The food is 
thus converted into a pulpy liquid, called chyme. But 
the necessary process is not completed ; the substance, 
thus fsLT prepared, has to pass into a kind of second 
stomach, called the duodenum, the entrance to which is 
termed the pylorus. ** Nothing in the animal economy 
is more curious and wonderful, than the action of that 
class of organs of which the pylorus afibrds a remark- 
able example. If a portion of undigested food presents 
itself at this door of the stomach, it is not only not per- 
mitted to pass, but the door is closed against it with ad- 
ditional firmness; or, in other words, the muscular 
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fibres of the pylorus, instead of relaxing, contract with 
more than ordinary force. In certain cases, or whet^ 
the digestion is morbidly slow, or when very indigesti- 
Ue food has been taken, the mass is carried to the py- 
lorus before it has been duly acted on by the gastric 
juice ; then, instead of inducing the pylorus to relax, in 
order to allow of its transmission to the duodenum, it 
causes it to contract with so much violence as to pro- 
duce pain, while the food thus retained in the stomach 
kmger than natural, disorders the organ ; and if the di- 
gestion cannot ultimately be performed, that disorder 
goes on increasing until vomiting is excited, by which 
means the load that oppressed it is expelled. The py- 
lorus is a guardian placed between the first and the 
second stomach, in order to prevent any substance from 
passing from the former until it is in a condition to be 
acted on by the latter ; and so faithfully does this guar- 
dian perform its office, that it will often, as we have seen, 
force the stomach to reject the offending matter by vom- 
iting, rather than allow it to pass in an unfit state ; 
whereas, when chyme, duly prepared, presents itself it 
readily opens a passage for it into the duodenum."* 
How serious would have been the mischief resulting to 
the whole frame, if some such expedient had not pre- 
vented the too early transference of the contents of the 
stomach to its next stage? On this our health and 
strength in a great measure depend. And can it be 
believed, that so necessary and beneficial an arrange- 
ment is the result of accident and undesigning necessi- 

♦ Library of Useful Knowlodge.— Animal Physiology, p. 41. 
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ty 1 Is not the wisdom that built the human frame ap- 
parent here 1 

But the process goes on; and as the substance now 
called chyme moves forward, it receives other changes 
from peculiar fluids, secreted just in the proper place, 
and applied just at the proper time ; the principal of 
which appears to be the bile, prepared by the liver, and 
exuded by a duct, so as to mix with the chyme in the 
duodenum. Another change is the consequence of this; 
its purest portions then separate into chyle, a cream- 
like liquor, which, passing slowly along the intestines, 
gradually disappears, being absorbed by the lacteals, an 
innumerable quantity of hair-like vessels, which, uniting, 
pass, by a circuitous route, into the thoracic duct, the 
contents of which are poured into a large vein commu- 
nicating with the heart. The chyle thus mixes with 
the blood, and is then prepared for circulating through 
the system. How truly admirable are those processes ; 
how wonderful and complicated the apparatus ; how ex- 
act all the arrangements by which the food we eat, 
whether vegetable or animal, seeds or fruits, is convert- 
ed into that vital fluid which ministers nutrition to the 
whole system, and supplies its constant waste ! What 
themical laboratory, with its furnaces, and crucibles, 
and alembics, all in full action, can give stronger proofs 
of intelligence and design 1 

But we must notice, in tTie next place, though with a 
far greater attention to brevity than the subject deserves, 
the manner in which the preparation thus formed is 
distributed through the system. The whole circulation 
of the blood depends on the heart. Centrally situated 
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in those domains, every part of which it is to supply 
with aliment, and that without intermission, it is well 
secured as within the walls of a citadel, and is furnish- 
ed with a case which protects it, keeps it lubricated, and 
afibrds room for its constant play. The heart is a strong 
muscle, of a very peculiar kind, constructed with the 
most obvious design of performing the important func- 
tion assigned to it. It is a kind of double organ, con- 
sisting of two parts and set* of apparatus, which per- 
form distinct oiBces. These two parts, however, are 
not like the pairs of organs and limbs which we possess, 
such as two eyes, two ears, and two hands, each one of 
which is completely independent of the other, and ca- 
pable of performing separately the full office of that or- 
gan or limb. But, though it appears possible that the 
right and left portions of this organ might have acted 
separately, yet both are absolutely necessary, and their 
union probably gives strength to the structure and pow- 
er to its movement. Each portion of the heart is furnished 
with two cavities, an auricle and ventricle; and each 
portion has a large artery and vein communicating with 
it. Each part also superintends a circulation of its 
own. To the right, is assigned the circulation of the 
whole mass of blood through the lungs ; and to the left, 
its distribution through all the other parts of the body. 
The venous blood, which, after circulating through th« 
system, becomes of a dark purplish color, and is inca- 
pable of supporting life, enters the right portion of the 
heart by the vena cava, and is sent through the lungs 
by the pulmonic artery; the purified stream passes into 
the left portion of the heart by the pulmonic veins, and 
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is propelled through the aorta, and thence hy the smaller 
arteries through the whole system. The proofe of a 
surpassing wisdom, in the construction and functions of 
the heart, are many and striking ; we can only glance 
at a few. 

How can it he imagined, that the peculiar irritahility 
of the heart,''and its alternate contraction and dilatation, 
can he an accidental thing? Without these functions, 
life could not be carried on ; and these peculiarities no 
other muscle possesses. As the blood enters, the right 
auricle of the heart expands, by its peculiar sensibility 
to the presence of this fluid it contracts, and propels it 
into the right ventricle ; as the auricle contracts, the 
ventricle enlarges, and, excited in its turn by a sudden 
stroke, it seiids its contents through the pulmonic artery 
into the lungs. On the left side, a similar process goes 
on with the blood received from the lungs and driven 
through the aorta. Who can bring himself to believe 
that, by any accidental concurrence of various particles 
of matter, by any "affinities" or "analogies," such an 
organ should be formed, with parts so distinct yet uni- 
ted, and endowed with a power of alternately contract- 
ing and expanding, so remaikable yet so necessary, 
performing its motions with such a regularity and con- 
stancy, for so many years, day and night, by its own 
power of action, altogether independent of our will ? 
Why should it have auricles and ventricles, each mov- 
ing in its own due time ? Why should the arteries and 
veins be so placed, as to keep the venous and arterial 
blood in separate chambers t Why should this muscle 
only have just such power, — and why should its action, 
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tt very short suspension of which would be &tal, be ren- 
dered, difierently from the greater part of the muscles, 
independent of the will 7 How can we, without shutting 
our eyes, fiiil to perceive those distinct marks of benev- 
olent design which all this exhibits ? 

And how wisely is the venous blood prevented from 
mixture with the arterial, when both are in the same 
organ, and that at the same time ? The most injurious 
consequences would ensue, if they were not kept difr* 
tinct The cavities which are the receptacles of this 
fluid, in its two different conditions are separated by a 
fleshy wall, which allows of no communication.* No 
two liquids, the mixure of which is undesirable, are ever 
kept separate with more evident design and care. 

What is a more evident proof of contrivance and de- 
sign, than when vapor or fluid is intended to pass in one 
direction only, a valve is so placed as to permit its course 
freely in this direction, and to close and effectually pre- 
vent its return 1 You are familiar with such construc- 
tions ; you know, by daily experience, that the utility of 

* A case is mentioned by Richerand, of very singular confor- 
mation of the heart, in which the blood was allowed to pass from 
the left to the right ventricle, as it was found on dissection. By 
another pecnliarity, the impure blood was not transmitted to the 
brain, so as to disturb its vital excitement; but the patient, when 
brought to the hospital, " was remarkable for the lividity of his 
complexion, the turgescence of the vessels of the conjunctiva, and 
the thickness of his lips, which, like the rest of his face, were of 
a dark color, his respiration was laborious, his pulse irregular, 
he could not utter two words in succession, without taking breath . 
and was obliged to sleep in a sitting posture." — Richerand's Phys- 
iology, pp. 151, 152, ed. 3d. 

9 
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such an invention is quite equal to its ingenuity; you 
are aware that the whole working of many an impor- 
tant piece of machinery depends on a valve. And was 
there not one also, who knew that all the. machinery of 
life depended on the position and efficient working of a 
valve 1 In almost all the vessels which convey a liquid 
to any part of the human frame, this expedient may he 
found ; in the veins, the lacteals, and lymphatics ; hut 
there are none, the office of which is more important, 
. and in which the precaution of intelligence is more im- 
pressively exhibited, than in the valves of the heart 
When the dark venous blood has reached the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and this by a sudden contraction emp- 
ties itself into the pulmonic artery, to send it to the lungs, 
what is to prevent its expelling a large portion of it into 
the auricle from which it received it ? Here a valve is 
placed, called, from its shape, the tricuspid valve, &sten- 
ed, most curiously and strongly, by fine tendons, to the 
sides of the heart. No sooner is the blood forced firom 
the ventricle than it drives back the valve and closes 
this passage, and the only way by which this vital 
stream can go, is the right way ; it then proceeds with- 
out obstruction through the artery to the lungs. But 
here occurs another difficulty to be provided for ; as 
soon as the propelling action of the right ventricle ceases 
the pulmonic artery, which has received the blood, act 
in such a manner to assist in its propulsion, as would, 
no provision had been made, force much of it back in 
the ventricle: here another set of valves suddenly ri 
and forbid a retrograde movement, and the blood p 
ceeds at once into the lungs. Similar results are j 
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duced by the mitral valve of the left side of the heart, 
and the sygmoid valves of the aorta. I ask, with con- 
fidence, if there is any construction of human contri- 
"vance and ingenuity more evidently precautionary and 
select, or which more demonstrably proves that a wise 
and benevolent intelligence has been employed ? 

It only remains that we take a cursory glance at the 
pipes or vessels, by which this life-maintaining fluid is 
circulated through the system. The arteries are em- 
ployed in conveying it from the heart. These vessels 
are composed of a substance, which is not only propor- 
tioned to the strength which is requisite, but which 
possesses also an elastic and muscular power to assist 
in propelling the blood. When the first stroke of the 
blood is felt in them, they expand : this is followed by a 
re-action, which, by its contraction, assists the progress 
of the blood. First, the main pipe, the aorta, is single 
and large; in its ascent it throws out branches to all the 
upper parts of the body, and, descending, its ramifications 
proceed in a similar way, multiplying in every direc- 
tion, till they become too minute for observation. In 
the arterial system, the following, among others, appear 
obvious instances of intention. A branch is provided 
for every part of the body. Not a speck of bone, not an 
atom of flesh, not a single point in all the interior, or in 
the whole surface of the body, is neglected. If from 
any one part, from a finger, an eye, a tooth, the requisite 
supply were withheld, it would become diseased and 
perish. Could a reckless chance, or undesigning ne- 
cessity, have been so provident 7 It might happen that 
some of these slender tubes, by the constant play of the 
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muscles, or by some violent effort, might sufier injury; 
what, then, would become of the part which it should 
supply ? What power, but that of the great Architect, 
would have thought of causing these pipes, in their 
course, frequently to inosculate, and to separate again, so 
that if the pipe which belongs to any one part should be 
injured or destroyed, it might be supplied by another? 
And does not the manner in which these tubes are laid 
throughout the system, show a most provident care? 
If any of the large arteries should be injured by external 
violence, death would presently ensue ; they are there- 
fore laid, in general, much deeper than the veins, out of 
the reach of common accidents, guarded frequently by a 
depth of flesh, or a ridge of bone. 

A similar arrangement, in most respects, exists for 
the return of blood to the heart, in just an inverted man- 
ner. At the extremities, these vessels first begin to ap- 
pear, in ramifications of exceedingly small filaments ; 
they unite as they proceed, bringing back all that por- 
tion of the blood which was not required for immediate 
use, or which is now become disqualified for a place in 
the system without further purification, entering again 
by the vense cavse into the right auricle of the heart. 
Now, can any man believe, that it was all a matter of 
chance that the blood, when no longer capable of sup- 
porting life, should find its way from every extremity, 
upper and lower, to the heart, and precisely to that part 
of the heart which is furnished with an apparatus for 
throwing the blood into the lungs? And that valves 
arose accidentally in the veins, to admit the course of 
the stream only in the right direction ? 
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How peculiar must be the construction of that mind, 
or, rather, under what strange influence must it act, that 
sees in the whole process of nutrition no benevolent in- 
telligence, nothing but unconscious physical causes in 
Operation! That there should be a mouth, with all its 
appropriate furniture, as an apparatus to receive and pre- 
pare the matter from without, a tube to convey it just to 
that place, and no further, where another process must 
be carried on; — ^that there should be a stomach to re- 
ceive it, with its mechanical, and chemical, and vital 
functions ; — ^that there should be a kind of second stom- 
ach, followed by intestines, and myriads of small vessels, 
ready to absorb the milky fluid as it passes slowly on ;— 
that there should be a double heart, one part of it for 
blood which is to be prepared for circulation, the other 
for that which is prepared, provided with a system of 
arteries and veins; — ^that all these organs should exist in 
just such an order, and possess just the properties which 
their relative position in the nutritive system requires ; — 
that fluids, the composition of which no art can imitate, 
and without which the frame could not be supported— 
fluids, too, so very dissimilar, secreted from the same 
blood — should be found prepared and placed just where 
their action is requisite, such as the gastric juice in the 
stomach, and the bile in the liver, which in any other 
order would defeat all the purposes of nutrition ; — that 
in every point where danger or serious inconvenience 
was likely to occur, there should be an effective provis- 
ion to meet it, such as the epiglottis to render the act of 
swallowing safe, the pylorus which guards the passage 
firppi the stomach to the duodenum, and the valves of 
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the heart and its arteries ; — that all this should have 
heen the result of mere accident, requires, certainly, a 
most enormous stretch of credulity to believe. 

There is one more view which we beg to be allowed 
to take, before we close this part of our subject; and that 
is, the degree of dependence which the working of this 
very curious machinery has on the will. As the sub- 
sistence of man, and all his intercourse with others, 
were to depend on his own voluntary efforts, it was ne- 
cessary that such an extent of muscular action should 
be placed at his command, as was requisite to all the 
motions which are necessary to such a mode of living. 
We have seen that this is exactly the case : the will has 
cpmmand over four hundred and thirty-six distinct mus- 
cles, and the number of movements thus under its con- 
trol is incalculable. But even here too much is not \e&, 
to the mind. Instantaneous as the movement of a limb 
appears with the volition which produces it, there are 
many processes which it includes. First, as &r as we 
can perceive, there is an action of the brain : this is 
propagated in some mysterious manner, along the whole 
course of the nerve towards the part to be moved; it is 
communicated to every fibre of the muscle to be em- 
ployed, that all may act in concert; then the muscle 
swells and contracts, and the tendon acting at its extrem- 
ity moves the part in the required direction. But this 
is not all ; at the very same instant, the antagonist mus- 
cle must have information to relax and yield to the op- 
posite movement. In speaking, eating, walking, many 
muscles are brought into play at the same moment, and 
as many yield, in just the proper time. How could the 
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mind, unless it had been very different from what it is, 
have been capable, consistently with that attention which 
outward objects demand, of instantly perceiving and de- 
termining on which nerves to act, so that only the proper 
muscle should be contracted t How could it have been 
capable of managing all the details of this complex 
machinery, including so many nerves, and muscles, 
and bones ? How few, comparatively, know any thing 
of the internal economy of the human frame, and yet 
how completely all can manage its machinery. When 
would an infant be capable of walking, of talking, or 
of any onoy^ voluntary action, if the whole working of 
the system were left to the mind ? But how wise and 
gracious is, evidently, the arrangement which leaves 
to the mind only the volition; and that one simple act, 
in a most marvellous and mysterious manner, like 
touching a spring, instantly sets the machine in motion, 
in precisely the way intended. Is there not wisdom 
displayed, both in what is entrusted to the will, and 
what acts, not directly in obedience to it, but in depend- 
ent subordination to that part, whatever it be, which re- 
ceives the first impulse of the mind ? 

There appears, also, to be equal design in the way 
in which another muscular apparatus acts, which is 
but in a small degree dependent on the will ; that which 
is concerned in respiration. This must go on, what- 
ever we are doing ; it is a vital function, which cannot 
be long suspended. However we may be engaged 
with the head or the hands, asleep or awake, the lungs 
must perform their office. If the whole economy had 
been merely a matter of chance, why should the dia- 
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phragm and the muscles of the chest work on continu- 
ally, without being set in motion or continued in action 
by the will, any more than those of the arm or head! 
But still there are many occasions when it is necessary, 
and perhaps even essential, to the safety of the body, 
that the will should have some command over the im- 
portant function of respiration. If this were not the 
case, if the muscles concerned in breathing were as in- 
dependent of the will OS some others in the human 
frame, the voice would be materially affected, no sound 
could be prolonged, no additional effort could be made 
to detect an odor ; obstructions could not easily be re- 
moved from the organ of smell, or expelled from the 
throat ; a stream of polluting and noxious air could not, 
by a temporary suspension of the breath, be prevented 
from entering the lungs ; and if, by any accident, the 
head should be immersed in a fluid, instant sufTocation 
would ensue. Does not this look like a provision 
against accidents, the probable occurrence of which was 
foreseen 1 How can it be explained on any supposi- 
tion, besides that of intelligence and design, how, if the 
muscles of respiration were made capable of involun- 
tary action, they should be in any case subject to the 
wiU, or how, if the will had any command, it had not 
the entire direction as in other cases ? Do we not see 
wisdom in the rule, and no less wisdom in the excep- 
tion t Does chance or necessity ever make such in- 
telligent distinctions ? 

But some of the most important of the vital functions 
are quite involuntary, and it is well they are. When 
we have once committed the food to the stomach, we 
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hare nothing more to do with the many exquisite pro- 
cesses which are still necessary to prepare it, or any 
selected portions of it, for entering into the composition 
of our bodies. Neither the nervous influence, nor the 
muscular action, nor the gastric juice of the stomach, 
is at our command ; the pylorus does not wait our bid- 
ding; the pancreas and the liver prepare their respect* 
ive fluids in a manner surpassing all art, without our 
knowledge or consent ; the orifices of the lacteals know 
notliing of our volitions ; the auricles and ventricles of 
the heart do not perform their alternate contractions 
according to the mind's regulation. Now there is rea- 
son for all this; the cessation of these functions, night 
or day, but for a few minutes, would be &tal to the 
whole system. How, then, is it possible not to discern 
the traces of a designing wisdom in these accurate and 
eminently beneficial adjustments, in the power which 
is given, and in the limits which are set, to the volitions 
of the mind in working the corporeal machinery? 
Where power lodged with the will is useful or neces- 
sary, this arrangement obtains ; where negligence or 
inattention would be fatal, it is taken from the will, and 
lodged where it will be exercised with the greatest 
certainty. In what way can human intelligence be 
employed, in the selection of suitable agents, and in as- 
signing to each his proper office, and exact extent of 
action, that shall more decisively indicate the choice 
and the precautions of wisdom? 

Here then we pause, and conclude our views of the 
PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF MAN, oxcept what moro es- 
pecially refers to his relation to the external 
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WORLD, which will engage our attention in the next 
lecture. In the commencement of this discourse, we 
laid down a position which few, we imagine, will think 
of disputing, that *' if cases of manifest intention and 
design could be adduced, there must have been an in- 
telligent Mind to form the intention, and to accomplish 
the designed end." We proposed, therefore, to inquire 
whether any clear indications of intelligence and de* 
sign could be found in the human structure. I now 
ask, with confidence, whether we have not produced 
such instances? We have, indeed, noticed but a few, in 
comparison of what might have been brought forward, 
and on these we have but briefly glanced; but they are 
such as are, I trust, sufficient to produce conviction in the 
candid and inquiring mind. We have taken a view of 
three distinct systems in the construction of the human 
frame, that of the bones, the muscles, and the nerves; 
each system containing a separate mechanism of the 
most curious kind, and evidently adapted to the per- 
formance of its peculiar office, each complete in itself, 
but each useless without the others, and all combined 
as a whole to accomplish one end. We have also no- 
ticed some of the many elaborate processes by which the 
frame is renovated, by the introduction of new matter 
from without ; and have seen in the apparatus of the 
mouth, the stomach, the intestines, the heart with its ar- 
teries and veins, the same exhibition of many separate 
and distinct parts, some of them of very complicated 
structure, all working to one end, as if each were en- 
dued with intelligence. We have noticed, also, the 
very manifest selections of forethought and wisdom in 
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those parts and processes which are under the direction 
of the will, and those which are not ; and here we close 
this part of our case. And now I appeal to reason,— 
to candor, — to justice, whether the witnesses which I 
have .produced, many and various as they have heen, 
have not home testimony, the most ample and decisive, 
in proof of the existence of a Divine Intelligence ? 

With the exquisite machinery of the human frame 
hefore us, in the great complexity of its parts, and the 
beautiful harmony of its working, with the number and 
variety of its striking adaptations, beneficial arrange- 
ments, and necessary precautions, how unsatisfactory, 
how immeaning, how frivolous is the language of the 
atheistic philosophy. " If again it be asked what ori- 
gin we give to beings of the human species ? — We re- 
ply, that, like all other beings, man is a production of 
nature" • There is an ambiguity in this expression, 
which may prevent the whole absurdity of such a prop- 
osition from being instantly perceived. " Nature" is 
a term so oflen employed by those who believe in a 
Supreme Being, as a personification of the divine 
agency, that many may feel much less shocked by 
such an annunciation, than they would, were it not for 
such an ambiguity. The atheist means by it matter — 
nothing else ; he says that mere unconscious, unintelli- 
gent matter, by its own powers and properties, made 
man what he is ! That is, that not one of the innume- 
rable indications of contrivance and precaution which 
the human frame presents, is the result of design. It 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 139, 
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is all just as it happened. It was not intended that the 
bones should support the body, nor that the joints should 
admit of motion, nor that the synovial secretion should, 
by lubricating them, prevent their friction, nor that the 
muscles should move the bones, nor that the nerves 
should set the muscles in action ; it was not designed 
that the teeth should chew, nor that the sBSophagos 
should convey food to the stomach, nor that a kind of 
valve should cover the larynx, to prevent sufibcation 
every time we swallow ; it was not intended that the 
gastric juice should have any thing to do with diges- 
tion, nor the liver with the formation of chyle; it was 
not intended, notwithstanding all the mechanism of the 
heart, that it should have any thing to do with the blood, 
diat it should beat, or by its partition, separate the ve- 
nous from the arterial blood, nor that the arteries and 
veins should have any share in the circulation of the 
blood! All this, and a thousand things as contradic- 
tory, atheism means by saying, that " man is a produc- 
tion of nature ; " that is, that all the exquisite and com- 
plicated machinery of his frame, came together in just 
such positions and combinations accidentally ! Is this 
an explanation 1 Is it not the utterance of an absurdity 
at which reason revolts 1 To what purpose is it to in- 
troduce " necessity," to tell us of ** the necessary laws 
of nature?" Does it account for anything to say, that 
it is so because it necessarily is so? Does not the 
very necessity to which atheism ascribes the arrange- 
ment and formation of all things, suppose that every 
effect must have a cause appropriate to the kind of 
efiect produced, and adequate to its production ? " Ne- 
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cessity," it says, ** is the constant and in^lible connec- 
tion of causes with their effects." * " There can be no 
efiect without a cause." f But what cause can be as- 
signed for the effects which we have instanced, that 
does not include the agency of an Intelligent Being ? 
There are no properties of matter to which systematic 
arrangement, provisions of a precautionary nature, and 
adaptation of means to the accomplishment of an end, 
can be assigned. Tt would be as reasonable to talk of 
building a house by syllogisms, or clearing a forest 
without any physical effort, by the sole agency of met- 
aphysics. For such effects as those which the physical 
structure of man exhibits, there is no cause appropriate, 
there is no cause that can possibly be adequate, that 
does not possess knowledge, foresight, and wisdom. 

I appeal therefore to you, among my sceptical hear- 
ers, who profess to be inquirers after truth ; to all of 
you who are not determined to see no evidence, how- 
ever clear, which makes against your present opinions, 
and to resist proof, however strong and palpable, which 
does not favor your unbelief; — I appeal to you, whether 
you can bring yourselves to believe that a number of 
particles of matter, at some certain time should have so 
arranged themselves, or been brought together by any 
"analogies," "affinities," or "aptitude to attraction," as 
to produce the arrangement of bones, and muscles, and 
nerves, and at the same time all the digestive and cir- 
culating apparatus, so that the teeth, the throat, the 
stomach, the liver, the pylorus, the duodenum, the lac- 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 89. t Vol. I. p. 88. 
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teals, the thoracic duct, the two-fold heart, with its valves 
and arteries, and veins, and ten thousand nice and neces- 
sary adjustments, should have been made, all just of 
the right kind, and in the right place, so as to form a 
living human body ? — and, moreover, that just at the 
same time and place, another set of particles, ignorant 
of what their fellows had done, set about a similar 
work, and made another human body as complete, ex- 
cept that it was a female, a " help meet " for man ? — 
and that they were not, at least one of them, produced 
in the first stage of infancy, but at that degree of matu- 
rity which enabled them at once to provide for them- 
selves ? I cannot forbear saying that it appears to me 
that the man who can believe all this, can believe any 
thing which a system requires ; and that there is no 
feble of pagan mythology, no delusion of the Arabian 
impostor, no legend of the dark ages of popery, no ex- 
travagance of modern fanaticism, that can surpass the 
absurdity of such a belief 

Let, then, the humble Christian rejoice, whose oppor- 
tunities of learning have been few, who may have but 
small acquaintance with science, who is not qualified 
to enter into the subtleties of endless disputation, that 
there are proofs of the existence of a Supreme Being, 
to which he can always have access. He needs not 
an acquaintance with the rules of logic, or the abstrac- 
tions of metaphysics : let him place his hand on the 
beating of his heart, let him bend a finger or move a 
foot, and ask the bold denier of his Maker to give a 
satisfactory account of the first origin of such surprising 
mechanism. In every sense, in every limb, in every 
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motion, let him behold, with adoring gratitude, the visi- 
ble and constant proofs of the existence of his Father 
and his God. 

And, finally, how well adapted is the view which we 
have taken of the human frame, to encourage the meek 
and lowly in heart, when oppressed with a sense of the 
greatness of the Divine Majesty, and of their own com- 
parative insignificance. He who has formed worlds, 
and suns, and systems, whose " greatness is unsearch- 
able," and " his ways past finding out," has employed 
the same power and wisdom in the construction of every 
part of your frame. Can he that formed you, be un- 
mindful of you ? If you are the product of his power, 
can you be beneath his notice? Are not all the be- 
nevolent provisions, and beautiful arrangements, and 
methods taken to ward off danger, and to minister to 
your comfort, proofs of his care ? " Ceist," therefore, 
"all your care on him who careth for you." He, 
whose inefiable glories dazzle the seraphim of heaven, 
and awe the loftiest spirits of the celestial world, has 
shown his kindness and his care iu every nerve, in 
every muscle, in every joint of your mortal frame, and 
cannot, afler so much wisdom and power, displayed in 
your formation, forget you, or disdain to notice you. If 
he frown, it is on the proud and the haughty, and " the 
wicked, who forget God." Be assured, and triumph in 
the assurance, that " the High and Holy One, who in- 
habits eternity," ever dwells " with the humble and the 
contrite in heart." 
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LECTURE IV. 



PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, FROM THE 
WORKS OF NATURE, CONTINUED.— OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 



PSALM CIV. 24. — "O LORD, HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY 
WORKS ! IN WISDOM HAST THOU MADE THEM ALL." 

The subject of this psalm is the Creator and his 
works. On these topics its pious author expatiates with 
much feeling, and at some length. Taking this sacred 
ode merely as a literary composition, it possesses ex- 
cellencies of the highest order, which none who have 
a taste for the beauties of nature, can read without satis- 
&ction and pleasure. The psalmist speaks of the in- 
visible Jehovah in figures borrowed from some of the 
most splendid and magnificent of his works. His 
"garment" is the "light" of heaven, his "chariot" is 
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"the clouds," his going forth is on the "wings of the 
wind," the tempest and the lightning are the messen- 
gers of his will. He is the divine architect who built 
the earth, and made its foundations sure, " that it should 
not be moved;" who stretched out the heavens as a 
canopy, who covered the earth with the ocean as a 
robe, and gave to the sea its bounds, " that it should not 
pass over." This glorious being the psalmist contem- 
plates as presiding over the whole economy of nature, 
pervading it by his presence, upholding it by his power, 
and, by his unremitted energy, producing all its diver- 
sified appearances. He hears him in the roar of the 
thunder, and the whisper of the breeze; he sees him in 
all the beauties and the splendors of creation. It is he 
who pours out the sea, waters the earth with its exhala- 
tions, bids springs rise in the valley, and sends forth 
their streams for the fowls of the heavens, and the beasts 
of the field. The inhabitants of the air, the earth, and 
the ocean, are dependent on his care; all the produc- 
tions of the globe are the gifts of his bounty; the lumi- 
naries of heaven are the appointments of his mercy. It 
is after a brief survey of the benevolence and wisdom 
which nature exhibits, that he exclaims, " O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ; the earth is full of thy riches." * 

* Such is the God of the bible, the Gtod of all the pious Jews 
of old, and of all devout Christians in the present day. " To 
whom, then, will ye liken God 1 Or what likeness will ye com- 
pare unto him 1 " asks the prophet. There is no object in nature 
that can resemble him, since he is the only Creator, and all other 
beings are creatures; he only is infinite, all others are finite. 
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It is from these works that we derive the argument 
of this and the preceding lecture, for the existence of an 
intelligent Creator ; they are such as can he assigned 
to no other cause. Our object is to prove that there 
are such manifestations of mind in the works of nature, 
as cannot be attributed to mere physical causes, as com- 
pel us, by the soundest deductions of reason, to believe 
in the existence of an Almighty Being, distinct from 

He is the one eternal, self-existent, immutable being, who "fills 
heaven and earth." To speak of his glory and majesty we must 
employ terms, make use of figures and resemblances, taken from 
tlie works of his hands. Now, what would any reasonable man 
think of a person, who should select some part of a figurative 
representation, employed in one place, and part of a metaphysical 
description in another place, who thus should take several parts 
from several distinct places of the Scripture, in which the Divine 
Being is spoken of in figurative language, and putting together, 
literally, these detached and incongruous parts of different metar 
phors, should make a monster of his own imagination, get it en- 
graved, and writing under it, " The God of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, the Great Jehovah, or the Trinity in Unity," should exhibit 
and circulate it as the means of support to an atheistic creed t — 
Would not every man, possessed of the least glinmier of reason, 
or making any pretensions to integrity, think such dishonesty, 
such palpable falsehood, such shameless absurdity, equalled only 
by its profaneness, too glaring to catch the most simple, too dis- 
honorable to be tolerated, even by the most confirmed and invet- 
erate opposer of Christianity 1 Yet this has been done, and the 
profane caricature set in the windows of a most public place in 
,the metropolis, to gain attention ; it has, also, found its way to 
Bradford, and, I doubt not, to many other places. Now, is there 
one of my fellow-townsmen, whatever be his creed, is there a 
man living, who has any sense of reason and justice, who would 
not blush for a man, who could have recourse to such an artifice, 
who would not be ashamed of a cause that needed such support 1 
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matter and superior to nature, " of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things," In doing this, 
"we have declined taking the wide range which nature 
oflers in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
and have confined ourselves to one single department. 
All are rich in proofs of the existence of a wise, and 
"benevolent, and all-powerful Creator ; but we have se- 
lected Man. 

We have already, in examining his physical struc- 
ture, exhibited many instances, which we think every 
mind, not strongly biassed by the prejudices of a favorite 
system, must acknowledge to be convincing proofs of 
the existence of such a being ; we shall now proceed to 
consider man in relation to the world which he 
INHABITS. And this view will corroborate all that we 
have before stated of evident design in the formation of 
man, and show also that the same marks of intelligence 
and wisdom are to be found extending to ever3rthing 
which has relation to his existence and welfare. The 
nature of the argument is the same with that which we 
have hitherto employed, but somewhat extended. We 
have already seen, that, in the composition of our cor- 
poreal structure, there are evident and mutual adapta- 
tions of parts to each other, combined with marvellous 
arrangements of complex machinery, working with 
admirable simplicity and certainty ; we shall now en- 
deavor to show that there are arrangements in nature, 
of a very extensive kind, which exhibit the same adapt- 
ation to the condition of man, and the mode of his ex- 
istence. We think we can prove, that there is as plahi 
and irresistible evidence of the adaptation of man to 
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external nature, and of external nature to man, as can 
be seen in any two separate things that have ever been 
made for each other, and with a view and design to 
each other, by the wisdom and ingenuity of man. 

If we see a house, capacious and elegant, the archi- 
tecture of which is beautiful, and its conveniences com- 
plete ; if we see every thing in it, and about it, adapted 
to the wants and habits of those who are to occupy it; 
if we see, adjoining it, a garden furnished with vegeta- 
bles, and fruits, and flowers, a good supply of water 
brought within the walls of the residence, and every 
thing that can give shelter, and safety, and comfort ; we 
conclude immediately, that in all these accommodations 
there was design, that the express object in view, was 
to furnish a suitable residence for a family ; and, more- 
over, that whoever built, and designed, and arranged 
the whole, was well acquainted with the wants and 
wishes of its future inhabitants, and with what would 
secure them from harm, supply their needs, and afibrd 
them pleasure and enjoyment. Now, we think that it 
may be made evident, that the fitting up of this world, 
with its furniture and accommodations, indicate, much 
more strongly, the intentions of a wise and benevolent 
being, and prove the existence of one well acquainted 
with the nature and constitution of man, with all that 
was necessary to his safety and his comfort. Who, 
possessing a knowledge of the laws of hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, if he saw a ship, with its hollow interior, 
made of buoyant materials, fitted up with masts and 
sidls, could doubt for a moment, even if he had never 
seen such an object before, that the vessel was con- 
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atructed with a design that it should float on the water, 
be impelled by the wind, and guided by the rudder t 
Suppose a person well versed in the various branches 
of natural philosophy, and the practical use and con^ 
bination of the mechanical powers, introduced, £ir the 
first time, to one of your mills, to inspect the whole 
process by which you generate and apply power to the 
working of machinery; could he hesitate, for a momeol, 
in concluding, not only that the boiler and the engine^ 
with its pneumatic apparatus, its tubes and valves and 
pistons, and the shafts and frames of the mill-work, 
were all made expressly for each other, but that the 
whole was fitted up by some person well acquainted 
with the powers of mechanism, and with the properties 
of the air and the laws of vapor, and that it was con- 
structed with especial reference to these powers and 
properties? Now, we intend, in a few instances, to 
show that such is the most accurate adaptation existing 
between the furniture of this globe, and the constitution 
of man, and that in so many particulars, that it is im- 
possible that it should be accidental ; that the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the powers of nature, is obvious 
in the structure of man, and that, in the various and 
nice adjustments between the working of the human 
machinery and the constitution of nature, the most pe]C- 
fect wisdom, and the most evident design, are displayed, 
and that to a degree &r greater than can be observed 
in all the ingenious arrangements of human sikill to 
which I have referred. 

The first instance which I shall produce, it ^ ay* 
fetites which indicate man^s wants, and the J»rottyi0fi 
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which nature affords to sv/pply them. We have already 
had occasion to notice the continual renovation which 
the corporeal structure requires, by the introduction of 
new matter into the system. But how shall it be ascer- 
tained when this new matter should be taken in, and 
in what quantities, and whether it should be solid or 
liquid, or in what relative proportion? This is a 
problem requiring such an intimate knowledge of the 
whole interior economy of man, that, if its solution 
were left merely to the mind, it would be extremely 
difficult to the ablest and most experienced physiologist, 
to most it would be utterly impossible. And yet, not 
only our comfort, our bodily and mental vigor, depend 
on this, but even the continuance of our mortal exist- 
ence. We see, therefore, the same wisdom displayed, 
in not entrusting the management of so important an 
afiair merely to the decisions of the mind, as in the ap- 
propriate distribution of power to the will, or to some 
vital principle, independent of the will, in working the 
muscles of the human frame. One of the highest efR)rt8 
of ingenuity, in the construction of machinery, is to 
give it a self-regulating power. This is precisely the 
case in the human system, and shows the wisdom that 
was employed in its formation. We have internal 
monitors, faithful to their trust, and vigilant in the dis- 
charge of their office, that warn us when it is necessary 
that aliment should be taken. At first, the hint is gen- 
tloi and for a time may be disregarded, but the admo- 
nition is urged with greater force, the remonstrance 
becomes so pressing that it must be complied with, or 
great bodily suffering is the result. When solid food 
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is requisite, we feel hunger, the proximate causes of 
which it is difficult to ascertain, but the power of which 
we cannot long resist. Whether it arises from me- 
chanical or chemical causes, whether from a nervous 
influence acting directly on the stomach, or the sym- 
pathy of that organ with the other parts of the material 
&bric, we know that weakness, lassitude, pain, and a 
strong desire for food ensue ; and that when a sufficient 
quantity of food has been taken into the stomach, the 
calls of hunger cease, to be renewed only when the 
system again requires aliment. So great a proportion 
of the human body consists of fluids, and so constant 
are the processes of evaporation by insensible perspira- 
tion, and of internal exhalation, that a frequent supply 
of liquid is absolutely necessary. When this supply is 
requisite, we feel a sensation which it is as difficult to 
explain as that of hunger, but the meaning of which 
we instantly understand. The fauces become dry and 
parched, — we thirst ; the demands of this appetite are 
imperious ; it is at our peril to resist them ; liquid must 
be obtained, or we suffer torment. Such is the provi- 
dent wisdom by which we are constantly reminded of 
what the system needs ; and were the voice of these 
monitors but duly regarded, and all intemperance in 
solid or liquid aliment avoided, instead of the disease 
and weakness which render life miserable, how much 
more frequently would health bloom on the cheek, 
sparkle in the eyes, invigorate the whole frame, and 
add years of enjoyment to our mortal existence ? 

As aliment is needed, so aliment is provided, ample in 
quantity, and appropriate in quality. It is remarkable, 
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thai such is the constitatioii of our bodies, that they can 
receive nutrition so as to maintain life only firom organ- 
iaed substances. All the solid aliment that we take, 
thesefore, is of this nature. Though all the elementary 
tafaitances which enter into the bodily structure abound 
through all nature, yet there must be certain combina- 
tioDft of these, they must be assimilated into the organs 
of some living structure, before they are capable of act- 
ing as food and taking a part in the human system. 
There is no substance in the mineral kingdom on which 
man can live ; it furnishes condiments, medicines, poi- 
sons, but aliment it cannot yield. We must therefore 
have nutrition £rom animal or vegetable substances; 
which have their elementary matter already in a state of 
organization. Some animals are so constructed as to 
live entirely on vegetable matter, others have organs 
adapted only to aliment of an animal kind; man is 
capable of deriving nutrition from both. But if we feed 
on animals, these have first received their nutriment 
£rom vegetable substances ; hence it has been justly ob- 
served that ** plants are laboratories, in which nature 
prepares the food of animals." * The existence of man 
is, theui intimately connected with another class of organ- 
ized beings, which are essential to its continuance, and 
which hold a middle rank between the mineral and ani- 
mal kingdoms. Now, look into nature, and see the Bail- 
able and abundant provision which has been made* All 
the elementary substances which are requisite to repair 
the constant v^ste of the human structure, are fiMmdon 

*Richerand's Physiology— p. 75, 
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the sur&ce of the globe in great abundance. Plants of 
numerous kinds exist, endowed with an organization 
capable of collecting and assimilating these elements, 
and thus preparing them to take their place in a condi- 
tion of still higher organization. How various and 
abundant are the grasses and herbage which the earth 
produces; how richly diversified and suitable to promote 
health and give enjoyment, are the seeds and firoits 
which grow for the use of man, adapted to every taste 
and every climate ! How ample must have been the 
stock of seeds and plants which the earth first received, 
and how admirable that wisdom which not only formed 
these vegetable laboratories, but endowed them also 
with the power of reproduction ! How can a man in his 
senses, when he contemplates this suitable and neces- 
Mry provision to meet the wants of human beings, re- 
sist the impression of a designing wisdom and benevo- 
lence lA such an arrangement ? Vegetable life itself, 
even in its lowest forms, possesses a mechanism so cu- 
rious, that art cannot produce any thing like it; and all 
this inimitable apparatus in nature without us, is so per- 
fectly adapted to the still more complicated apparatus of 
oar ovni frame, that human ingenuity may be challenged 
to produce any instance of one set of machinery made 
fOK another set, with more evident design than this ar- 
nngement exhibits. 

It has already been observed that the human struc- 
tore needs a considerable supply of moisture. Of near- 
ly all that we take as drink, water is the basis or vehi- 
cle ; and without a constant and abundant supply of 
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this, vegetation could not go on. Besides the many 
important uses of water to refresh and cleanse our 
persons, to purifjr our clothes and dwellings, it is so 
essential to almost all the purposes of life, that if its 
supplies were withheld hut for a short time, every liv- 
ing thing would perish, and the whole surfece of the 
globe become a dreary scene of universal desolation. 
This essential fluid, on a sufficient supply of which ev- 
ery thing which lives on the surface of the globe is de- 
pendent, is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, united 
in a definite and invariable proportion. It is capable of 
existing in a state of solidity, as ice, and also in the form 
of vapor or gas. These several conditions depend on 
the quantity of caloric with which it is combined. If 
the law of its congelation were such that it took more 
readily the solid form of ice, its utility would, to say the 
least, be materially diminished ; if an increase of tem- 
perature generated vapor with much greater fecility, the 
great and salutary purposes which it now answers 
could not be realized. But such is the constitution of 
this important fluid, and such the laws of heat which 
affect its changes, that it possesses the most exact and 
beneficial adaptation to all the forms of vegetable and 
animal life. Uncombined, neither of the elements which 
enter into its composition would answer the purpose^ 
though they existed separately in quite as great a quan- 
tity as at present ; and if the action of other substances 
to which it is exposed were capable of readily aflfecting 
its decomposition, the deficiency thus occasioned would 
have a most disastrous influence on every kind of life. 
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Now, is it possible that a production so essential to man 
in so many ways, and to all organic life of every kind 
and degree, existing in just such a form, subject to just 
such laws, as should ensure its perpetuity in great suffi- 
ciency, and possessing the most complete adaptation to 
the constitution of man, could have been accidental t 

Look again at the curious process of circulation, by 
which a constant supply of this necessary article is fur- 
nished to every part of the realms of nature. By the 
laws of heat, as they affect water, evaporation is constant- 
ly going on from the surface of the earth, from pools, 
rivers, and seas ; and such is the nature of the atmos- 
phere, that a considerable quantity of water, in the form 
of vapor, can be held in suspension by it. Besides the 
immediate uses of this fluid, held in solution by the at- 
mosphere, which are very important to vegetation, by 
this means clouds are formed, and the refreshing dews 
and fertilizing showers descend. The great reservoir 
of water is the ocean ; by the action of the sun's rays on 
its surface, large quantities of water ascend in vapor 
and form clouds, which, driven over the land by the 
aerial currents, fall in rain on the earth. We see, then, 
a reason why so great a portion, perhaps more than two 
thirds of the surface of the globe, is covered with water; 
a much less surface would not have yielded the requi- 
site supply. "It was calculated by Dr. Halley, that 
five thousand two hundred and eighty millions of tuns 
of water were evaporated from the surface of the Medi- 
terranean sea in one summer's day ; and, according to 
Dr. Thomson, ninety-four thousand four hundred and 
fifty cubic miles of water circulate annually through the 
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atmosphere." * Thus a circulation as necessary, and 
almost as regular, as that of the hlood in the human 
system is maintained, on a scale of surprising magni- 
tude, hy a machinery working incessantly, with the ut- 
most precision, and in a manner most heneficial to man, 
mostly without his knowledge, and altogether without 
his interference. Consider, then, the necessity of such a 
fluid to the continued existence and well-heing of man's 
corporeal frame, indicated hy an internal monitor, which 
acts without his will or consent, and which never fiuls 
to remind him when the system requires liquid^ and 
also the ahsolute necessity of water to the existence of 
every kind of food, animal or vegetable, on which muan, 
by his peculiar organization, is formed to live^ and 
moreover, look at the complex apparatus, working ac- 
cording to the various laws relative to heat, the state of 
the atmosphere, the currents of air, and whatever other 
agencies are employed, — and can it be imagined that 
there is no intended adaptation of the one to the other— 
that there is no wisdom of an intelligent agent employ- 
ed in this arrangement? Does chance ever work in 
this way ? Or, can any man conceive that an explanation 
of adjustments so manifold, so extensive, so accurate, and 
so beneficial is given, when he is told that in all this 
there is ** nothing but a succession of necessary causes 
and effects ? " Might not all wisdom, all design, all se- 
lection, by precisely the same mode of reasoning, or 
rather by the same absurdity, be excluded from all 
works of human ingenuity, and the same solution with 

* Epitome of the Elementary Principles of Natural and Exper- 
imental Philosophy. — Part L by J. Millington— p. 106. 
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tqaal propriety be given for the existence of clocks, or- 
gKDS, and ships t 

Let us now consider the atmosphere in which man 
liveSf and the organization which has especial relation 
to it, and see what kind of adaptation there appears of 
the one to the other. The atmosphere is an invisible, 
elastic fluid, which surrounds the earth to the height of 
some miles above its surface. On every square inch 
its pressure is equal to fifteen pounds weight, which, 
were it not for its mechanical property of pressing 
equally in all directions, would be altogether insupport- 
able ; it would crush and destroy every living thing. * 
This atmosphere is the receptacle of all vapors, bears 
up or discharges the clouds, and is charged with caloric 
and the electric fluid, both essentially necessary to the 
functions of life. But it is not to its various and impor- 
tant uses in these respects, that we now refer, but to those 
qualities which adapt it to the purposes of respiration. 
Atmospheric air is a compound of two gases of a very 
different nature, and in different proportions. It con- 
tains by measure about twenty parts out of every hun- 
dred of oxygen gas, seventy-nine of azotic or nitrogen 
gas, and one of carbonic acid gas. Nitrogen is of 
itself incapable of sustaining life or supporting combus- 
tion ; one important use of this gas in the air we breathe, 
appears to be to modify the properties and action of the 
oxygen. This latter gas, though combined in atmos- 
pheric air in so small a proportion, is so essential to all 

♦ For the many important and beneficial effects resulting from 
the pressure of the atmosphere, see the 'Chemical Catechism,* 
by Parkes, ch. 2. 
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life, that it has sometimes been called emphatically vilal i 
air. In oxygen alone combustible substances burn 
with an unusual splendor, and consume with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. When inhaled into the lungs, it produ- 
ces great warmth, excitement, and increased action of 
the heart. Diluted in the proportion we have mention- 
ed, it is just adapted to the purposes of life : with a less 
quantity of oxygen, life would languish; a greater por- 
tion would soon wear out the system by over excitement, 
and produce premature decay. In this salutary propor- 
tion it exists all over the globe, wherever plants vegetate 
or animals live. 

That the alternate reception of air into the lungs, and 
its discharge from the chest, are necessary to life, we 
all know and feel ; but why it is so, has been a subject 
of very curious investigation and ingenious experiment. 
Some of the principal facts brought to light by modern 
science are the following : — When the blood, sparkling 
with vitality, bounds through the arteries, and carries 
the precious treasure to every part of the system, it is of 
a bright crimson or vermilion red ; it returns through 
the veins dark in its color, considerably exhausted of 
its energy, and charged with the refuse of organization. 
The superfluous matter must be thrown oat of the sys- 
tem, and new energy must be communicated to it, be- 
fore it is again fit to circulate : if this is by any means 
prevented, we die. This salutary change is accomplished 
by bringing the atmosphere into contact with the blood, 
by which means the superfluous matter is extracted, and 
new life and color imparted to the vital fluid. The 
air breathed from the lungs is found to be of a very 
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difierent kind from that which is inspired ; a portion of 
it* oxygen has disappeared, and in its stead about an 
equal quantity of carbonic acid is present, a gas possess- 
ing very deleterious properties. Nor is the new blood, 
or chyle, poured into the common receptacle from the 
thoracic duct, prepared for circulation till it has under- 
gone the same process. The reception of the atmos- 
phere into the lungs is quite as necessary to the main- 
tenance of life as that of food into the stomach, and must 
be much more frequently taken into the system ; the sus- 
pension of respiration for a few minutes, by night or day, 
would be fatal. Here, then, is a most beneficial adaptation 
to the constitution of man, existing in exactly the form re- 
quisite, found in ample quantity, and in every place. 
Surely this cannot be considered accidental and unin- 
tentional. 

But let us take a cursory view of the apparatus which 
exists in the internal economy of man, and the manner 
in which it works, so as to derive the requisite advan- 
tages from the external atmosphere, and we shall be- 
hold one of the most evident and striking adaptations of 
the one to the other that were ever produced, or that it 
is poaaible to imagine. There is, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, a communication established be- 
tween the lungs and the external air, by means of the 
trachea or windpipe; the mouth being opened, affords a 
free passage to the air through the upper extremity of 
this tube, called the larynx, along the course of the 
trachea into the lungs; by the same course the air 
which is expired proceeds. But it may be necessary to 
breathe when the mouth is closed, or employed in mas- 
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tieatiDg the food; a passage, therefore, is provided 
through the nostrils by two apertures which open in* 
wards, just above the top of the windpipe. The trachea 
passes downwards into the cavity of the thorax or chest 
and then branches off in two directions, to the right and 
left portions of the lungs. Between these lies the heart, 
ever performing its vital functions. The lungs are a 
soft spongy substance, full of air-cells and blood-vessels, 
and capable of considerable expansion when filled, and 
of collapsing into a much less space when the vessels 
are emptied. The two branches of the trachea throw 
out ramifications to every part of the lungs, which ter- 
minate in innumerable air-cells. The blood-vessels, at 
first imperceptibly minute, unite in each portion of the 
Itings to form the pulmonic artery and vein ; the former 
connecting them with the right, and the latter with the 
left side of the heart. From the right ventricle, by its 
contraction, the venous blood, together with the contents 
of the thoracic duct, are thrown through the pulmonic 
artery into the lungs, to each portion of which an arte- 
rial branch is given. By innumerable minute ramifica- 
tions the blood is thus spread through every part of the 
lungs, and, coming into chemical action with the air 
which has been inspired, the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
uniting with the carbon of the blood, forms carbonic 
acid gas, which at the next expiration is thrown out of 
the system, and the blood regains its power of stimula- 
ting the heart, and is again prepared for circulation. A 
celebrated chemist has calculated that, in twenty-four 
hours, nineteen thousand two hundred cubic inches of 
carbonic acid is given out, which contains more than 
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fiTe troy ounces of carbon * By others the qmoAf ift 
estimated much higher. A considerable portkm of i<e> 
dnndant moisture is also at the same time expired in tiM 
itate of vapor, formed, it appears, by the union of die 
oxygen of the air with hydrogen. And by the same 
important and refined chemistry, heat is continually 
eTolyed, by which means a constant temperature is main- 
tained in the body, howeyer Tariable be the surrounding 
medium. 

But by what machinery is it that the lungs are kept in 
constant play ? How is it that this pneumatic apparatus 
works, so as from ten to twenty times in a minute to 

•History of Chemistry, by Dr. Thompson.— Vol. U. p. 381. 
Dr. Kidd, in his Bridgewater Treatise, states the amount of car- 
bon daily discharged from the blood to be much more. " It ap- 
pears," he observes, " from experiments which have been made 
for the purpose, that during the process of respiratiim in an in- 
dividual of ordinary size and health, about 27 1-2 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas are given off from the lungs in the course 
of one minute; which at the end of twenty-four hours would 
amount to 39,600 cubic inches, or, in round numbers, 40,000; and 
as 100 cubic iuches weigh 46 1^ grains, 40,000 would weigh 
18,532 grains. Then, since a quantity of ceu*bonic acid gas, 
weighing 100 grains, contains 98 grains of carbon, a quantity 
weighing 18,532 grains would contain 5,190 grains, or nearly 
eleven ounces, at 480 grains to an ounce ; so that a quantity of 
carbon equalling two-thirds of a pound in weight, is daily dis- 
charged from the blood, by means of the simple process of res- 
piration."— p. 131. Dr. Bostock, in his 'Elementary System of 
Physiology,' has not cmly given a comprehensive view of the as- 
certained facts relating to this important function, in all its bear- 
ings, but has also fumi^ed a summary of experiments and opin- 
ions of the most distinguished phjrsiologists, both British and 
foreign. — See Vol. IL ch. 7th, " Op Respiration." 

11 
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bring the air into action with the deteriorated blood, and 
to exjpel its superfluous carbon 1 Is there any thing \jke 
efaance or accident to be seen ? The lungs are placed 
on each side of the heart, in a cavity called the thorax, 
guarded by the spinal column behind, surrounded on 
die sides by the curvature of the ribs, connected with a 
movable bone in front, called the sternum or breast-bone. 
The floor of this cavity is the diaphragm, commonly 
known as the midrifl*. In this cavity there is no vacant 
space ; the external covering of the lungs is always in 
contact with the internal lining of the thorax. By 
means of the trachea, the mouth, and the nostrils, the 
lungs have always a free communication with the at- 
mosphere, and have always a portion of air in their 
vessels. From the known properties of air, whenever 
a partial vacuum is formed the remaining air expands, 
and, occupying a larger space, becomes rarefied. By 
the enlargement of the cavity of the chest, the air with- 
in the lungs dilates them to the increased dimensions, 
and the air being thus attenuated, the external atmos- 
phere rushes in through the trachea, till the equilibrium 
is restored. When the chest again contracts, the inter- 
nal air is driven out. Now there are two directions m 
which the thorax may be enlarged; in its horizontal 
diameter, by increasing the distance between the spine 
and the sternum, and between the ribs on either side; 
and by increasing its perpendicular diameter from the 
diaphragm upwards towards the tracheae The ribs are 
of a substance and texture which admit of their bending 
with more or less of curvature, and attached to them are 
muscles capable of moving them. But how can any 
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motion of the ribs enlarge the cavity of the chest t If thejr 
were listened to the back-bone at right angles, any mo- 
tion upwards or downwards would necessarily contract 
the space. But they are inclined downwards at an acute 
angle, so that when they are so raised as to bring them 
nearer to a perpendicular with the spine, the sternum is 
thrown forward, iCnd the cavity by this singular contri- 
vance enlarged. But this would not give sufficient space 
to admit a proper quantity of air into the lungs ; the ca- 
pacity of the chest is increased principally by enlarging 
it in a perpendicular direction. For this purpose there is 
a muscle of very peculiar formation, called the diaphragm, 
which, while it serves as the floor of the chest, dividing 
it from the stomach and intestines, is capable of such a 
motion as considerably to enlarge the thorax. Diflering 
from all other muscles, its tendon is in the centre, and 
the muscle constitutes its lateral parts. The lower part 
of this tendon is firmly fixed to the spine, it is connected 
laterally with the ribs. The diaphragm rises upwards 
in the form of a double arch or dome, the convex part 
forming the floor of the chest, and the concave being a 
kind of roof to the abdomen. When this convex floor 
is flattened, of course the capacity of the chest is en- 
larged; and that such an operation might give still 
greater space, the plane of the diaphragm is not perpen* 
dicular to the spine, but from the back slants upwards 
to the front ; thus possessing a larger «sur&ce by its 
obliquity, and, consequently, by its depression, giving 
more enlargement to the chest When this muscle 
contracts, as its tendon is fixed and cannot move, the 
muscle instead of being arched becomes flat. At thi9 
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moment the abdominal muscles relax, and allow the 
viscera to move forward, which we very sensibly feel. 
At the same instant the intercostal muscles of the ribs act, 
the chest enlarges, the expansive force of the air in the 
lungs gives them a corresponding enlargement, the ex- 
ternal atmosphere immediately passes through the tra- 
chea into the lungs, and occupies the innumerable air- 
vessels. The blood from the right side of the heart 
distending its innumerable vessels at the same time, 
nothing but a thin membrane separates the air and the 
blood; sufficiently strong to prevent the fiUal conse- 
quences of an escape of the blood into the air-vessels, 
and thence into the trachea, which would produce in- 
stant suffocation, and yet of sufficient tenuity to allow 
the chemical action by which the oxygen of the air 
combines with the redundant carbon of the blood. The 
number of these air-cells has been estimated at upwards 
of one hundred and seventy-four millions, and the sur- 
&ce which they present at more than twenty thousand 
square inches, or better than one hundred and fifty 
square feet.* Thus " a stratum of blood several hun- 
dred feet in surface, is exposed to a stratum of air still 

* " It has been supposed by Hales, that representing the site of 
each air-cell at an hundredth part of an inch in diameter, the a- 
mouiit of surface f\imished by them collectively would be repre- 
sented by 30,000 square inches. Keil has estimated the number of 
these ceUs at 174;418,615, and the siiribee which they present at 
81,906 square inches; and Lieberkuhn has increased it to no less 
than 1,600 cubic feet."— Animal Physiology, p. 99. Dr. Bostock 
thinks that " there is reason to suppose that they ( i. e. these esti- 
mates ) are, in a great measure, imaginary," but states that the 
" extent of the surface of the membrane lining the cavity of the air- 
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more exteasive; aad these two strata of contiguous 
fluids are comiffeheoded within an organ which may 
easily be compressed within the compass of a few inch- 
es. To look for any parallel to this, amid the moat 
maslerly contrivances of science, were vain." * A sec- 
oeud or two are sufficient for the renoTating process ; the 
eapillary vessds of the pulmonic veins receive the blood, 
aad convey it to the left side of the h6ait>£t for circula* 
tion. But by this time more venous blood is waiting 
fer the same process, and it is necessary that the carbonic 
add gas, now formed in the air-vessels, should be ex- 
pelled. With as much precision as if endowed with 
perfect int^ligence, with as complete consent as if the 
plan had been formed by mutual concert, the whole ap- 
paratus puts itself in motion to accomplish these results. 
The muscles of the chest relax, and the elasticity of the 
ribs brings them to their former position* the diaphragm 
ceases to contract;) and now the abdominal muscles are 
brought into action, the diaphragm is forced upwards, 
and the che^ and the abdomen are reduced each to its 
previous and relative dimensions ; the lungs are thus 
necessarily compressed, the condensed air rushes out 
through the trachea and the mouth or nostrils, and pours 
its highly carbonated stream into the atmospheric ocean, 
to form new combinations. Thus this essential process 
goes on, repeated several times every minute, and miany 
thousand times in the twenty-four hours is the vital 
fluid renovated — and man lives. 

vessels most necessarily be very considerable."— Elementaiy Sys^ 
tem of Physiology, pp. 19, 30, ed. ad. 

* Animal Physiology— p. 99, 
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Who, then, can soberly contemplate all the varioas 
phenomena of respiration, without a devout admiration 
of the surpassing wisdom and divine intelligence which 
they so manifestly display ? Who would envy the man, 
who could view such a diversity of marvellous adiipta- 
tion and beneficial arrangements without emotion t 
Who can understand the constitution, the reasonings, 
or the bewildehiient of that mind that believes that all 
this has merely happened, that there has been no design 
or intention in it, that all these provisions and adjust- 
ments, on which the life and happiness of man depend, 
could have resulted from the operation of unintelh'gent, 
undesigning, physical causes ? Here are three distinct 
adaptations, to suppose any one of which existing with- 
out a designed reference to the others, is one of those 
enormous improbabilities that defy all reason, and re- 
quire the most unaccountable credulity to entertain for a 
moment* First, here is the complete adaptation of the 
surroimding atmosphere, in which we live and move, to 
that state of the human blood which requires constant 
renovation: then, the pneumatic apparatus, so admira- 
bly constructed as to bring the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere and the carbon of the blood into chemical action; 
and, further, the machinery adapted to work this appa- 
ratus, so that the process may constantly be going on. 
Could it, by any possibility, have been without design, 
that by such means the deleterious carbon should be 
constantly disengaged, and heat as constantly evolved to 
keep up the temperature 1 That such an atmosphere 
with such properties should have existed — that such 
a substance should be formed as the lungs — that it 
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should have vessels so appropriate for the air and 
for the blood — that each portion of the longs shotdd 
have its communication with one side of the heart, 
^r the reception of yenous blood, and with the oth" 
er side to return the renovated fluid — that there should 
have been just such, muscles as were necessary to 
move the ribs-^hat the angle of the ribs with the 
spine should be just that which would admit of an 
easy enlargement of the chest — that the diaphragm 
should have been of such a shape, and of such a power, 
and adapted work in harmonious concert with a num- 
ber of other muscles — and that all these should go on, 
repeating their motions several thousand times a day, 
for the whole of our lifel That a person should be 
found capable of believing this, is itself among the most 
inexplicable phenomena that can be presented to oar 
notice. 

There is another very striking adaptation connected 
with the atmosphere ; that is, its capability of transmit- 
ting soimds, and the curious formation of the ear. It is 
unnecessary to show how important is the capacity 
which we possess of hearing and distinguishing sounds, 
in how many cases our safety is connected with it, and 
how much the happiness and improvement of society 
depend on it. Sound is produced by the vibrations of 
the particles of a body commimicated to the air, and by 
the air transmitted to an organ adapted to receive them. 
-Such is the anatomy of the internal parts of this organ, 
that it is impossible to give an adequate description in 
mere words ; and so curious and exquisite is the con- 
struction of its various parts, that the full use of some 
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of thorn has not yet been discovered. The external ear 
is a caurtikgi&ouB ex|>an8ion, so constructed as to ree^vis 
tho undulations of the air, fr<Hn which they pass through 
a tube, and come to a very curious combination of cav^ 
ities and misinbraneB, and bones and nervous braiiehesi 
variously disposed, so as by the auditory nervo to eoa- 
v«y to the brain the partieukr sensation. If any of tlus 
delicate machinery is injured, the &culty of hearing is 
ifl^Muved, if not lost. To the eye of the skilful and ex* 
fm9DC9i aaatomist, it aj^pears a structure the moot 
beautiiul which the mind can contemplate.* Is nottho 
supposition preposterous, that such a formation should 
occur from the casual concurrence of sundry particles 
of matter, possessing so complete an adaptation to the 
properties of the atmosj^ere, with reference to the 
specific purpose of hearing, and answering an end so 
eminently beneficial ? 

The limits wo have assigned ourselves will net ad- 
mit of our adverting to all the other senses, further than 
to state, that each contains a mechanism which sets all 
imitation at defiance, bears the most visible impress of 
iirtended adaptation to its peculiar function, and is of 
most important service to man in his intercourse with 
the external world But there is one which, though 
often brought forward, is so beautiful and fmpressive an 
instance of design and adaptation, that I cannot persuade 
mys^ entirely to pass it by ; — it is the organ oi sight. 
Amid the innumerable wonders which surround us on- 
every hand, there is not one, perhaps, which is more 
adapted to fix our attention, and to excite our admiration 

^ BsD's AnatcMnjr.— y<rt, HI. p. 178. ed. 3d, 
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of the divine wisdom which appears in every thing we 
contemplate, than the power of vision. Of all the senses 
by means of which we hold converse with the external 
world, this appears to take the lead, in the extent of its 
ofEke and die utility and pleasure which it yields. By 
this we become acquainted with innumerable objects, 
the knowledge of which is of the highest consequence 
to ufl, of which, without the aid of this sense, we could 
not have had the fidntest conception. By this organ, 
we not only have perceptions of color, but learn to es- 
timate distance, form, and magnitude, Li an instant 
the glance of the eye takes in ten thousand objects, and 
runs over all the diversified appearances of an extensive 
landscape with that rapidity, that every individual part 
seems at precisely the same instant the object of percep- 
tion, each occupying its proper size and position rela- 
tive to the whole. By this means we are sensible of 
the existence and position of objects, not only at a few 
yards, but at millions of miles distant from us ; we have 
a perception of what lives, and moves, and has its be- 
ing in our impiediate locality on the globe which we 
inhabit, and of those mighty orbs which sail in the 
boundless ether, or, at distances to which millions of 
leagues are but a speck, illumine other systems. With- 
out the power of vision, if existence were possible, how 
contracted would be our ideas, how poor our enjoy- 
ments, how few our connections and associations.* We 

* How feelingly has the first of Elnglish poets, in his address to 
light, adverted to his own loss of sight. 

" Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
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can form no estimate of the immense difierence which 
the possession of this sense makes in the circumstances 
of man, from viewing the infelicities of a few who are 
deprived of this advantage, hut who live in the midst of 
thousands who possess it. By the constant intercourse 
with others, who possess this sense, they derive much 
of the henefit which results from it ; hy the kind atten- 
tion of friends who have sight, a large portion of the 
miseries of hlindness is ohviated, and the remainder 
considerahly mitigated. But if it could have heen possi- 
ble for man to exist without this sense, in what a deplor- 
able condition must he have passed his life. No inspi- 
rations of nature, from a view of its wonders and beau- 
ties, would have kindled his delight, no countenance of 
a friend beaming with kindness would have cheered 
him, no art could have been cultivated, science could 
not have existed,— exposed to accidents at every step, 
disasters would have constantly attended him, and death 
must soon have closed his suffering and joyless existence. 
But the continuance of human life would have been 
impossible. Man is not made to vegetate, he must pro- 
vide for himself or perish ; without the power of vision. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me ! From the cheerful wa3rs of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me ezpung'd and raz'd; 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shutout! " 

Paradise Lost, b. HI. v. 40—60. 
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therefore, superadded to all the complicated arrange- 
ments of his frame, we cannot conceive of the continu- 
ance of the race of man. It is much to our purpose, 
therefore, to notice as hriefly as the suhject will admit, 
the arrangement hy which this knowledge of outward 
ohjects is communicated to the mind. It is hy a medi- 
um which exists in nature without us, and hy a very 
curious organization within us, each possessing the 
most complete adaptation to the other, that this is ac- 
complished. This medium is light, which, flowing from 
the yisihle object, eomes into contact with the organ of 
vision, and produces those sensations on which our 
perceptions of color and form are founded. Without 
this medium visiei^ is impossible ; it is not by the ob- 
jects themselves being brought into contact with the eye 
that they are seen: they may remain at the distance of 
a few inches, or yards, or millions of miles ; but por- 
tions of this medium streaming from them, and impress* 
ing the appropriate organ, convey the intelligence of 
their existence and of their visible properties ; so that, 
strictly speaking, it is not the objects of vision, but the 
light proceeding from them that we see. 

Light is one of the most mysterious, the most useful, 
and the most beautiful appendages to the fitting up and 
furniture of the globe that we inhabit It is, indeed, 
not only beautiful, but the source of all beauty in the 
material world. It is this which reveals all other ob- 
jects, and exhibits them in their size, and proportion, 
and form. The radiance of the sky, the verdure of the 
fields, the tints of all the flowers, the lovely diversity 
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of the landscape^ and the Tarioos expresaion of the 
human countenance all depend on li|^ 

" Of all material bemg^ first and best! 
Efflux divine I Nature's re^eadoit robe ! 
Without whose yesting beauty all were wra^^ 
la unessential gloom." * 

Without entering with philosophical minuteness into 
the subject, the following are some of the most obyious 
properties of light on which vision depends. Light 
is either direct, as when it proceeds from a luminous 
body ; or reflected, as when it is thrown back frx)m an 
object on which it has fidlen. When the sun, the great 
source of light, pours around the plenitude of day, every 
object reflects, in all directions, from all points of its 
sur&ce, a greater or less portion of the rays which fidl 
on it As light is composed of rays of all the primary 
colors, the due mixture of which constitutes its bright ap- 
pearance, by the di^rent kinds of bodies differently color- 
ed rays are absorbed and reflected ; when all the rays but 
the red or blue, for instance, are absorbed by any body, 
and either of these are reflected, we have the perception 
of the blue or red color. The angle at which the rays 
of light are reflected from an illuminated object, is al- 
ways equal to the angle at which they &11 on it, as de- 
termined by a perpendicular to its sur&ce at the point 
of contact ; objects are thus seen in the direction in 
which the reflected ray &lls on the eye. Another 

* Thompson's Seasons. — Summer. — Hymn to the Sun; 
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equally important property of light is its refrangibility, 
by which, when it passes from one medium to another 
of different density, in a direction oblique to the sur&ce 
of the medium into which it enters, it suffers a refrac- 
tion corresponding to the difference of the density of 
that body on which it &]ls, and the angle which it 
makes with its sur&ce. By this property the rays which 
&U on every point of an object from a luminous body, 
after being reflected, may again, by passing through a 
properly refracting medium, be brought to meet in a 
point called the focus ; and by the re-assembling of 
these rays in such points in due relative position, an 
image of the object is produced. Thus if the rays of 
light proceeding from any object pass through a con- 
vex lens placed in a proper position, they will form an 
image of the object at the focal distance of the lens. 
This is the principle on which the camera obscura is 
constructed ; a mirror receives the rays from surround- 
ing objects, and reflects them through a double convex 
lens into a small apartment; which is darkened to pre- 
vent the interference of other rays ; the rays which pass 
through the lens are received at its focal ^stance on a 
sur&ce, and all the external objects thus presented to 
the mirror, the only use of which is to give the re- 
quired direction to the rays, are perceived in their 
proper colors, and relative position, and size, and 
motions. 

Now the eye is precisely such an instrument, con- 
structed on exactly the same principles, but with a per- 
fection which no human ingenuity can reach. Through 
a small aperture the rays of light are received, which, 
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passing through a double convex lens assisted by other 
refracting media, enter a darkened chamber, and at the 
proper distance are received on a screen, where the 
image of the external objects are correctly formed. 
But the construction of this curious and useful organ 
deserves « our attention. In an elevated and command- 
ing position in the human structure, in bony cavities of 
considerable strength, are deposited two small globes, 
cushioned on a substance soft and yielding, and so at- 
tached as to admit of freedom of motion. Each of these 
optical globes is surrounded by an outer coat, of a very 
strong but flexile texture, called the sclerotica ; this 
coat, however, does not completely envelope the ball 
of the eye, about one fifth of which is covered in the 
front by a transparent membrane called the cornea, 
which is also more prominent than the other parts of 
the globe, forming a portion of a small sphere on a 
larger ; and at the back part of the eye the optic nerve 
passes through the sclerotica. This latter coat is 
lined with the choroides, b thin membrane, the inner 
sur&ce of which has a layer of dark coloring matter. 
Within this is an expansion of the optic nerve called 
the retina. Within these coats are enclosed the refract- 
ing substances called the humors of the eye. In the 
front, filling up the protuberance of the cornea, is the 
aqueous humor, in which is placed the iris, a beautiful 
ring of difilerent colors surrounding the pupil, that black 
spot in the centre of the eye, which is the only aperture 
by which the light enters. Behind this is a trans- 
parent substance of greater density, forming a double 
convex lens, and termed the crystaline humor. The 
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remaiDing part of the interior, constituting more than 
three-fourths of the whole, is filled with the vitreous 
humor. On the retina, where all the rays after their 
refraction are brought to a focal point, a perfect image 
of the object lo which the axis of the eye is directed is 
formed, and, by some mysterious process, the steps of 
which we can no &rther trace, the information is con* 
veyed along the nerve to the brain, and from the sen- 
sation thus produced the mind acquires its perception 
of external objects. 

The great perfection of this small but invaluable 
piece of divine mechanism cannot fail to impress the 
mind of every attentive observer ; it is such that every 
approach to excellence in optical instruments is but an 
imitation of iL If the construction of the eye and the 
manner in which the image of the external object is 
brought to the retina had been understood, telescopes 
would have been formed many centuries before Grali- 
leo, and many of the l^ter discoveries in astronomy 
might have been anticipated. That the eye was formed 
by a being intimately acquainted with the properties of 
light, and the laws of optics, who can deny or doubt, 
who knows its construction, whose reason is not dis- 
torted by the power of prejudice ? In every optical in- 
strument, the substance and shape of the refracting 
medium, and the distance of the screen which is to re- 
ceive the image, must be adjusted with the nicest ac- 
curacy, or the apparatus is useless ; — this is complete 
in the human eye. The inside of the telescope is paint- 
ed black ; the interior of the camera obscura must be 
darkened to prevent the interference of any other rays,- 
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which would render the inrage indistinct ; the chamhei 
of the eye is darkened, and the image on the retina is 
distinct and vivid. The different degrees of refrangi- 
hility which the various ray^ which form white light 
possess, when passing through a. simple lens, give a 
confused coloring to the outline of the image which it 
should not possess, and render it indistinct To ob- 
viate this imperfection was a problem, which for 
a long time exercised the ingenuity of the most 
acute and profound philosophy. In the construction 
of the eye the difficulty is anticipated, and the in- 
convenience prevented; by an accurate adjustment of 
the several refracting media, the chromatic aberration 
is corrected. Another difficulty which human ingenu- 
ity has had to encounter, arises from the law of refirac- 
tion by spherical lenses ; which bring the rays which 
pass through their centre to a focal point somewhat dif- 
ferent from that to which the remoter rays converge. 
This inconvenience, which is termed the aberration of 
sphericity, is perfectly, and in the most scientific manner, 
remedied, by the peculiar curvatures of the crystaline 
lens, and the concentric layers, of different density, of 
which it is formed.* Now, is it not an a}>surdity 

* I have not here taken notice of the power of the eye to adapt 
itself to the various distances of objects. Many ingenious ex- 
periments have been made and several different h3rpotheses have 
been framed to explain this power; while some have doubted the 
existence of any apparatus for this purpose, and have been dis- 
posed to refer it merely to attention. See an account of these ex- 
periments and opinions in * Bostock's Physiology,' Vol. in. pp. 
10^—106; and ' Bell's Anatomy,' YoL III. pp. 95—105. Magen- 
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which contradicts all reason and experience, and shocks 
the understanding by its enormity, to suppose or assert 
that all these exquisite adjustments are mere casual 
things, without any design; that it so happened by 
mere accident that such an organ, with such adapta- 
tions was formed t 

But, again, take notice, how small is the instrument, 
how vast is the field of view, and how great the multi- 
plicity of objects, which at a single glance it is able to 
take in. On a circumference of the retina, not exceed- 
ing perhaps half an inch in diameter, is painted dis- 
tinctly the whole landscape in view, including several 
miles of space, with all its diversity of hill and dale, 
and groves and gardens, and corn-fields and pastures, 
with flocks and herds, and lowly cots and stately man- 
sions. How inconceivably small must be the space which 
each single object occupies; how minute the points 
over which those objects in the miniature landscape 
travel, to correspond with all the changes in position 
which are taking place in the scene without ; and what 
exquisite sensibility must that nervous expansion pos- 
sess, which is thus susceptible of impressions so nume- 
rous and diversified within so small a compass 1 But 
in proportion to the delicacy of any piece of mechanism 

die says, " whatever be the distance of the object, the eye ought, 
according to theory, to change its form for the object to become 
distinct, or at least, the crystalline humor should be carried for- 
wards or backwards, according to the distances. Here experi- 
ment is in contradiction to theory, which renders nugatory all 
the explanations hitherto proposed." — Blementary Sommary of 
Physiology, Vol. I. p. 43. 

12 
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is the necessity of precaution to preserve it in safety. 
We have already noticed the bony cavity in which this 
precious ball is deposited, the strong but flexile coat in 
which it is enveloped, and the soft cushion on which it ' 
is imbedded ; but this is not all. The quantity of light 
which we receive is ever varying, from the effulgence 
of the summer noon, to the darkness of the starless 
night: the extreme sensibility of the organ renders 
some adjustment necessary to adapt it to the quantity of 
light ; this was evidently foreseen by the power which 
formed the eye, and provided for in a way which has 
not its parallel in all the contrivances of man. Ob- 
serve that colored ring which surrounds the black spot 
in the centre of the eye, which we call the pupil, and 
which is the only aperture, by which the rays of light 
enter, the size of which is variable. This beautiful iris 
is a piece of finely wrought net-work, furnished with a 
number of muscular fibres, in two separate sets, one cir- 
cular, the other radial. By these it is enabled to in- 
crease or diminish the breadth of the ring, and conse- 
quently to vary the size of the aperture. This also has 
a self-adjusting movement independent of the will. 
When the light is too much for the delicate nerve at 
the back of the eye, by the action of the circular mus- 
cles, the iris enlarges the breadth of its ring, and so 
diminishes the pupil that fewer rays enter : when, on 
the contrary, the quantity of light is diminished, and it 
becomes necessary to receive as many rays as possible 
from a given point, the iris, true to its office, contracts 
the radial fibres, enlarges the aperture, and exposes a 
greater surface to the admission of the rays. Hence 
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the uneasy sensation we feel on going suddenly into a 
Tory strong light, till the iris has adjui^ed itself; and 
also the difficulty we hare in perceiving obj^pts when 
we leave a strongly illuminated place, till this admira* 
Ue piece of self-regulating mechanism has enlarged the 
pupil of the eye. Did chance with its random throws, 
or did equally blind and unthinking necessity ever pro* 
duce workmanship like this, with such ,obvioos rela« 
tions to other parts of a whole, and with functions so 
evidently referring to a precise object 1 

Mark also, with the same evident intention of pre- 
serving from harm, how the eyebrows throw out their 
bushy protuberances, to prevent any drop of moisture 
or particle of dust from gliding down the forehead into 
the eye. See how the eyelids cover the front of this 
organ, and instantly close whenever danger is appre- 
hended, or shut it completely up when it needs rest, 
and by their lashes prevent any small objects from ap- 
proaching too near. And notice the glands, which are 
ever secreting their soft liquid and oozing it out, to 
keep the sur&ce of the eye moist, and to furnish the 
lids with the means of keeping it ^er clean by theit 
frequent motion. 

Nor is the mus<jular apparatus, by which the eye is 
turned in every direction, less admirable. Each eye 
is furnished with six muscles, by which we can at 
pleasure turn its axis towards any object. These are 
attached to the external coat, and are all lodged within 
the orbit of the eye. One of these, the upper oblique 
muscle, exhibits a very curious contrivance. ** Its ten- 
don passes through a cartilaginous pulley in the mar- 
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gin of the orbit, and then turns back again to be inserted 
into the eye-ball ; so that the effect produced by the ac- 
tion of the muscle is a motion in a direction exactly the 
reverse of that in which its fibres contract.'' Well may 
the author add, **This mechanism, simple as it is, 
affords one of the most palpable instances that can be 
adduc^ of express contrivance^ for in no other situa- 
tion could the muscle have been so conveniently lodged 
as within the eye-ball ; and in no other way could its 
tendon have been made to pull in a direction contrary 
to that of the muscle, than by the interposition of a pul- 
ley turning the tendon completely round." * How 
surprising is that mechanism which, by its delicate 
and easy movements, directs the eye in following the 
course of any body in motion, glances with nearly the 
rapidity of light over the largest field of view, and with- 
out a moment's pause gives an almost imperceptible and 
constant motion to this organ, which the liability of the 
retina to exhaustion renders necessary. 

Few and brief as these notices are, and imperfect as 
is the sketch, who is not, with such contemplations, 
^ed with devout admiration of the divine wisdom and 
benevolence, so strikingly manifest in the power of 
vision ? Who does not see, in the adaptation of light 
to the eye, and of this organ to the properties of light, 
the most convincing proof of the existence of an in- 
telligent being, by whose power and skill man was 
formed ? Who will venture to say deliberately, after 
an attentive survey of the wonders of the eye, that they 

* Dr. Roget*s Bridgewater Treatise. — Animal and YBaETABLB 
J^YOOLOGT, Vol. II. pp. 466—466. 
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are all mere accidents of matter — that the lens and the 
other humors were not made to refract the Ta3r8 — that it 
was a mere chance that there was a nerrous screen to 
receive the rays just where they were brought to the 
point of convergence, or that there was any nerve at all 
— that though there may be intention in the construc- 
tion of the silken purse, which a lady knits, yet there 
can be none in the formation of the beautiful and ne- 
cessary iris — that though there may be design in the 
use of the rope which a seaman reeves through a block, 
to give the requisite direction to a yard or sail, yet there 
can be none in the passing of one of the tendons of the 
oblique muscles through a pulley, to secure the neces- 
sary direction for the movement it was to efiect— diat 
though things of inferior skill require mind, mechanism 
of exquisite skill requires none, — andpthat therefore, by 
this inverted rule of reasoning, all the adjustments and 
adaptations of the eye, its nerves, and muscles, and 
coats, and lenses, and glands, and all its preserving 
apparatus, required no mind at all? **He," says a 
writer in one of our leading periodicals, "who ex- 
plores the structure of the human eye— its expresntis 
forms — its exquisite movements — its union of tender- 
ness and strength — its magic chamber, furnished with 
lenses and curtains — and its delicate canvass, which re- 
ceives the vivid pictures of external objects, and presents 
them to the brain, while it takes back the creations of 
the mind, and gives them an external form and locality; 
— he who studies this master-piece of divine mechanism, 
and who does not join in the fervid ejaculation) 'He 
who made the eye, does He not see i ' deserves to be 
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degraded firom the rank of intelligence, and placed 
in that small aj^ndix to human nature which the 
moralist only recognizes — the blind leaders of the 
Wind."* 

In the instances which we have already sdected, we 
'hare seen an organization of curious workmanship in 
man, ccmstructed with evident reference to the proper- 
ties of nature without him ; we have shown that the fur- 
niture and appendages of this globe have an obvious 
adaptation to his wants and capabilities : before we quit 
this part of our subject, there is a class ci adaptations 
somewhat different from those which have been addu- 
ced, and which do not perhaps come so exactly under 
this division of our subject, yet which, as they manliest 
very strikingly beneficent design, and exhibit arrange- 
ments which could result only from a knowledge of 
what was necessary to man's existence and happiness, 
and show an intention to provide for his wel&re, we 
request permission briefly to notice. Look at hum, then, 
in e&nnectum with beings of his own species. His first 
introduction to this world is marked by entire depeiH 
deuce on the care of others. There is no living thing 
which requires the hundredth part of the solicitude, 
the constant attention, and the patience which never 
tires, in order to preserve and rear it; and how com- 
pletely are all these secured by that instinctive affec- 
tion which springs up spontaneously in the bosom of 
the parents, which waits for no acquaintance to pro- 
duce it, which needs no argument to eoibrce it, no 
example to direct it, but which, with a gush of feeling 
♦ EdiQbaigk Review, Janoaiy, 183#, p. 437. 
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'which' only the parent knows, hears the first cry of 
life, sees the helpless and unconscious babe incapable 
of the most distant recognition, and presses it to a 
heart which would shed its choicest blood to secure 
this precious embryo of humanity from harm. What 
can equal the delicacy and strength of the mother's 
fondness, which in one moment starts into full maturity 
and power, and which continues unabated by all the 
toils, and watching, and privations which she endures 
for the babe which hangs upon her breast 1 In ikk& 
bosom of the lowliest and rudest peasant a new foun- 
tain of sensibility is opened when he feels that he is 
a fftther: the mother of his child becomes incomparably 
more interesting than when he first beheld her in all 
her virgin charms : his home is still dearer ; and while 
his toils are sweetened by the thoughts of tenderness 
which work within him, he looks forward with de- 
lighted anticipation to the period, when in his cot he 
shall behold the mother and her lovely babe, or receive 
into his own sinewy arms the precious treasure. Can 
this instinctive affection, on which the preservation of 
man depends, at that helpless period, when he can nei- 
ther solicit aid nor even be conscious of it when render- 
ed, be the result of chance ? Is not the suj^sition a 
wild extravagance, rather than sober reason 1 Or, does 
the heartless attempt at explanation which atheism offers 
account for it ? What mother, whose heart has throbbed 
with maternal tenderness, — ^what man, through whose 
soul the first announcement that he is • a &ther has 
thrilled with unspeakable emotion, can hear, without 
surprise bordering on indignation, all this depth of 
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sacred feeling attributed to the physical attraction of 
matter, or the chemical affinities of the elementary 
substances which enter into the composition of our 
bodies?* 

But again ; look at the helpless condition of the young 
stranger, and the admirable provision which is made 
for his subsistence. The new-born in&nt has not on- 
ly no sense or power to provide for his sustenance, 
but he has no teeth to masticate his food, and while 
much nutrition is necessary to his growth, his digestive 
powers are very weak. Just at this time a glandular 
apparatus which had always existed from the in&ncy of 
the mother, though never before needed, performs in a 
most active manner its functions, and secretes a liquid 
{precisely of the kind which the infant needs, moderate- 
ly warm, mild, and grateful to the palate, at once easy 
of digestion and highly nutritive. No sooner is the 
child applied to the bosom where his sustenance is al- 
ready provided, than his lips, and tongue, with the vari- 
ous muscles concerned in deglutition begin, as though 
instructed by experience, to perform most skilfully their 
functions. How inveterate must be the atheism which 
can deny design in this ? Was the breast of the mother 
formed by the mere concurrence of certain particles of 
matter, without any reference to the infant whose exist- 
ence was to depend on it 1 Was it by accident that such 
a fluid, so bland and nutritious, should be formed just 
at the time when the in&nt needed it ? Was there no 
intention in placing the breasts just where the arms of 

t System of Nature,— Vol. I. pp. 33, 82, 83. 
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the mother could fold her helpless bahe to her bosom, 
while her eyes could gaze with fondness, and the very 
look of affection assist in exciting the excretion o( this 
balmy liquid ? Was it chance that gave to the chii^ the 
power and the instinct of sucking as soon as he enteted 
the world? or had this instinct no design, no reference 
to the mother*s breast ? What but infatuation the most 
unaccountable, or prejudice the most desperate, can de- 
ny the evidence of benevolent design, and consequently 
of a benevolent designer, in the provision thus made for 
a new-bom babe ? 

Every view we take of man confirms the assurance 
that he is, not accidentally, but essentially, a social be- 
ing: of this his wants, his desires, his pleasures, his 
sympathies, all give indications. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that in the scale of being he rises high 
above all other classes of living creatures, which have 
their existence in this world. He is capable not only 
of mere animal feeling, but of sentiments the most ten- 
der, and delicate, and elevated ; his memory recalls the 
past ; his imagination gives present existence to things 
however remote in time or space; the range of his 
thoughts is boundless. In the means which he pos- 
sesses of carrying on intercourse and exchanging 
ideas with his fellow-men< we see a striking adapta- 
tion to this superiority of nature. The power which 
animals possess of expressing their wants and desires, 
appears to correspond with their capability of thought 
and feeling. Their cries and gestures are sufficient 
for all the purposes of their intercourse. But man, 
dignified with reason, possesses a medium of inter- 
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course worthy of the high rank which he holds in cre- 
ation. He, and he alone, has the power of speech. 
This is certainly one of the most surprising character- 
istics of man. By producing certain vibrations in the 
air, he finds the means of giving outward expression to 
aU the innumerable thoughts which pass through his 
own mind respecting himself or other persons, or any 
objects present or absent, real or imaginary, and of re- 
ceiving in return like communications from others. All 
the affections and antipathies, the hopes and fears, the 
purposes and expectations, the facts and reasonings and 
opinions, the entreaties the admonitions and the warn- 
ings, which it is thought necessary or desirable to ex- 
press, are thus conveyed from mind to mind, through- 
out the whole social community ; and results most nu- 
merous, and varied, and far more important than all 
which proceed from laws of matter operating on the 
visible world, are constantly produced by the action of 
mind on mind. How simple and yet how astonishing- 
ly efficient is the process by which all this is carried 
on: it is merely by a few elementary sounds, called 
vowels and consonants, combined to form syllables, and 
words, and sentences. These, however, are sufficient 
as a vehicle for the thoughts of all men, of all lan- 
guages : the powers of these combinations appear, in- 
deed, to be inexhaustible. But simple as this process 
seems, when we consider the total dissimilarity of a 
sound and a thought, of an emotion of the heart and the 
vibration of the air, and at the same time the nice dis- 
tinctions, the deep abstractions, the curious relations 
which every language exhibits, we do not wonder that 
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many should suppose the attainment to have been orig- 
inally beyond the reach of man, and that speech and 
famguage, so eminently beneficial to man, and yet so 
wondrously artificial, arose from a divine inspiration. 
Buty considered as an acquirement dependent on reason, 
how inexpressibly valuable it is ! — What would be the 
condition of man or the state of society without it 1 Let 
lis glance at the organization which serves so impor- 
ant a purpose, and which accords so completely with 
the superior Acuities and varied wants of man as a so- 
cial being. 

The voice, which is the medium of language, de- 
pends on the possession of lungs; all animals which 
have these are capable of some kind of voice, but " man 
only can articulate sound, and enjoys the gift of speech."* 

♦ Richemnd's Physiology, p. 434. " The particular disposition," 
adds this author, "of the month, of the tongue, and lips, makes 
all pronunciation impossible to quadrupeds. The monkey, in 
whom these parts have the same conformation as in man, would 
speak like him," (that is, supposing him also to possess reason 
like man) ** if the air, as it leaves the larynx, were not difiused 
Jmo the hyo-thyroid cavities, which are membranous in some, 
furtilaginong and even bony in the howling monkey, whose cry 
is so hoarse and melancholy. Every time that the animal would 
utter his cry, these sacs swell, then empty themselves, so that he 
is not able at will to supply to the different parts of his mouth the 
sounds they might articulate." 

"A bird," says another eminent physiologist, **pronoimces 
words, even phrases, but does not speak. Man alone is gifted 
with speech f which is the most powerful means of expression pos- 
sessed by the mind; he alone attaches a meaning to the words 
which he pronounces, and to the arrangement which he gives 
them; without his intellect he would not speak." — Magendie*s 
Physiology, Vol. I. p. 155. 
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The principal organ of voice is the larynx, a cartilagi- 
nous cavity which forms the upper extremity of the tra- 
chea, at the top of which is the small slit of the glottis, 
through which the air passes. This organ is furnish- 
ed with a set of muscles at the command of the will, by 
which at pleasure, as the air is forced through it from 
the lungs, a sound can be produced, varying through 
the whole gamut of the voice, and capable of in^mense 
variety of expression. By some physiologists the larynx 
has been considered as a wind instrument, producing 
its sound by the vibrations of the lips of the glottis, as 
the reed of the clarionet ; by others, the ligaments of 
the glottis have been viewed as the chords of a stringed 
instrument. The author just quoted observes, ** It ap- 
pears that we are to consider the larynx as combining 
the advantages and exhibiting the double mechanism of 
wind and stringed instruments: it is on this account 
that it surpasses all musical instruments, by the extent, 
the perfection, and, above all, by the inexhaustible vari- 
ety of its effects." * By the mouth, the lips, the tongue, 
and the teeth, these effects are multiplied beyond any 
power of calculation. Who then can view this curious 
structure, which gives to man the power of speech, a 
power so completely adapting him for that state of social 

* Richerand's Physiology, p. 423. In pp. Ill, U2, of "Animal 
PaysioLOGY," one of the most valuable of the publications of the 
Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, there is a curious calcu- 
lation from Dr. Barclay, of the almost innumerable varieties of 
tone of which the human voice is capable, by which it appears 
that miUions of millions of distinct sounds may be produced, each 
one differing from the other. 
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liie for which all his feelings and sympathies indicate 
that he was formed, and which so corresponds with his 
high superiority of reason, without a reverential admi- 
ration of the divine wisdom and goodness which are 
apparent,' and without perfect astonishment that any 
persons should see nothing here hut chance, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, ''necessary laws'' of matter, 
working without consciousness or design 1 

The last adaptation we shall notice under this branch 
of discourse, has not only reference to man in his social 
condition, hut, in the most general manner, affects his 
well-being and improvement ; and that is of the instru- 
ment by which he acts on external nature to the mind 
which employs it. Through all the gradations of ani- 
mal life, the means of protection and preservation are 
possessed in difi^rent degrees. Among the instruments 
which serve their purposes, we see great variety ; beaks, 
talons, jaws, and mouths of peculiar construction, claws, 
tusks, horns, and that singular organ, the trunk of the ele- 
phant Bnt how is man to provide for him self, to protect 
himself, and to make nature subservient to his comfort ? 
In point of physical capabilities, acuteness of some partic- 
ular sense, and the instincts which guide without rea- 
soning, he is inferior to many of the brute creation ; he 
has not the strength of the lion, the fleetness of the stag, 
the eye of the eagle, or the scent of the dog; but he has 
Reason and a Hand; and the possession of these give 
him a pre-eminence immeasurably above all the other 
tenants of this globe. The perfection of this instrument 
accords wisely with the superiority of the agent which 
has to employ it. We have no reason to believe that 
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The principal organ of voice is the larynx, a cartilag 
nous cavity which forms the upper extremity of the tri 
chea, at the top of which is the small slit of the glotti 
through which the air passes. This organ is fur n is] 
ed with a set of muscles at the command of the will, h 
which at pleasure, as the air is forced through it froi 
the lungs, a sound can he produced, varying throug 
the whole gamut of the voice, and capahle of immeni 
variety of expression. By some physiologists the laryn 
has heen considered as a wind instrument, produciu 
its sound by the vibrations of the lips of the glottis, i 
the reed of the clarionet ; by others, the ligaments i 
the glottis have heen viewed as the chords of a strings 
instrument The author just quoted observes, " It ^ 
pears that we are to consider the larynx as combinia 
the advantages and exhibiting the double mechanism 
wind and stringed instruments: it is on this accov 
that it surpasses all musical instruments, by the exte 
the perfection, and, above all, by the inexhaustible n 
ety of its effects." * By the mouth, the lips, the toqf 
and the teeth, these efiects are multiplied beyond i 
power of calculation. Who then can view this cur 
structure, which gives to man the power of speec 
power so completely adapting him for that state of 8 

* Richerand's Physiology, p. 423. In pp. Ill, 112, of '*! 
PHysioLOGY," one of the most valuable of the publications 
Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, there is a curiou; 
lation from Dr. Barclay, of the almost innumerable van 
tone of which the human voice is capable, by which it 
that millions of millions of distinct sounds may be produc 
one differing from the other. 
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The principal organ of voice is the larynx, a cartilagi- 
nous cavity which forms the upper extremity of the tra- 
chea, at the top of which is the small slit of the glottis, 
through which the air passes. This organ is furnish- 
ed with a set of muscles at the command of the will, hy 
which at pleasure, as the air is forced through it from 
the lungs, a sound can he produced, varying through 
the whole gamut of the voice, and capahle of in^mense 
variety of expression. By some physiologists the larynx 
has heen considered as a wind instrument, producing 
its sound by the vibrations of the lips of the glottis, as 
the reed of the clarionet ; by others, the ligaments of 
the glottis have heen viewed as the chords of a stringed 
instrument. The author just quoted observes, ** It ap- 
pears that we are to consider the larynx as combining 
the advantages and exhibiting the double mechanism of 
wind and stringed instruments: it is on this account 
that it surpasses all musical instruments, by the extent, 
the perfection, and, above all, by the inexhaustible vari- 
ety of its effects." * By the mouth, the lips, the tongue, 
and the teeth, these effects are multiplied beyond any 
power of calculation. Who then can view this curious 
structure, which gives to man the power of speech, a 
power so completely adapting him for that state of social 

* Richerand's Physiology, p. 423. In pp. Ill, 112, of ''Animal 
PaysioLOGY," one of the most valuable of the publications of the 
Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, there is a curious calcu- 
lation from Dr. Barclay, of the almost innumerable varieties of 
tone of which the human voice is capable, by which it appears 
that millions of millions of distinct sounds may be produced, each 
one differing from the other. 
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life for which all his feelings and sympathies indicate 
that he was formed, and which so corresponds with his 
high superiority of reason, without a reverential admi- 
ration of the divine wisdom and goodness which are 
apparent,' and without perfect astonishment that any 
persons should see nothing here hut chance, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, ''necessary laws'' of matter, 
working without consciousness or design ? 

The last adaptation we shall notice under this branch 
of discourse, has not only reference to man in his social 
condition, hut, in the most general manner, affects his 
well-being and improvement ; and that is of the instru- 
ment by which he acts on external nature to the mind 
which employs it. Through all the gradations of ani- 
mal life, the means of protection and preservation are 
possessed in iiffevent degrees. Among the instruments 
which serve their purposes, we see great variety ; beaks, 
talons, jaws, and mouths of peculiar construction, claws, 
tusks, horns, and that singular organ, the trunk of the ele- 
phant But how is man to provide for himself, to protect 
himself and to make nature subservient to his comfort ? 
In point of physical capabilities, acuteness of some partic- 
ular sense, and the instincts which guide without rea- 
soning, he is inferior to many of the brute creation ; he 
has not the strength of the lion, the fleetness of the stag, 
the eye of the eagle, or the scent of the dog ; but he has 
Reason and a Hand; and the possession of these give 
him a pre-eminence immeasurably above all the other 
tenants of this globe. The perfection of this instrument 
accords wisely with the superiority of the agent which 
has to employ it. We have no reason to believe that 
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The principal organ of voice is the larynx, a cartilagi- 
nous cavity which forms the upper extremity of the tra- 
chea, at the top of which is the small slit of the glottis, 
through which the air passes. This organ is furnish- 
ed with a set of muscles at the command of the Mrill, by 
which at pleasure, as the air is forced through it from 
the lungs, a sound can be produced, varying through 
the whole gamut of the voice, and capable of iiqmense 
variety of expression. By some physiologists the larynx 
has been considered as a wind instrument, producing 
its sound by the vibrations of the lips of the glottis, as 
the reed of the clarionet ; by others, the ligaments of 
the glottis have been viewed as the chords of a stringed 
instrument. The author just quoted observes, •* It ap- 
pears that we are to consider the larynx as combining 
the advantages and exhibiting the double mechanism of 
wind and stringed instruments: it is on this account 
that it surpasses all musical instruments, by the extent, 
the perfection, and, above all, by the inexhaustible vari- 
ety of its effects." * By the mouth, the lips, the tongue, 
and the teeth, these effects are multiplied beyond any 
power of calculation. Who then can view this curious 
structure, which gives to man the power of speech, a 
power so completely adapting him for that state of social 

* Richerand's Physiology, p. 423. In pp. Ill, 112, of "Animal 
PaysioLOGY," one of the most valuable of the publications of the 
Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge, there is a curious calcu- 
lation from Dr. Barclay, of the almost innumerable varieties of 
tone of which the human voice is capable, by which it af^ars 
that millions of millions of distinct sounds may be produced, each 
one differing from the other. 
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life for which all his feelings and sympathies indicate 
that he was formed, and which so corresponds with his 
high superiority of reason, without a reverential admi- 
ration of the divine wisdom and goodness which are 
apparent,' and without perfect astonishment that any 
persons should see nothing here hut chance, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, '* necessary laws" of matter, 
working without consciousness or design ? 

The last adaptation we shall notice under this hranch 
of discourse, has not only reference to man in his social 
condition, hut, in the most general manner, affects his 
well-heing and improvement ; and that is of the instru- 
ment by which he acts on external nature to the mind 
which employs it. Through all the gradations of ani- 
mal life, the means of protection and preservation are 
possessed in different degrees. Among the instruments 
which serve their purposes, we see great variety ; beaks, 
talons, jaws, and mouths of peculiar construction, claws, 
tusks, horns, and that singular organ, the trunk ofthe ele- 
phant Bnt how is man to provide for himself, to protect 
himself and to make nature subservient to his comfort ? 
In point of physical capabilities, acuteness of some partic- 
ular sense, and the instincts which guide without rea- 
soning, he is inferior to many of the brute creation ; he 
has not the strength of the lion, the fieetness of the stag, 
the eye ofthe eagle, or the scent ofthe dog; but he has 
Reason and a Hand; and the possession of these give 
him a pre-eminence immeasurably above all the other 
tenants of this globe. The perfection of this instrument 
accords wisely with the superiority of the agent which 
has to employ it. We have no reason to believe that 
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any animal possesses a capacity, to which a more com- 
plete instrument for acting on external nature would be 
of material service. The dog would not gain much by 
the exchange of a hand, with a thumb and fingers, §x 
his foot ; and where there is the nearest approach to 
the powers of the human hand, what tool has been 
made, or what new art untaught by instinct, has erer 
been attempted ? A hand without the intellect to pat it 
to the use of which it is capable, would still have left 
man among the inferior tribes of brutes, in just the 
state in which he was created. Reason without the 
hand, and with a hoof or claw, could not have deveAr 
oped itself, in the manner in which it has, and for want 
of exercise would have appeared very different from 
what it now is ; in this case no arts could have been 
matured, no philosophical experiment attempted, no 
knowledge transmitted by means of virriting and 
books; man would have wandered naked and des- 
titute, enjoying but little advantage from society, 
deriving a precarious subsistence from the spontaneous 
productions of the globe — if, indeed, in so helpless a 
condition he could have subsisted at all,—- and exposed 
defenceless to the attacks of any beast that might seek 
to prey on him. But with such an instrument, and 
such a power to wield it, what wonders have been 
achieved ! Cultivation has fertilized the sur&ce of the 
globe, flowers and fruits have sprung up almost at his 
command, the forest has become a garden, and the wil- 
derness teemed with cities and villages, the ocean has 
been navigated, the stars counted, society enriched with 
the treasures of art and science, and man has asserted 
his sovereignty over all that dwell on the globe. 
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Let us, then, notice for a moment the mechanism of 
that instrument hy which the mind accomplishes such 
wonders. . Inserted laterally at the upper part of the 
trunk, and just helow the head, we see on each side an 
arm, at the extremity of which is placed the hand. 
First the humerus, the strong hone of the shoulder, 
works in a socket of the scapula, in such a way as to 
admit of motion in every direction, and of course giving 
to all that is appended to it the advantage of its freedom 
of motion. From this the fore-arm proceeds, connected 
firmly with the humerus, by means of ligaments, sup- 
ported by two bones, the radius and ulna, the lattter of 
which plays in a hinge joint, admitting of motion in 
one direction only, and both articulating with the wrist. 
The eight bones of the wrist, curiously joined, form 
also the foundation on which the ^ve metacarpal bones 
of the hand rest; * from these spring out the four fin- 
gers -and the thumb, each, except the latter, possessing 
three bones and as many joints. To all these joints 
suitable muscles with their tendons are appended, by 
the operation of which, the movements of the several 
parts of this curious machinery are innumerable. How 
well adapted is the hand to give a sudden stroke or a 
delicate touch, a tenacious grasp or a gentle pressure : 

♦ " We commonly say that there are five metacarpal b(mes, in 
which reckoning, we comit the thumb with the rest : bnt what is 
called the metacarpal of the thumb is properly the first phalanx, 
or the first proper bone of the thumb, so that the thumb, regularly 
described, has, like the other fingers, three joints." — Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Human Body, by J. and C. Bell, Vol. I. p, 
181, ed. 4th. 
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it can take up by the points of its fingers the finest 
needle, or by the application of both hands embrace and 
hold fast a circumference of several feet, and all the in- 
termediate dimensions. How fine and rapid are the 
movements, how astonishing the accuracy with which 
the fingers fly over the strings of a harp, or the keys of 
a piano ; and how exquisite must be the .working of the 
nerves, and muscles, and tendons, and bones, and johits 
of the hand, this " instrument of instruments ! " By 
means of such an instrument, under such guidance, the 
power of an individual is multiplied almost indefinitely; 
the hammer, the axe. and the saw, made and employed 
by the human hand, produce efilects which would defy 
the strength of the lion, and to which the gigantic might 
of the elephant would be but in&ntile weakness. In 
possession of the mechanical forces, and with the know- 
ledge of chemical combinations, one individual com- 
mands the power of a host Thus, before man all living 
creatures bow, and pay to him their homage and their 
service. The fiercest animals are subdued, the wildest 
tamed, and whatever any of them possess, that can min- 
ister to the convenience or comfort of man, is seized and 
appropriated by him. Neither the flight of the eagle, 
nor the fleetness of the antelope, nor the vast bulk of 
the whale amid the polar ice, gives security from the 
power of man — of man, weak and feeble as he is, but 
armed witl^ reason and a hand. 

Now does it look like chance, or design, that there 
should be this adjustnnent of the hand to the mind, that the 
perfection of the instrument should be in such accordance 
with the power of the agent which is to employ it 1 Are 
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we to be told that the power of genius, and the yaried and 
astonishing capabilities of the human intellect, are no- 
thing bnt the combinations, and affinities, and movements 
of oxygen, azote, hydrogen, and carbon, accidentally hap* 
pening to meet in such a condition as to originate thoughl 
and all the phenomena of mind ? And that to match witk 
this sensorial organization, separate combinations of 
similar elements happened as accidentally to form a hu- 
merus, to fit with its extremity the cavity of the scapula 
and to work in it, and also a fore-arm with its ulna, and 
radius, and hinge joint, and the curious bones of the 
wrist, and those of the hand, and fingers, and thumb t 
Did ever any romance of the wildest extravagance im* 
agine such a cohcurrence of fortunate accidents as must 
have happened in this case t — That all the bones and 
j^ts should have fitted each other ; that the shouidtt 
should not have had the articulation of the bones of the 
wrist, nor that of the elbow; that the hand should be 
divided into fingers, and these into so many joints ; that 
there should be a thumb, and of such a strength com- 
pared to the fingers, and that it should not have been on 
a line with the fingers, which would have rendered 
the whole hand useless, or nearly so, and that not one 
joint should fail of its ligaments, or its tendons, and 
muscles, not only to move it in one direetion, but to 
bring it back again to its former position ; that an arm 
with such an hand should be placed on each side, to be 
able to act with each other, and that just under the in- 
spev^tion of the eye, and subject to its guidance^ — that 
these, and a thousand things besides, each one of whiek 

13 
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was essential to the completion of such an insuameot, 
should have happened, without any wisdom, or design, 
or intention, to meet, so as to foim the hand what h is, 
supposes such a combination of fortunate occurrences as 
the most exuberant imagination never broo^ together, 
in the most marvellous fiction that eref oiade credulity 
stare! 

We were to produce instances in man's ntblion to 
external nature, of evident design, in order to prove 
that a wisdom as well as a power to which we can as- 
sign no limits, was employed in these arrangements, on 
which the existence and well-being of the human race 
dopend ; we think such instances have been produced 
in such variety, and of a nature so convincing, as can- 
not, by all the sophistry of infidelity, be explained on 
any other principle than that of the existence of an all- 
wise and powerful Creator. We shall now, therefore, 
proceed to the last view which we proposed to take of 
man; this will extend the adaptations of a designing 
wisdom to THE relation of that world which hb 

INHABITS TO THB OREAT 8Y9TEN OV WHICH IT FORMS 
A PART. 

We have already occupied so large a portion of this 
lecture with the last branch of discourse, that it is ne- 
cessary to comprise our remarks on the concluding 
part in as mnall a compass as possible. We have seen 
some of the striking adaptations indicative of design in 
the structur<; of mnn, in the relation of the parts of his 
corporeal frame to each other and to the whole — in the 
relation of man's organiz^ition to the world and its fur- 
nitnr««-and we now notice the relation of this world to 
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the whole, of which it forms a part ; and though the 
glance which we take of the great system must be cur- 
sory and brief, it will, I trust, be sufficient to show that 
the traces of a being of infinite wisdom and intelligence 
are here also strikingly manifest. 

The ^obe which we inhabit forms part of a magnif- 
icent system, which takes its name from the central 
body, around which the whole revolve, thence called 
Solar System. In this splendid and stupendous piece 
of celestial machinery, we sec a vastness which over- 
whelms us, and which reduces all the magnitudes and 
distances to which we are accustomed on the sur&ce of 
this earth to a mere point. The sun, in the centre, 
being between one and two million times larger than 
this globe, and the outer circle of this immense orrery, 
a circumference of ten thousand millions of miles, 
Around this centre, and at different distances, revolve 
seven primary planets, besides four which slightly vary 
from them, several of which are attended by moons or 
secondary planets, the whole number of which is eigh- 
teen, all of which accompany the progress of their pri- 
maries. All these bodies are globular, all move round 
the sun from west to east in nearly circular orbits, and 
in nearly the same plane,* have a rotary motion on 
their own axis, and a certain inclination of their poles 
to their ecliptics, t All these mighty orbs at distances 

* The satellites of Uranus, or the Georgium Sidus, are a re- 
markable exception, the planes of their orbits being nearly per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic. — See Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir 
John F. W. Herschell, p. 299. 

t Besides the primary and secondary planets, there are comets 
to the amount of several hundreds, which move round the sun ; 
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which the mind cannot take in, move with a regularity 
which no clock-work can equal, from year to year, and 
4rom age to age. 

The first adaptation which strikes ns as indicating 
design, is the relative position of that body which is the 
•ource of light and heat to all. If we wish to place a 
lamp or stove in such a situation that the benefits result* 
ing from either should be equally difiused through a 
f^fea space, we fix it in the centre. And if a Being of 
infinite wisdom had the regulation and disposition of 
all the parts of this celestial system, would he not select 
the same position for the sun? And would it not he 
something very singular, that chance should do precisely 
that which the wisest foresight would choose and de- 
termine 1 All the purposes Of the system, for aught 
that we can perceive, would have been answered just 
as well if the central body had been opaque, or if the 
luminous body had been one of those smaller orbs which 
move round the centre. Had this been the case, the 
whole condition of our globe would been completely 
difilerent, and neither man nor beast, neither animal nor 
vegetable life could have existed. And is not the sup- 
position as gratuitous as it is bold and daring, that the 
lighting up of the whole magnificent orrery by kindling 

amidst all that is apparently irregular in their movements, " the 
motkms of comets are regulated by the same general laws 
as those of the planets, — the difference of the cases consisting only 
in the extravagant elongation of their ellipses, and in the absence 
of any limit to the inclination of their planes to that of the eclip- 
tic, — or any general coincidence in the direction of their motions 
from west to east, rather than from east to west, like what is ob- 
served among the planets."— Herschell's Astronomy, p. 306. 
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this glorious orb just in its centre, had no reference at 
all to those mjrriads of beings who should receive per- 
petual benefit from it 1 

There are two other arrangements which are eminent* 
ly beneficial, and which have no appearance whatever of 
chance or accident. By the rotation of the earth on its 
axis, every part of the globe shares in the benefit of the 
sun's rays ; without this one half of it would be a dark 
and cheerless desert, where no life could exist, and tha 
other would be parched by oppressive heat and be in ft 
perpetual glare. The inclination of the earth's axis it 
another means of good. If the axis of the earth wens 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, the polar regions would 
be in constant winter; but by the inclination of the 
earth's axis the frozen regions of the north have their 
summer, and the cheerless winter of the antarctic climes 
is enlivened by the return of the sun. To this benefit 
cent adjustment we are indebted for all the delights and 
blessings of the change of seasons. 

In the combination of those forces by which the 
earth performs its annual revolution, we see another 
indication of supreme wisdom and goodness. By the 
attraction of gravity the earth is ever drawn towards 
the centre; by the projectile force impressed on it, it 
tends to move forward in a straight line ; and by their 
joint operation it moves, around the sun. These two 
forces, however, might be combined in very dififerent 
proportions, so as to vary almost without end the ellip* 
tical shape of the orbit; but to admit of animal and reg* 
etable life, the orbit must be either circular or nearly 
so. The latter is the ca3e with regard to the earth and 
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the Other planets. If these forces had been differently 
combined, so as to produce an elliptical orbit of much 
greater eccentricity than that which the earth now has, 
the seasons would have been very different ; at one pe- 
riod cold beyond endurance would have destroyed vital- 
ity in any form that we c^n conceive of; and at another 
part of the year the earth would have been scorched 
with insupportable heat. Now what satis&ctory ac- 
count can atheism give of the existence of the projectile 
force at all ? This, at least, cannot be affirmed to be an 
essential property of matter. Nothing beyond the 
merest conjecture can be advanced on this point by infi- 
delity. Was the exact adjustment of these two forces, 
and the nearly circular orbit of the earth as its result — 
the only cause in which the earth could be inhabited by 
the present race of beings— a matter determined with- 
out foresight and wisdom ? Is it philosophy or infatua- 
tion to believe, that this most accurate adaptation of the 
shape of tbe earth's orbit to the wants, and comforts, 
and well-being of the creatures that inhabit the world, 
is a matter of chance, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, a result of the unconscious, unintentional opera- 
tion of mere physical causes ? 

And lastly, look at the harmony of the whole system, 
and the provision made for its continuance. If no in- 
telligence presided over this i^agnificent planetarium, 
combining the forces by which the several bodies move, 
allotting to each his station, and giving direction to their 
various movements, how can we account for the exact 
regularity by which so many bodies move, each inde- 
pendent of the other, but all forming one connected 
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whole ? How came it to pass, if there was no design 
or plan to regulate these various hodies, that some of 
them did not move from east to west, or in orbits per- 
pendicular to each other, or why were these orbits all 
so nearly circular ? Who that is not under the domin- 
ion of an incurable prejudice, can suppose or assert that 
it is without any design that they are placed at just such 
distances, acted upon by just such forces, and have just 
such orbits as should prevent their interfering with 
each other's movements so as to endanger the safety of 
the whole or of any part of the system, but that stUl, 
age after age, the mighty machine should keep moving 
with all its precision, and that the planets and their 
satellites should keep on their way with undeviating 
accuracy and perfect harmony ? There are, however, 
some slight apparent irregularities, which arise from 
the law of universal gravitation. Not only does the 
sun attract every planet, but every one of these planets 
has an attractive force on every other, which tends to 
disturb that simplicity and regularityof movement which 
would take place with reference to the sun and any one 
planet, if there were no others in existence. But it has 
been found, by a most profound mathematical calculation, 
that none of these disturbing forces affect the perma- 
nence of the system; but that, on the contrary, they are 
all so nicely balanced and adjusted as to correct each 
other, and to tend to its preservation; that these irreg- 
ularities partially considered are completely regular 
when the whole is taken into account, and have a cer- 
tain limit beyond which they cannot pass, certain boun- 
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daries within which they oscillate.* Now, think for a 
moment on the knowledge, the wisdom, the care requi- 

• " Many interesting questions here present themselves to our 
notice. Have the planetary ellipses always been, and will they 
alwajTS be, nearly circular f Among the number of the planets, 
kare any them ever been comets, whose orbits have gradualty 
a{^roached to the circular form by the mutual attractions of the 
other planets 1 Will the obliquity of the ecliptic continually di- 
minish, till at length it coincides with the equator, and the days 
and nights become equal on the earth throiighout the year? 
AnaljTsis answers these questions in a most satisfactory manner. 
I have succeeded in demonstrating that whatever be the masses 
of the planets, inasmuch as they all move in the same directicxi, 
in orbits of small eccentricity and little inclined to each other, 
their secular inequalities will be periodic, and contained within 
aarrow limits, so that the planetary system will only oscillate 
about a mean state, from which it will deviate but by a very small 
quantity; the planetary ellipses, therefore, always have been, and 
always will be nearly circular, &om whence it follows that no 
planet has ever been a comet, at least, if we only calculate up- 
on the mutual actions of the planetary system. The ecliptic will 
never coincide with the equator, and the whole extent of its va- 
riations will not exceed three degrees." — Laplace's System of the 
World, translated by J. Pond, F. R. S. Vol. II. pp. 44, 45. Also 
Sir J. F. W. Herschell's Astronomy, c. XI.," On Perturbations." 
See also the chapter in Mr. Whewell's Bridgewater Treatise, 
written with much clearness and effect, ** On the STABELrrv of the 
System." When speaking of the probable existence of a Resist- 
ing Medium, this author observes, " But it may be objected, the 
effect of the medium must be, ultimately, to affect the duration 
of the earth's revolution round the sun, and thus to derange those 
adaptations which depend on the length of the year. And, with- 
out question, if we permit ourselves to look forward to that in- 
conceivably distant period at which the effect of the medium will 
become sensible, this must be allowed to be true, as has already 
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site to adjust the density, the size, the position, the ve- 
locity of these several bodies, so that while each acts 
on the other, every disturbance should only produce 
order, and every irregularity so balance another as to 
preserve the most complete and beautiful harmony, 
without which harmony no living beings could inhabit 
the earth, at least such as are now found on it ; and can 
all this be the result of chance ? " Surely/' says an 
excellent author, "the obvious impression that rises from 
this view of the subject is, that the solar system, with its 
adjustments, is the work of an Intelligence, who per- 
ceives, as self-evident, those truths to which we attain 
painfully and slowly, and after all imperfectly; who 
has employed in every part of the creation refined con- 
trivances, which we can only with effort understand ; 
and who, in innumerable instances, exhibits to us what 
we should look upon as remarkable difficulties remark- 
ably overcome, if it were not that, through the perfec- 
tion of the provision, the trace of the difficulty is almost 
obliterated.* 

Here, then, we close our argument from the works of 

been stated. Millions, and probably millions of millions of years, 
express inadequately the distance of time at which this cause 
would produce a serious effect. That the machine of the imiverse 
is so constructed that it may answer its purposes for such a peri- 
od, is surely sufficient proof of the skill of its workmanship, and 
of the reality of its purpose ; and those persons, probably, who 
are best convinced that it is the work of a wise and a good Crea- 
tor, will be least disposed to consider the system as imperfect, be- 
cause in its present condition it is not fitted for eternity." — ^pp. 
905,306. 

♦ Whewell on Astronomy and General Physics.— p. 169. 
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nature ; not because we have exhausted the subject, but 
because what we have advanced is, we conceive, amply 
sufficient to prove our point. So abundant is evidence, 
in every department of nature, that our task has been 
that of selection. Of the three great divisions, tinder 
which the various productions of the globe are arranged, 
we have taken only the animal kingdom ; of the nu- 
merous tribes of animals, every race and every individ- 
ual of which afibrds striking instances of designing 
wisdom, displayed in almost endless diversity, we have 
fixed on man ; and in considering him we have chosen 
only some few instances to our purpose, exhibiting, 
however, very obvious proofs that an intelligent power 
was employed in his formation. Each single instance, 
in itself considered, contains such marks of contrivance 
and proofs of design, as no atheistic hypothesis ctm ex- 
plain, such as an eye, a hand, or even a single joint; 
but in the combination of so many of these parts, to ac- 
complish one end, all working separately but all unit- 
ing to effect one object, we see an accumulation of evi- 
dence which very few subjects will admit. Recollect 
for a moment the extent of proof which we have advan- 
ced. We have shown, in the various systems of bones, 
muscles, and nerves, in the digestive and circulating 
apparatus, such instances of exquisite skill and undeni- 
able adaptation as cannot be equalled by all the inge- 
nuity of human contrivance ; we have farther shown, 
that between the wants and capabilities of man and ex- 
ternal nature, there exist adaptations and adjustments so 
many, so various, and so exquisitely curious and accu- 
rate, as could not possibly be accidental ; and also that 
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these relations extend to the planetary system, which, in 
the beautiful regularity of all its stupendous machinery, 
and, among other great purposes which may have been 
originally designed, in the important benefits of which 
it is productive to the inhabitants of this globe, is a 
most impressive exhibition of the wisdom and the pow* 
er of a. beneficent Creator. And, with these instances 
in your recollection, I ask with confidence, whether 
any cause can be assigned for all these efifects adequate 
to their production, except the agency of an intelligent 
Being of infinite wisdom and power ? How extrava- 
gant must be the credulity which can believe that the 
mere concourse of atoms, moving according to the laws 
of matter and motion, should establish all the harmo- 
nies of the planetary system, fit up a world so beau- 
tiful and so commodious for its future inhabitants as this, 
and then assemble, without any design or concert, in 
such positions as to form all the machinery of the hu- 
man frame, and to make all the necessary provisions for 
the preservation and continuance of the human race 1 
To suppose that there should be such a concurrence of 
particles of matter, forming the necessary portions of 
stone, timber, iron, glass, and all the other material, as 
should construct a vast manufactory, with all its nu- 
merous pieces of machinery set in action by a power 
generated by another distinct and complicated apparatus, 
that the whole should be warmed by steam and lighted 
by gas, — to suppose that all this should be accomplish- 
ed by the " necessary laws " of matter, without an ar- 
chitect to plan, an engineer to design, or a workman to 
labor, is calm and sober reason, when compared with 
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the boundless absurdities inyolyed in the supposition 
that such a system, such a world, so fitted up— with 
such inhabitants— each individual containing within 
himself a far ^eater number of adjustments, of surpass* 
ing accuracy and unrivalled machinery, than the most 
ingenious production of human art, should spring into 
being without an intelligent Maker. Does not every 
dictate of reason reject the idea, does not every senti- 
ment of the heart, on a review of the wonders of nature, 
respond rather to the language of our text, ** O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ? " 

Notwithstanding the length to which this lecture 
has already extended, I must yet claim your attention 
to the manner in which the advocates of the atheistic 
hypothesis have endeavored to meet this argument, or 
to evade its force. The author of the " System of Na- 
ture " assures us that atheists have no need to recur to 
any such cause as we have assigned, ** in order to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the universe, to develop the 
operations of nature." * Atheists are " natural philos- 
ophers, who are convinced that, without recurring to 
chimerical causes, they can explain every thing, simply 
by the laws of motion, by the relation subsisting be- 
tween beings ; by their affinities ; by their analogies," 
&c. t Let us hear, then, how the origin of man is ex- 
plained on these principles. " If again it be asked, 
what origin we give to beings of the human species i 
We reply that, like all other beings, man is a production 
of nature." % " I( then, it be demanded, whence cfime 
♦ Vol. II. p. 503. t Vol. II. p. 519. t Vol. I. p. 139. 
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man 1 We answer, our experience on this head does 
not capacitate us to resolve the question ; but that it 
cannot interest us, as it suffices for us to know that 
man exists." • But he affirms that there is ** no contra- 
diction in supposing that the human race, such as it is 
at the present day, was either produced in the course 
of time or from all eternity." (!) t Still he is inclined 
to think that man was formed " in the course of time."t 
" However it may be," he continues, " if we are obliged 
to recur, by imagination, to the origin of things, to the 
infency of the human species, we may say that it is 
probable man was a necessary consequence of the dis- 
entangling of our globe, or one of the results of the 
qualities, of the properties, of the energies of which it is 
susceptible in its present position; — that he was bom 
male and female ; — that his existence is co-ordinate with 
that of the globe in its present position." '\. " The primi- 
tive man did, perhaps, at first, differ more from the 
actual man than the quadruped differs from the insect." ^ 
Now observe, I entreat you, how anxious this writer 
appears to get rid altogether of the inquiry into the 
origin of man ; nor is this surprising ; it is, we feel as- 
8ured,an inquiry which must, if rationally pursued, prove 
fatal to the atheistic scheme. We are dissuaded from 
the unprofitable and uninteresting pursuit of such a 
question; "it cannot interest us" to know "whence 
came man." Cannot interest us ! Why this is a point 
the decision of which will determine the great question 
at issue between us and atheism. Prove only that such 

♦ Vol. I. p. 139. t Vol. I. p. 140. t Vol. I. p. 146. 

§ Vol. I. p. 147. 
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a being as man could be produced, " male and female," 
by the accidental concourse of material atoms, by any 
physical properties of matter, and we must admit that 
the same causes might give existence to all the wonders 
of the universe. But if we have proved that there are 
numerous and decisive evidences of the most surpassing 
wisdom and benevolent intention exhibited in the for- 
mation of man, and his relation to external nature, then 
it undeniably follows that there is a supremely great 
and intelligent Creator. And shall we be told that it 
cannot interest man to know whether he is the offspring 
of chance, or the produclion of divine power 1 — whether 
he owes his being, with all his faculties and capabilities 
of enjoyment, to the wisdom and beneficence of an Al- 
mighty Creator ; or whether it be an idle fiction to sup- 
pose the existence of such a being 1 "Cannot interest 
us " to know whether the warmest emotions of grati- 
tude should be cherished to a Being who has laid us 
under infinite obligations to love and serve him, and who 
has unbounded power over us, — or whether we should 
endeavor to repress every feeling of this kind which rises 
in the bosom, and to efface from the mind every such 
idea as a debasing and injurious superstition ! What 
inust be the state of that man's mind, what must be the 
moral condition of a man, who has brought himself to 
such a point of hardened indifference, of unnatural, ir- 
rational insensibility, as to treat the inquiry how man 
came into being, and whether or not he has a Maker, 
as an uninteresting trifle! 

Observe, further, how ready this philosopher of atheism 
is to favor any supposition, however extravagant and 
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absurd, provided it only exclude the agency of a Crea- 
tor. The race of man may be eternal, or of recent 
date ; may have sprung into being as it now is, " male 
and female*/' " born," but without parents, his only pro- 
genitors being the entangled powers of the primitive 
globe, whose struggles to get loose were the travailing 
pangs that gave birth to the human family ; — or it may 
have advanced from no one knows what inferior condi- 
tion — that of a reptile, an oyster, or an animalcule, per- 
haps — to his present high station in the rank of being. 
Man may have been at his first formation any thing, 
may have come into existence any how ; this atheistic 
advocate sees nothing absurd in any one conjecture or its 
very opposite: he will welcome as a friend and ally any 
hypothesis, however wild and fantastic, if it only ex- 
clude intelligence from the formation of man, and deny 
the being of a God. 

And what explanation of the innumerable instances of 
wisdom and design which are apparent in the structure 
of man is it, to say that it resulted from " the present posi- 
tion " of the earth. If this were the case, why are not 
men and women now produced by the continuance of 
the earth in that position 1 * How is it that we never 

* Attempls have been made sometimes to neutralize the force 
of such remarks as the above, by asking, on the other hand, why, 
if there is a Creator, does he not now create new beings'? But a 
moment's consideration will show that such a question cannot 
restore the balance. An intelligent Creator is one who acts ac- 
cording to his own will and choice ; — the " physical causes " to 
which atheism refers every tfiing h?ive nothing of this kind. An 
infinitely wise and powerful being may determine what lim- 
its he will place to the exercise of his own power on any occa- 
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find springing up on our sunny banks, or green pas- 
tures, or by the river's brink, some newly-formed man 
or woman, a child, or at least some rudiments of a hu- 
man being. Or, if in the climate of our northern isles 
the earth is not sufficiently prolific, why have not such 
wonderful productions been known in the tropical re- 
gions ? Such discoveries, the w^riter w^ell knew, had 
never been made ; but he seems to console himself with 
the hope that some such are still in reserve. " What is 
it,'' he asks, *' that authorizes them to believe this ster- 
ility in nature ? Know they if, in the various combi- 
nations which she is every instant forming, nature be 
not occupied in producing new beings, without the cog^ 
nizance of these observers 1 Who has informed them 
this nature is not actually assembling, in her immense 
elaboratory, the elements suitable to bring to light gen- 
erations entirely new ?" * 

What are such fancies as these but "the baseless 
fabric of a vision?" and what must be the weakness of 
a system that can lean on such props 1 What answer 

sion, or in what way and at what period it shall be employed. 
" Physical causes " must go on without any capability of exer- 
cising more or less power, or selecting any time, or of limiting 
for any reason their own acts. If man be the product of " the 
properties, the energies " of which the earth " is susceptible in 
its present position," the inquiry is perfectly relevant, why do not 
the same " properties," &c. in the same " position " of the globe, 
produce men now 1 If an almighty and intelligent Being is his 
Maker, the question, why does he not continue to create is quite 
impertinent: it might as well be asked, why did he create man 
at all, or create him as he is 1 

♦ System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 148. 
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is it to all the evidence which we bring, to talk of " the 
disentangling of our globe/' or " the results of the prop- 
erties, of the energies, of which it is susceptible ; " 
we ask, are there any properties or energies, short of 
infinite wisdom and boundless power, that can satisfac- 
torily account for all the wonders within us and with- 
out us ? 

Another author, anxious to exclude the agency of 
the Deity from the formation of the world, admits the 
difficulty of accounting for the existence of man and 
the larger animals in ** the position which the globe at 
present holds in relation to the sun," • and therefore 
concludes, with admirable logic, that the true solution 
of all the difficulties which press on the atheistic 
scheme may be obtained, by supposing the earth to 
have been in a different position with regard to the sun. 
But can any one be imposed on by such fallacies as 

* " But the question of the greatest difficulty is, that which re- 
hites to the origin of the first and most powerful kind of animala 
that exist upon the earth ; the position which the globe at present 
holds in relation to the sun, does not warrant us in the conclu- 
sion, that either man or the larger kind of animals in brute crea- 
tion could have resulted from this position. The same power 
that formerly produced them would be able to produce them still, 
and in addition to the ordinary process of reproduction, we 
should have a right to expect new beauties and wonders, equal, 
at least, to the most exceUent which we now behold. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, and the fair deduction on the ground of 
philosophy is, that the relative position of the earth and sun most 
formerly have been very different from what it is at present, and 
that it is upon a hypothesis of this kind that we are to seek for a 
solution of the highest difficulties with which we are presented 
in the animal world."— Palmer's Principles of Nature.— p. 54. 

14 
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these 1 Because the earth does not now produce men 
and animals, does it follow that it ever did, or ever 
could produce them, in any position whatever ? what 
can be expected but bare assumption, when evidence 
cannot be obtained, and proof is impossible ? Does the 
atheist know that the earth ever was in a position 
materially different from that which it now occupies 1 
From what astronomical data or geological researches, 
can he ascertain that the variation in the size or shape 
of the earth's orbit was ever such as this h3rpothesis re- 
quires ? But whatever he may suppose the earth's 
position to have been, does wisdom of design or benev- 
olence of intention depend on the sun's rays ? We 
ask whether it can be imagined, by any man of reason 
and candor, that any degree of heat or cold is sufficient 
to account for all the marvellous contrivances and exqui- 
site machinery which the frame of man exhibits ? But 
the very supposition carries with it its own refutation ; 
neither the vegetable productions which now cover the 
globe, nor the present races of animals which live on it, 
could have mantained their existence, even if brought 
into being, if the earth's mean distance from the sun, or 
the shape of its orbit, had been materially different. If 
this hypothesis fails, the same author will venture an- 
other. *' There is one other idea," he remarks, ** of 
analogical weight in the discussion of this part of the 
subject. I^ature is every where periodical in her exer- 
tions and energies ; she is susceptible of fatigue and las- 
situdjB, and her most powerful operations are followed 
by proportionate debility and inactivity. It is, therefore, 
possible, in the order of nature, that the most powerful 
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animals might have been the result of an inconceivable 
exertion, to which nature for millions of years after 
might have been totally incompetent."* And these are 
the reveries which we are to take for reasoning ! We 
point to innumerable instances of curious structure ex- 
hibiting the most consummate wisdom, and then we are 
told in reply, that in a paroxysm of unusual power, the 
excitement to which, had been accumulating for ages, 
unconscious matter became endowed with intelligence 
and full of wisdom, and putting forth intellectual pow- 
ers to which the genius of Newton was but puerility, 
gave birth to all these wondrous exhibitions of divine 
skill; but that, exhausted with the effort, all intelli- 
gence and wisdom again disappeared, and matter be- 
came as brute and unconscious as ever, and waits a 
few millions of years to become as wise and powerful 
again i 

We are frequently referred, with an air of triumph, 
to the present curious processes of nature in the birth 
and growth of a human being. "Man," says the 
writer we have frequently quoted, " in his origin, is an 
imperceptible point, a speck, of which the parts are 
without form," &c.t While in intimate relation with 
the parent which gives them birth, we are told, his or- 
ganization is gradually developed, and afterw^ards his 
growth proceeds, and life is maintained by the appro- 
priation of food. Thus " in all the phenomena man 
presents from the moment he quits the womb of his 
mother, to that wherein he becomes the inhabitant of 

* Palmer's Principles of Nature. — ^p. 54. 

t System of Nature.— Vol. I. p. 125 j also pp. 64, 65. 
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the (rikm tomb, he perceives nothing but a succession 
of necessary causes and effects." * But all this only 
teUs us how the machine works, not how it is construct- 
ed. In all the functions of life which preserve the in- 
dividual and continue the species, we see the working 
of this curious apparatus ; but the question still returns, 
how came such an apparatus into being ? To show 
us the gradual development of animal life, and how, by 
the assimilation of portions of external matter, it pro- 
ceeds to maturity, and how it subsequently decays, is 
no answer to the inquiry, whence is that life, and what 
is the origin of that most curious organization with 
which it is connected. The farthest point to which 
this attempted explanation carries us back, is to the 
commencing life of one individual ; but this one pro- 
ceeds from another, and this again from another, and 
for this also, there was a parent; and we ask whence 
WBS the first, and how came this first human being, or 
first pair of human beings, among other incomparable 
wonders of their frame, to possess the property of giving 
birth to others ? In all the cases to which the atheistic 
philosophy refers us, life already exists ; and it is only 
from life that life is received : — an organized body ex- 
ists, and it is only from organization already in exist- 
ence that organization is produced ; — plants spring 
firom plants, birds from birds, beasts from their like, and 
men from their own species. Can atheism show us a 
single instance of the power of unconscious matter, 
with all its *' qualities and energies," producing an or- 

* System of Nature. — Vol. I. p. 187. 
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ganized living being from a mass of inorganic matter? 
To reply to our evidences of intelligence and design in 
the formation of man, by referring ns to the manner in 
which the functions of vitality are discharged by a hu- 
man being already in existence, is an evasion so disin- 
gennons as to be a dishonor to philosophy and an in- 
siilt to common sense. 

The same author, repeating the poetic dream of La- 
cretins with slight variation, has recourse to the fiction 
of seminal principles or germs of all things contained in 
the earth, and hatched into being by a genial state of 
the atmosphere. " The attentive observer," this writer 
remarks, " sees nature full of erratic germs, some of 
which expand themselves, whilst others wait until mo- 
tion has placed them in their proper situation, in suita- 
ble wombs or matrices, in the necessary circumstances, 
to unfold, to increase," fee* But what germs of ani- 
mal or vegetable life do we see that are not produced 
from animals and vegetables ? Is there -the shadow of 
a proof that any of these embryo seeds of living beings 
ever existed independent of some living being from 
which they proceeded 1 And where are these matrices ? 
Have any ever been known or discovered separate from 
the parent stock, in which the young of animals or men 
have had their organization formed, or in which a sem- 
inal principle has been nurtured into full life? Where, 
we may confidently ask, do those erratic germs and 
matrices exist, but in the fancies of an atheistical phi- 
losophy ? But if we were to suppose that some such 

* System of Nature,— Vol. I. pp. 63, 64, 
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germs and matrices originally existed, what was to be- 
come of the young animal, especially of the in&nt, 
when thus introduced into life ? Where are the breasts 
to suckle him, the arms to enfold him, the bosom to 
cherish him, and the maternal care to anticipate every 
want, and to ensure to him the necessary protection ? 
Why did not the advocate of atheism carry out the 
pretty fiction of the poetic philosopher, and make the 
earth open its bosom and stream out milk from its pores, 
while the ether enfolds him, and the flowers form his 
fragant couch, and the birds of heaven carol him to 
rest? 

But in order to lessen the difficulty of man's produc- 
tion by mere physical causes, with all that complicated 
and beautiful organization which he now possesses, we 
are sometimes told that he is not now what he was at 
his first formation; that the primitive man probably 
•* differed more from the actual man than the quadruped 
firom the insect;" that something very imperfect was 
produced by the earth, or by nature, which in the long 
process of ages gradually improved till it became a hu- 
man being.* Some modern naturalists have expended 
no small portion of labor and science to prove this im- 
perceptible gradation. Nature, it is assumed, first pro- 
duced animalcules, or some rude specimens of animal 
life, of the very lowest kind: in process of time these, 

♦ Though all who espouse this theory are not professed athe- 
ists; though some may admit that this "nature" to which they 
assign the formation of every thing, is an inexplicable something 
produced by the Deity ; yet it is a supposition of which atheism 
gladly avails itself. 
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by an original tendency to a higher state of being, and 
influenced by external circumstances, put forth the ru- 
diments of some new part or organ, which, in the course 
of many generations, became more perfect ; these again, 
continuing in the progress of ages to adrance, improv- 
ing their organization at every step, formed at length 
the superior animals which we now see inhabiting the 
earth; while circumstances less favorable left others be- 
hind in this march of improvement. It is further as- 
sumed, that the endeavors which the force of circum- 
stances produced to exercise any power, gradually 
formed an organization adapted to such a power or fac- 
ulty ; thus, in some, many efforts to swim produced fins 
where they were needed ; and in others, the desire and 
the frequent attempts to fly, originated wings ; and that 
all the varied faculties and organs which any animals 
possess w^ere produced in the same way ; thus, at length, 
some very fortunate species, of a very high ancestry, 
passed into the condition of monkeys and apes — and 
thence, by successive gradations, acquired the form and 
the rationality of human beings. There is, however, 
in this theory, the same vitiating defect which pervades 
every attempt to account for all the wonders of the hu- 
man frame, without a creating Intelligence, — that wants 
fects to support it. Nor is this all; facts are decidedly 
against it. If the infusoria, those imperceptible specks, 
myriads of which may be sporting in a drop of water, 
without being detected by the clearest sight in the 
brightest sunshine, — if these microscopic beings be se- 
lected as the first efforts of nature, so far from being so 
rery deficient in organization as this system supposes. 
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recent discoveries have shown that they are possessed 
of a well-constructed apparatus for digesting and assim- 
ilating their food, and for performing all the functions 
of life; that each, indeed, possesses an organization so 
exquisitely minute, and yet so completely adapted to its 
condition, as to afford in itself a strong and nnanswera- 
ble argument for the existence of an intelligent Crea- 
tor. Nor is the gradation in the scale of being so com- 
plete as this hypothesis would assume; there are so 
many large chasms and discrepancies as appear to make 
strongly against it. But waving these points, we ask 
for proofs, for well-authenticated fects, as evidence of 
any one species of animals passing from a lower to an 
essentially different and higher form of existence. Do 
the whole records of history contain one credible in- 
stance of this transmutation of species, of this advance 
upwards, so that completely new organs are acquired? 
Have all the extended researches of modern travellers 
and scientific naturalists furnished an instance of that 
intermediate state which must mark the transition of a 
dog to an ape, or that of an ape to a man ? Has the 
dog, domesticated as he is, in constant intercourse with 
man, amidst all the improvements of his natural in- 
stincts, and his acquirement of new habit?, in all the nu- 
merous varieties of size and shape, and color, in which 
he is found, and after all his successive generations, put 
forth one new organ, or made any nearer approach in his 
anatomical structure to the monkey tribe ? Has an orang- 
outang ever been discovered in his intermediate stage 
towards a human being, either in the constitution of his 
body, in his power to utter articulate sounds, or in any of 
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those exhibitioDs of intellect which form a broad and 
marked line of separation between man and the brute cre- 
ation ? * In the total absence of facts to support such a &n- 
cy, there are &cts which can be adduced of a kind entirely 
opposite. We have the means of ascertaining, with an 
accuracy £ir surpassing that of verbal description, what 
was the anatomical structure of many existing races of 
animals three thousand years ago. " * It seems,' " say 
the professors of the museum of Paris, " * as if the su- 
perstition of the ancient Egyptians had been inspired by 
nature, with a view of transmitting to after ages a mon- 
ument of her history. That extraordinary and whim- 
sical people, by embalming with so much care the 
brutes which were the objects of their stupid adoration, 
have left us, in their sacred grottos, cabinets of zoology 
almost complete. The climate has conspired with the 
art of embalming to preserve the bodies from corrup- 
tion; and we can now assure ourselves by our own eyes 
what was the state of a great number of species three 
thousand years ago. We can scarcely restrain the 
transports of our imagination, on beholding thus preserv- 
ed, with their minutest bones, with the smallest por- 
tions of their skin, and in every particular most perfect- 
ly recognizable, many an animal, which at Thebes or 
Memphis, two or three thousand years ago, had its own 
priests and altars.' " t Did the inspection of these an- 

• " We know nothing of the faculties of this animal,whieh can 
suggest the idea that it rivals the elephant in intelligence, much 
less any thing that can countenance the dreams of those who 
have fancied that it might be transmuted into the * dominant 
race.' "— Lyell's Geology, Vol. II. p. 48. 

t Pp. 29, 30. 
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imals, every minute part of which was in so completes 
state of preservation, justify the visionary theory to 
which we now refer ? On the contrary, in no repre- 
sentative of a former race, whether wild or domestic, 
thus examined, was any specific difference seen, nor was 
there the slightest reason to suppose that three thousand 
years had in any degree aUered any one species ; but 
proof incontrovertible was afforded that no tendency to 
improvement, however combined with external circum- 
stances, has to this day brought up the ibis or the croc- 
odile, the cat or the dog, to any higher state of organi- 
zation approaching towards that of a human being; and 
that no remove at all has been made from the rank in 
which they have been, and in which we have every 
reason to believe they will continue as long as their re- 
spective races exist* An essential part of this scien- 

• Mr. Lyell has devoted several chapters to the investigation 
of this theory, as propounded by Lamarck and others, and thus 
concludes his examination : " For the reasons, therefore, detail- 
ed in this and the two preceding chapters, we draw the follow- 
ing inferences, in regard to the reality of species in nature. 

" First, That there is a capacity in all species to accommodate 
themselves, to a certain extent, to a change of external circum- 
stances, this extent varying greatly according to the species. 

"2dly. When the change of situation which they can endure 
is great, it is usually attended by some modifications of the form, 
color, size, structure, or other particulars ; but the mutations thus 
superinduced are governed by constant laws, and the capability 
of so varying forms part of the permanent specific character. 

" 3dly. Some acquired peculiarities of form, structure, and in- 
stinct, are transmissible to the ofispring; but these consist of such 
qualities and attributes only as are intimately related to the nat 
ural wants and propensities of the species. 
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tific fiction is, that the functions of organs, and the uses 
of parts, did not originally spring from their structure, 
but that certain acts, and hahits, and modes of living 
have in reality produced every peculiarity of organiza- 
tion. We see, indeed, in the structure of animals of 
various kinds many provisions for repairing and heal- 
ing, and even in some cases for reproducing a part ; 
these seem to arise from the same wise and benevolent 
intentions which appear in innumerable instances, 
throughout the whole of the animal economy, as safe- 
guards against the many accidents to which life is ex- 
posed ; in all these cases, however, we see no new or- 
gan or faculty which removes its subject from one spe» 
cies to another. But to suppose that the continued de- 

" 4thly. The entire variation from the original type, which any 
given kind of change can produce, may usually be effected in a 
brief period of time, after which no further deviation can be ob* 
tained by continuing to alter the circumstances, though ever so 
gradually, — indefinite divergence, either in the way of improve- 
ment or deterioration, being prevented, and the least possible ex- 
cess beyond the defined limits being fatal to the existence of the 
individual. 

" 5thly. The intermixture of distinct species is guarded against 
by the aversion of the individuals composing them to sexuEil un- 
ion, or by the sterility of the mule offspring. It does not appear 
that true hybrid races have ever been perpetuated for several 
generations, even by the assistance of man ; for the cases usually 
cited relate to the crossing of mules with individuals of pure spe- 
cies, and not to the intermixure of hybrid with hybrid. 

" 6thly. From the above considerations, it appears that species 
have a real existence in nature, and that each was endowed^ at 
the time of Us creation^ with the attributes and organization by 
which it is now distinguished." — Vol. II. pp. 67, 68. 
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sire to stand upright, and the experiment, often tried, to 
walk erect, produced that perfection of ingenious ar- 
rangement which the hones of the foot display, that by 
the efforts of many generations fingers grew out of the 
hand, furnished with all their joints, and muscles, and 
tendons ; and that, to render it complete, a thumb grew 
up, just in the very situation and acting in the only way 
in which it could give the hand its use and power, — to 
suppose that the curious machinery of the ear was form- 
ed by the long-continued attempts to catch and distin- 
guish the vibrations of the air ; — and that all the exqui- 
site apparatus of the eye, with its coats and humors, 
and nerves, and muscles, and self-adjusting iris, waa 
produced by frequent attempts at seeing, — is completely 
the romance of science ; and such a romance as, cer- 
tainly, is not outdone by all the wild fictions of the 
Arabian Nights, or the ludicrous extravagancies of 
Lilliput or Brobdingnag. 

The Epicurean philosophy, however, takes a position 
the reverse of this, and assumes that the existence of ap- 
propriate parts, accidentally formed, led to their respec- 
tive uses.* So far from admitting the wisdom of a Su- 

♦ See Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. IV. 821, 823, which passage thus 
concludes — 

" Nihil ideo quaniam natum est in corpore, ut uti 
Possemus; sed, quod natum est, id procreat usum." 

Dr. Mason Good, in his translation of Lucretius, with 
notes, &c. endeavors to explain this and almost all the a- 
theistical peculiarities (or what others have considered such) 
uf his favorite author, in such a way as shall not be incom- 
patible with Christianity. Jn this, however, the author pre- 
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preme Being in the production of these wonders, this 
system teaches that the newly-formed earth, strong and 
vigorous in those days of its youth, produced men, as 
well as animals of every description, with as much ease 
as it now brings forth flowers and corn ; that, in the ac- 
cidental concurrence of the primary atoms, all manner 
of shapes and forms, and monsters of every kind, came 
into being, but that all those productions which possess- 
ed not parts and organs suitable to the maintenance of 
life naturally perished; ♦ and that therefore the exist- 
ence of all the beautiful and necessary mechanism to 
which we have frequently adverted, is no proof of a 
wise and benevolent design, but the mere result of such 
accidental formations as enabled the primitive species 
to maintain their existence and propagate their kind.f 
We have already pointed out the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that such parts and organs as exist in the animal 

sumes to think he has completely failed. The work allud- 
ed to, gives ample proof of the vast extent and variety of the 
excellent Dr.'s learning, and his great ingenuity in the applica- 
tion of it ; but while he has successfully defended Lucretius and 
his great oracle Epicurus from many charges ignorantly or 
maliciously advanced, he has, the author of these lectures ven- 
tures to think, proceeded much further than truth and justice 
required. 

* De Rer. Nat. v. 835, &c. 

t This is one mode of reply to the argument from design which 
Mr. Hume puts into the mouth of his Philo. — Dialogues concern- 
ing Natural Religion, ed. 2d, p. 153.—" It is in vain, therefore, 
to insist on the uses of the parts in animals or vegetables and 
their curious adjustment to each other. I would fain know how 
an animal could subsist, unless its parts were so adjusted," &c. 



h 
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economy, and especially, in man, were not designed for' 
their appropriate use. Can it be seriously believed by 
any one who is not fond of paradox or enslaved by preju- 
dice, that the ear was not formed for hearing, nor the eye 
for seeing, nor the heart, with its arteries and veins, fox 
circulating the blood, nor the chest and lungs and air- 
Teasels for the office of respiration, — or that such inimi- 
table exhibitions of skilful adaptations should be the re- 
sult of mere chance ? It would be a sufficient reply to 
such an hypothesis to say that it is completely gratui- 
tous; that it has no data, nothing but conjecture on 
which to rest. But this is not all; it is conjecture 
which involves the greatest improbabilities. Among 
the monstrous shapes which, it is assumed, thus sprung 
accidentally into being, those only are supposed to have 
become extinct that possessed not the means of main- 
taining life or of perpetuating their species. But, on 
this supposition, thousands of monstrous shapes, belong- 
ing to every species, might have existed in a condition 
capable of propagating races of monsters, without their 
defective, or superfluous, or misshapen parts necessa- 
rily producing extinction of their kinds. In such case, 
might we not have expected that such monsters would 
have been seen, and have reached our own times? — that 
races of men would have been known with one eye, or 
three eyes, or eyes in a less convenient position, — or 
men with an additional pair of arms, or only one, and 
that of a different form, — or even men with several 
heads, and an endless variety of superfluous members 
and grotesque shapes ? Instead of this, we find but one 
unvarying type of a human pair, with such varieties only 
as different food and climates produce, or such occasion- 
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al variations as arise from some accidental causes, and 
presently disappear. On such fantastic improbabilitiea 
argument is wasted. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice an attempt that has 
been sometimes made to invalidate such proofs of de- 
sign as we hare adduced, by alleging that whatever ex- 
ists must exist in some form or mode; and that in whal- 
ever other forms or combinations it might have existed, 
we might with equal reason have attributed it to design. 
Surely a fellacy so gross can mislead no one. Who 
can conceive for a moment that the necessity of matter's 
existing in some form and place, can account for the 
complicated structure of a single plant or flower, to say 
nothing of the innumerable wonders of the human 
frame 1 Apply this mode of reasoning to St Paul's 
cathedral, which contains not the thousandth part of the 
instances of skill and intention which the corporeal 
structure displays ; — all the matter which composes the 
stones, and mortar, and brick work, and marble, and 
wood, must necessarily have existed in some form, and 
why not in this ? Would the man be deemed sane that 
should seriously reason in this manner 1 

A sceptical writer of considerable celebrity has en- 
deavored to show that, notwithstanding all the multipli- 
ed instances of "order, arrangement, or the adjustment 
of final causes," no conclusion can be drawn in favor 
of the existence of a designing mind. "Matter may," he 
observes, " contain the source or spring of order origi- 
nally, within itself, as well as mind does." * Is not 

♦ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, by D. Hume, Esq. 
p. 56. The author, indeed, says, " for aught that we can know, 
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this an attempt to confound things which the author 
admits are different, in order to support a sceptical phi- 
losophy ? Mind and matter are admitted, throughout 
the whole of the argument, to be distinct. And what, 
we ask, is more essentially the characteristic of mind, 
as distinct from matter, than the power of arranging, se- 
lecting, intending, and adapting means to ends ? And 
yet this author would insinuate that matter may possess 
these identical properties. He might as well have said, 
** for aught we know a priori," thought may have dimen- 
sions, and a volition be green or blue. But on what 
authority is such a supposition made ? We know that 
mind originates order ; what evidence have we that 
arrangements and adaptations originate in matter ? Yet 
this writer seems so pleased with this idea, that he in- 
troduces his favorite character as saying, that he es- 
teems no system of cosmogony " more plausible than 
that which ascribes an eternal inherent principle of or- 
der to the world." * Of this he speaks with the high- 
est confidence ; " this at once solves all difficulties." t 
But what is meant by this " principle of order," which, 
eternally inherent in matter, is to account for all the ex- 
quisitely curious workmanship of the human frame, to- 
gether with all the wonderful adaptations that we "peT' 

a priori, matter may," &a^. But is not this mere trifling 1 To 
what purpose is it in this argument to talk of what may or may 
not be known of matter a priori, when it is constantly before us, 
and we have the means of ascertaining its properties by observa- 
tion and experiment 1 

♦ Dialogues concerning Nat. Rel.— pp. 124, 125. 
t P. 125. 
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ceive throughout nature ? If it means any thing that, 
bears on our argument, it must mean that matter has an 
inherent power of arranging and combining its various 
particles so as to form adaptations of the most curious and 
complex nature, which answer the most benevolent ends, 
and that with a certainty and precision which would do 
honor to the highest wisdom. What is this but to 
invest matter with the attributes of mind, and to pretend 
to account for all the marvellous adjustments which we 
have noticed, without admitting the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator, by saying that we have only to sup- 
pose matter to possess all the properties of mind, and 
then it could accomplish what we now see effected by 
mind only ! " How could things have been as they 
are," he asks, ** were there not an original, inherent 
principle of order somewhere, in thought or in matter 1 " 
Certainly there must exist a power capable of produ- 
cing all the wise arrangements and beautiful order 
which we every where behold ; with this sentiment all 
must agree. But when he adds *vit is very indifferent to 
which we give the preference," reason recoils, and we 
shrink from the bold absurdity. " Indifferent" wheth- 
er we assign all the wonders of the human frame, with 
those with which the whole world is replenished, to 
matter or mind — ^to a being of infinite wisdom, or to 
what has no intelligence, no perception, no power to 
will or choose, but which acts only as the sport of ran- 
dom chance or the slave of blind necessity ! It may 
have been "indifferent" to an author, to whom uncer- 
tainty on the most momentous subjects seemed delight- 
ful, and doubt the highest attainment of philosophy ; but 

15 



I believe it will be indifierenft t0 bo one wbo dees not 
fttka an mgenioiis- pera^x te die deeiskne of eonunoir 
mam, er a dexCef ens sopbisn fo truth wbkk every so- 
l^-ifioBded man can perceiVe. Tkis writer, m jostifi- 
cHAffti of such an hypothesis, afllnns that there kr as 
gretiM difficnhy, even achauttmg the existence of an infi* 
site ndnd, in supposing it to originate the most exqmsite 
arraogemencs, as there is in snpposing that they may 
fiesidt fipom mere matter; but this position, when diTe8^ 
joi of the proline flippancy with which it is annoimced, 
is a paradox so obyiously absurd, a fiiUaey so gross, 
that it is difficnh to conceire that its own atithor be* 
lieved it. 

When pressed with those innumerable instances of 
evident design, which, in the structure of man and 
through every part of the economy of nature, are so 
sfrikmgly exhibited, and to which nothing approaching 
to a satisfoctory answer has been given by the most re- 
fined sophistry which infidelity has displayed, the ad- 
vocates of scepticism endeavor to cover theif retreat, 
fey perplexing as with difiiculties respecting the mode 
of existence, and perception, and action in the Drvine 
Being.* From the nature of things it is impossible that 

* A great portion of Mr. Home's ^ Dialogues on Natural Re- 
ligion ' are of this kind; the object of which is not so much to 
prove that there is no God, as to produce a complete scepticism 
op e^eiy momentous and practical question relating to his exist- 
eaee and character. His aim is to perplex, not to elucidate, — to 
pull down every thing, to build up nothing, — ^not to elicit truth, 
but to throw every thing into uncertainty and doubt. To ac- 
complish this, Mr. Hume certainly possessed requisites of a very 
high order j to coosidendHe attainments in literature he added 
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we should form adequate conceptions of a being* so ex- 
alted as the Great First Cause;— -how can that which is 
finite comprehend infinity ? If we find traces of infi- 
nite wisdom and power, there must be a being who pos- 
sesses these attributes, and no difficulty which we feel 
in conceiving of his mode of existing or acting can at 
all afi^t the conclusion that such a Being does exist. 

To refer the works of nature to design, implies, it k 
said, a degradation of the Supreme Being,* by asserting 
** a resemblance between the Deity and human crea- 
tures ; " this the bold sceptic calls " anthropomorphism ; " 
a heresy which sprang up in the dark ages of the 
church, and which assigned to the Deity a^human form. 
Is, then, this author really concerned for the Ikhmmt of the 

the beauties of style, a polished wit, and a great metaf^ysical 
acateness. His very defidencies were such as to heighten his 
qualificatioDs as the advocate of sceptidsuL To the moral sus- 
c^tibilities of our nature he seemed as much a stranger, as, it is 
said, he was to a taste for music, or a sosceptibilily to the refin- 
ed pleasures of conjugal love. Hence he could sport with wan- 
ton levity on subjects of the most awful interest, emj^oy his wit 
in endeavoring to render God and a future state ridiculous, 
while he advocated the probable existence of both ; and, with 
much that was valuable as a friend and companion, exhibited 
a specimen of what scepticism could do, in teaching a man to 
live doubting— void to die joking ! 

♦ Dialogues on Natural Religion, by Mr. Hume, p. 57 j and 
System of Nature, Vol. II. p. 181.—" We cannot form the most 
slender idea of the particular nature of that wisdom" (i. e. that 
formed the world ; ) " because if we were for an instant to assim^ 
ilate it to our own, weak and feeble as it is, we should be from 
that moment in a state of contradiction." 
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Chreat Supreme, — ^is he so anxious that men should 
form exalted and honorable ideas of him ? Throughout 
the whole work from which we have made quotations, 
he hesitates not to treat him, his attributes, and works, 
with the greatest levity ; with a jocose familiarity, in- 
tolerable even in a confirmed sceptic. But there is 
another object in view, which is intended to ser?e the 
purposes of infidelity ; it is to show that we cannot draw 
any conclusion in favor of a designing mind from the 
Jtvorks of nature, without implying such " a degradation" 
as is utterly incompatible with our idea of a- Divine Be- 
ing. But what degradation does it imply, to assert that 
the Great Supreme possesses in unlimited perfection 
what his creatures, by his own giil, possess in a limited 
degree ? Surely wisdom is wisdom, and power is pow- 
er, in whatever degree they may exist, and however 
they may be exhibited, in all the gradations from the 
feeblest creature that is capable of their exercise, to the 
boundless perfection of the uncreated mind. The ob- 
jection is, therefore, frivolous, it leaves our argument 
untouched. The only legitimate inference from a com- 
parison of the works of man with those of nature is, that 
an intelligence exists inconceivably more perfect than 
that which man possesses, and that a wisdom immeas- 
urably surpassing all that is human, must have been 
combined with the power that created man and all the 
wonders of the universe. 

By the professed advocates of atheism, an objection 
of this kind is sometimes carried still farther, and at- 
tempts are made to prove that there is an absurdity in- 
volved in the idea of an intelligent Creator and Govern- 
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or of the universe. " An intelligent being," says one of 
these, "is one who thinks, who wills, who acts, to com- 
pass an end. If so, he must haye organs, an aim, con- 
formable to those of man ; therefore, to say that nature 
is gOTemed by inteUigence, is to affirm that she is gov- 
erned by a being furnished with organs, seeing that 
without this organic construction, he can neither have 
sensations, perceptions, ideas, thoughts, will, plan, nor 
self-understood action." * In the same strain objections 
are frequently urged by this writer, with the evident 
design of forcing those who believe in a Supreme In- 
telligence to the dilemma of either admitting that there 
must be an infinite and self-existing being with bodily 
organs, which is the absurdity of anthropomorphism, or 
of abandoning the belief in the existence of any intelli- 
gent being distinct from the material world. But if an 
intelligent being is one "who thinks, who wills, who acts 
to compass an end," then, on this writer*s own showing, 
if we see " an end," accomplished by means which dis- 
cover intended adaptation, or, in his own phraseology, 
"an end compassed," the existence of an intelligent 
being to c'ompass that end must be admitted, whatever 
other consequences may follow. I appeal, then, to eve- 
ry one who has marked the instances which we have 
adduced of contrivance, adjustment, precaution, whether 
there is not, in the structure of man and in his relations 
to external nature, overwhelming proof of ends, accom- 
plished in this way, and which necessarily require in 
their accomplishment properties which only an intelli- 

* System of Nature,— VoL I. p. 115, 
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gODt being can possess t The conclusion« then, is inev- 
itableii an intelligent being exists superior to nature, and 
to whom all the works of natune are to be re&rred. 
There is, also, in the ar^ment this fidkcy: faecauae 
the human mind thinks, and wills, and acts, by means 
*af bodily organs, therefore, no being can exist who can 
think, and will, and act, without such organs ; that i8,if 
there be a Creator, he must necessaiily be in ^ re- 
spects like the crei^re^ than which, a more illogical 
inference was never dmwn. A salfsexistent, indepen- 
dent) etemid being, such as the Great Pirst Cause must 
necessarily he, iftust be immeasurably superior in his 
nature and mode of acting, to any creature wiiich he 
has made. Scarcely wiU the most confirmed material- 
ist maintain that thought and volitjoB, iiowever they 
may originate, lupe themselves material, nnd yet these 
•operate on matter, and in Bc»ne mysterious manner m#ve 
the limbs ^ what, then, is there unreasonable in the ccm- 
xlusion, that the Great Being who formed man possesses 
931 the properties of mind in the highest perfection, with- 
out those corporeal organs .which, while they lire the me- 
dium by which the mind acts, at the same time Unut and 
check its opetcations. We see instances of skill, spread 
0¥er the whole of nature, so surpassing -all that h«unan 
intelligence can contrive •or invent, that ihe conclusion 
is irresistible there must be a contriver, a designei; in- 
&utQly superior to all human beings in the attubates <£ 
mind I and this conclusion cannot be invalidated by the 
£ffieuky which, in the nature of things, we 0¥^ must 
feel in forming adequate conceptions of the manner in 
which infinite power and intelligence put forth their 
energies. 
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SUaab, Akb, iBf T oa p o c t cd ftiaditoriB, ane die frinc^al 
^bjactiooA vUch «re nftcb bjr atkristiodi wrken to ihe 
Uae c^asigtuiiept wbkh, in thelwo ktt keteret, we faine 
taken. It is scavoely neceaaary to lenjnd yon Haai 
Aiffte k no j^ropomtkm^ however well ;«af|K»ted lyy ei^ 
idfince, mathemaltcai demonstielJOA only^ perhKjpB, cob- 
-eepledf^o wUdi ingeniiitynay not ofq^oaeiteelieciiaM, 
and against whicfa, fmptaatry nay iiet urge its earila. 
We IwiFe,! ihiak,AiiAy mtitkeae ali9actMnf,«|[id.allo«- 
ed them all their force; and I appeal ito your evniMir. 
derstandings whether, upea adispassionate leview, they 
do not appear, in ccmipartsoQ with tke eyidence which 
we hare adduced, '^lighter than Tanhy.^' Nothing that 
the liveliest &ncy can imagine— nothing that ingenuity 
can invent — ^nothing that the most brilliant talents, aided 
by the whole circle of the sciences, can offer to our no- 
tice, can explain the innumerable wonders which sur- 
round us, but the existence of an eternal, an all-wise, 
and infinitely powerful Creator ; — this accounts for all, 
and throws over the whole frame of nature a transcen- 
dent glory, gives to it an unspeakable charm. In the 
assurance of this delightful truth every object glows with 
new beauty, every department of nature is invested with 
additional interest. How comparatively blank and drea- 
ry is every thing in this wide world, when regarded 
as the offspring of chance, or the result of unconscious 
undesigning physical causes, operating by •* necessary 
laws." But, viewed as the product of infinite wisdom and 
benevolence, the whole frame of nature forms a de^ 
lightful source of the purest pleasures to the contempla- 
tive mind, and instead of damping his joy by the recol- 
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leotion that it is, after all, but a ** fetherless world," it gives 
full scope to boundless admiration, and fills the glowing 
heart with cheerful gratitude. Let me indulge the hope, 
that, while those who have acknowledged and adored 
the great Creator feel their devotion quickened by such 
▼ibws as we have taken of his works, many who have 
hitherto been misled by a &lse and dangerous philoso- 
phy will be prepared, in future, to unite in the pious 
sentiments which one of our most illustrious bards puts 
into the mouth of the newly created pair. 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of Qood ! 

Ahnighty I thine this universal frame, 

Thus wonderous fair; thyself how wondrous thenl" 

MiUon's Paradise Xdost, — B. v. 152, &c. 
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LECTURE V. 



THE VIEWS WHICH NATURE TEACHES US TO 
FORM OP THE SUPREME BEING. 



ROMANS I. 20 — " FOR THE INVISIBLE THINGS OP HIM, FROM 
THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, ARE CLEARLY SEEN, EVEN 
BIS ETERNAL POWER AND GODHEAD." 

These words are extracted from an epistolary com- 
munication addressed by Paul to the Christians at Rome, 
at that time the metropolis of the world, the centre of 
the arts, and the focus of all crime. The apostle alludes, 
in the connection of our text, according to the opinion 
of some commentators, to those philosophers and states- 
men who, though they plainly saw the follies of poly- 
theism, and knew that there was but one true and living 
God, still sanctioned all the absurdities and immoralities 
of heathen worship, and " when they knew God, glori- 
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fied him not asr God." He therefore represents them 
as, on this account, the more inexcusahle; for he adds, 
'* the invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, even his eternal power and 
Godhead." That is, by the works of creation, the 
glories of his nature, though invisible, are so clearly 
apparent, being reflected as it were in a mirror, that 
these philosophers were exceedingly criminal in not 
publicly recognizing him themselves, and by their teach- 
ing and example leading others, whose debasing supersti- 
tions they rather encouraged, to * glorify him as God." 
To engage in investigating the character and perfec- 
tions of hire, **of whom, and through whom, and to 
whom are all things," as it is the «ole prerogative of 
man, among all terrestrial beings, so it is one of the 
noblest exercises of human reason. To neglect inquir- 
ies of this kind is unworthy a human being, and is quite 
as irrational as it is irreligious. But it is often asserted 
by atheistic writers, that even if the existence of a Su- 
preme First Cause as the Creator of all things be ad- 
mitted, it is impossible that we can know any thing 
About him ; and that every idea we fonn of him is not 
merely inadequate and imperfect, but altogether chiaev- 
ical and vain.* This, then, is the point to which we 
shall now address oursdv«s; and we hope to show that, 
notwithstanding the utter incompetency of creatuicB 
whose powers are so limited as o^x own, " to find out 

* Repeated assertions to tfads effect are to be found in the works 
of infidelity already quoted; they are common in the 'Bystem 
of Nature/ and Mr. Hume labors,. with aU his aeo«st(HBe4. 
ioifeMuty^ to prove it 
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the Almighty to perfection " we can yet gain fiuch 
glimpses of his boundless glories irom the works of na- 
ture as should fill our minds with admiration and awe, 
can obtain such information as is of the greatest prac* 
tical importance, and as should engage us in those mo- 
mentous inquiries which can be met only by a farther 
rerelation. 

As I am now reasoning with those, principally, who 
do not regard ibe authority of the sacred scriptures, it 
.would be of course irrelevant to appeal to these venera- 
ted writings. Yet, I am fully aware that in reasoning 
on the attributes of the Great Supreme, we cannot di- 
vest our minds of the information which we have re- 
ceived from this source. We cannot, whether believers 
or unbelievers, place ourselves exactly in the circum- 
stances of those whose views of a Supreme creating and 
governing Power have not been corrected and expand- 
ed by the contents of this precious volume. It is weU 
iatown that, in theojunion of many of the greatest learn- 
ing and research, «ven the pagan philosophers were in- 
debted for some of their most exalted views of the Deity 
to information received more or less directly from the 
ancient writings of the Jews. But our argument will 
not be afiected by this consideration, though our inquir- 
ies may be more extended, and our views of what na- 
ture teaches more enlarged ; as we shall not ground 
any position on the authority of the sacred writings. 
We may, indeed, be qualified, by the instruction thus 
received, to interrogate nature with advantage; we may 
be assisted in interpreting her .language; but it is to 
"the things which are seen," the visible wonders of 
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** the creation," that we shall make our appeal respect- 
ing "the invisihle " glories of their Maker ; it is on fiiir, 
legitimate reasoning on these works, that we shall 
found all that we shall now advance respecting their 
author. 

It is scarcely necessary to apprise my hearers that, 
at this stage of the inquiry, proo& must not he expected 
of the existence of God ; these have already heen exhih- 
ited, I trust, with ample sufficiency. I must through- 
out this lecture, then, assume this point ; the existence 
of a Great First Cause, the Creator of all things, heing 
admitted, our question now is, what is the information 
which nature can supply respecting the author of the 
imiverse 1 Our present inquiries, therefore, will relate 
to the Nature, Character, and Government of the 
Supreme Being. 

Let us, in the first place, with all reverence, inquire 
r f. ^ what views we should form of the Nature of the 
^j ^ ' Great Supreme. The existence of an intelligent First 
/ Cause being admitted, it necessarily follows that this 
f ^^^*^eat Parent of all existence must be eternal, that is, 
without beginning. The first cause can have no ante- 
cedent Nothing can be admitted to have produced that 
which itself produced all things. However mysterious 
and difficult of conception existence without beginning 
may be, we are compelled to arrive at this point, and 
cannot avoid it. To account for the present existence 
of the world, atheism itself is forced to admit that some- 
thing was eternal, and assigns that attribute to matter 
and motion. But we have proved that matter could not 
have been the great originating cause; and are therefore 
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necessarily brought to the conclusion that the Creator is 
without beginning, that is, eternal. How awfully sub- 
lime is this view of him, to whose existence the dura- 
tion of man, of ages, of empires, of worlds, is but a 
moment. ^ 

The same glorious Being must have underived, in- Uti£i 
dependent, and necessary existence. That which is be- 
fore all can be derived from none ; that which is deriv- 
ed from no other being, but on which, as the First 
Cause, all must be dependent, must be independent of 
all, and have self-existence. He whose existence is not 
dependent, nor has the ground or reason of such exist- 
ence in any other being, but has existed from eternity, 
is not in his being contingent, but necessary ; that is, 
he cannot but be what he is, to suppose him non-exist- 
ent, is as much a contradiction as to suppose that a thing 
is and is not .in the same sense and at the same instant* 
This is the true idea of necessary self-existence. / 

The Great Eternal must also be infinite; we can as- ^^'ZV^ 
sign to him no limits, either in duration or space. 
Boundless as is the universe to our perceptions, it must 
necessarily have limits : form is essential to matter, and 
form cannot exist without boundaries. But the mind 
cannot conceive of any limits to him who gave birth to 
the universe. His necessary existence must, as &r as 
we can perceive, be necessary in every point of space, 
as well as in every moment of duration. As we have 

* " Although necessity of nature may express the manner in 
which an Eternal Being exists, yet it can be no cause of any ex- 
istence whatever." — Drew on the Elxistence and Perfections of 
God. Vol. II. p. 154. 
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before had occaeion to remark, we cannot resist the im- 
pression that both eternity and infinity exist j we can- 
not possibly suppose limits to either duration or space ; 
and we can coneeire of nothing to which such prt^ 
erties can belong, but him who is the self-existent First 
Cause of all things. We cannot, therefore, but consider 
the Eternal Being as also infinite. '* Great is the Lord, 
and his greatness is unsearchable." How insignificant 
is the whole universe, when compared to him. 

From the same reasoning, it follows that the Supreme 
Being is immutable. No power exists extraneous to 
himself, which can produce a change on him. Nor 
can it be supposed that he would eflfect a change in 
his own nature. To will a change to an inferior con* 
dition is impossible ; to be in a superior conditicm is 
equally an impossibility. We cannot conceive of any 
perfection which the Eternal First Cause of all things 
does not possess ; therefore, a change for the better or 
the worse is equally impossible. That which has 
necessary existence, that is, is what it is necessarily, 
cannot change, since this is to suppose that it is neces* 
sary and not necessary at the same time, which is a 
contradiction. The face of nature may be ever chang- 
ing, the life of man is subject to a thousand variaticms, 
generations may pass away, empires rise and &11, 
worlds may perish, suns be extinguished, and systems 
annihilated, while the great and adorable Supreme re- 
mains ** without variableness or the shadow of a turn- 
mg." 

The omnipresence of the Deity seems also to fc^ow 
'*^>^ ^ from the views which we have taken. As all things 
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are created by him, and dependent on him, we cannot 
conceive the absence of the supporting cause from that 
which it upholds. Through every part of the human 
firame there is a mysterious and unknown something 
which we call life, the pervading influence of which is 
every where necessary, and every where present ; the 
instant in which it ceases in any part, or in the whole 
of the bodily structure, disorganization commences. 
Though every comparison must necessarily be inade- 
quate to give a proper idea of the dependence of all 
created beings on the great Creator, yet in some such 
way we may conceive that he is present with all his 
works, ** upholding all things by the word of his 
power." Since by the immensity of his nature he fills 
and includes all things, and has no limits, he must 
be every where. The presence of matter does not 
exclude him, distance of space cannot remove us from 
him. He is alike at the surface and at the centre of 
the globe,— on the land and on the sea, — within us and 
without us. He is present to every particle of our 
bodies, and every movement of our minds, on every 
part of this globe, and at every point in the regions of 
boundless space. Is it any wonder that a pious mind 
should exclaim with devout admiration, " Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit,— or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence t If I ascend into heaven thou art there ; if 
I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold roe. If I say surely 
the darkness shall cover me ; even the night shall be 
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light about roe. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 
but the night shineth as the day ; the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee. Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it," • 
f / ' ; J This great and infinite Being, we also conclude, is a 
' *spirit. We cannot, we readily admit, adequately con- 

ceive of an infinite spirit ; yet that such is the Divine 
Being, the Great First Cause, we are compelled to be- 
lieve. What spirit is, whether finite or infinite, created 
or uncreated, we do not attempt to explain ; we only 
know some of its properties. And what more do we 
know of matter ? By means of our senses, we ascer- 
tain that it is something which has extension, solidity, 
and divisibility as its properties ; but it is not extension^ 
nor solidity, nor divisibility — not any one, nor all these, 
or other properties which it may possess, put together. 
What is, then, that something of which these are the 
qualities ? — What is that substance, in which these prop- 
erties inhere ? This we know not, nor are we likely 
in the present state ever to know. Spirit is that which 
perceives, thinks, wills ; but, what is its essence, we 
know no more than we do, what is the essence of mat- 
ter, — and we know just as much. When, therefore, 
we speak of the Divine Being as a spirit, we mean that 
he is a being who perceives, wills, acts; but that the 
properties of matter, such as form and divisibility, do 
not pertain to his nature. That the Great First Cause 
does not possess material properties must follow, from 
the views which we have already taken. Matter is 

* Psalm cxxxix. 
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eYer cbanging; he who has necessary existence is im- 
mutable, and, therefore, is not material Matter has 
form, and cannot be infinite ; he whose nature is in- 
finite cannot be material Matter is entirely an object 
of sense ; it is only by our bodily senses that any of its 
properties can be perceived, or its existence ascertained. 
It is only by our own consciousness that we become 
acquainted with the existence and properties of our 
mind or spirit ; and by the testimony of others as to 
their consciousness, and our perception of acts similar 
to those which attend our own mental operations, that 
we judge of the existence of such a spirit in them. The 
Deity is not, cannot be, an object of sense, and cannot, 
therefore, be material. If, then, it be said, why should 
we believe in the existence of a being which cannot be 
an object of perception by our senses ? we reply, be- 
cause we see throughout nature innumerable results 
which none of the properties of matter can account for. 
We see effects which only intelligence, wisdom, de- 
sign, could produce; — we have given ample proof 
from these, that an intelligent Creator exists ; &nd since 
there is indubitable evidence of an Intelligent Existence, 
which yef cannot have the properties of matter, we are 
justified in speaking of the Deity as immaterial, in con- 
cluding that he is a Spirit. From the nature of the 
case, an infinite, uncreated, self-existent spirit must pos- 
sess properties very different from those of the human 
mind, and those which such a being possesses in com- 
mon with any of his creatures must be inconceivably 
superior. There cannot, of necessity, be any being al- 
together like him ; so that, as we have before remarked, 

16 
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to argue from the limitations and defects of the human 
mind to the infinite and self-existing Being, is neither 
fidr nor philosophical. To say, that we cannot con- 
ceive how an infinite Spirit can exist and act without 
corporeal organs, is one thing ; to deny the possibility 
of it is another. If we believe in the existence of those 
things only, the nature and properties and mode of ex- 
istence of which we can fully understand, our belief 
will be reduced within very narrow limits. To object, 
therefore, to the spirituality of the divine nature, simply, 
because we cannot comprehend it, is altogether un- 
reasonable, and is a principle on which no atheist does 
act or can act. In a thousand instances we do not 
hesitate to give our full belief to a &ct which yet in- 
volves many things completely incomprehensible to us. 
All that we require in such cases is, that there should 
be proof or evidence of the fact. I( therefore, it be 
proved that there is a First Cause, possessing the high- 
est attributes of mind, and if it also appears that this 
First Cause does not possess the properties of matter, 
both which, we conceive, have been undeniably shown, 
then, whatever difficulties attend our conceptions of ao 
exalted a being, it follows that the First Cause is iiff> 
material, or, in other words, that the Creator of the 
universe is a Spirit, and " the Father of our spirits." 

Another view to which our contemplations on the 
works of nature seem necessarily to lead, is, that this 
great Being is the only God. Having once proved 
the existence of an eternal and intelligent Creator, we 
have a cause sufficient to account for the existence of 
the itoi verse, with all the beings, and provisions, and 
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arrangements, which it contains. We have no need to 
have recourse to any other power ; all other agency is 
superfluous. If, as it has often been justly remarked, 
any person should affirm that there is a plurality of 
Gods, the burden of proof would lie on him. It is an 
assumption without any thing to support it. Look 
Uirough all nature ; as fitr as we can extend our obser- 
Tatiosis, unity of design and harmony of operations are 
every where apparent. Take one single being, from 
any department of organic nature; a flower, a tree,' an 
insect, a quadruped, a man ; in each individual there is 
a complexity of parts, and organs, and functions; but all 
' this diversity is, in the most obvious manner, working 
with perfect harmony to one end. Look at the relation 
of ^ach individual species to others of a diflferent rank 
or Ojrder, and of all to external nature in general, and 
tlie same idea is impressed on the mind. Look, indeed, 
tkrough the whole system, and what other view can be 
consistently taken? From the sun to the roii^test 
planets, from the sur&:e of the earth to its centre, jfgk 
Bee one law operating with undeviating uniformity^-i 
the law of gravitation. It is this power which, nicely 
'Wanced with the projectile force, maintains all the re- 
btions of the vast bodies of the solar system ; it is this 
which binds the earth into a solid mass ; the operations 
of which are alike seen on the land and on the sea, on 
the atmosphere which surrounds the earth, the vapors 
which rise, the winds that blow, and the rains that fall ; 
in every world, and every atom, we see the effects of 
this great principle. No one can attentively view all 
the arrangements which exist throughout the whole 
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economy of nature, the connection of every part with the 
others, and its dependence on the whole, with the won- 
derful harmonies which attend the working of the en- 
tire system, without heing struck with the unity of de- 
sign which is every where apparent, and feeling, if he 
is prepared to acknowledge any Creator at all, "that 
there is one God, and there is none heside him." The 
supposition that there is more than one eternal, self-ex- 
istent, and independent Being, is not only perfectly 
^atuitous, hut seems to shock the mind and to repel 
helief ; and it is much to be doubted whether ever such 
an opinion was sincerely entertained.* Among all the 
varieties and absurdities of ancient polytheism, we never 
meet with such an idea. In all the pagan mythologies, 
we see traces of one Supreme Being, with a number o^ 
subordinate divinities ; all the philosophers of antiquity, 
who maintained the existence of any Deity, appear to 
have considered the Eternal Being as only one. *' In 

* " For if we suppose more than one," (i. e. GJod,) " it is plain, 
since the attributes of infinite power, knowledge, and goodness 
include all possible perfection, that they must be entirely alike tQ 
each other, without .the least possible variation. They will, 
therefore, entirely coalesce in our idea, i. e. be one to us^— 
Since they fill all time and space, and are all independent, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, and infinitely benevolent, their ideas can- 
not W separated, but will have a numerical, as well as a generic- 
al identity. When we suppose other beings generically the 
same, and yet numerically different, we do, at the same time, 
suppose that they exist in different particles of time or space j 
which circumstances cannot have place, in respect of the suppo- 
sed plurality of infinite beings. Wa conclude, therefore, that 
thei'e is but one Infinite Being, or God." — Hartley on Man, p. 
341, ed. 6th. 
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SO great a contention and variety of opinions," says a 
celebrated heathen philosopher, ** herein you shall see 
the law and reason of every country to be harmonious 
and one ; that there is o?he God, the King and Father 
of all. That the many are but the servants and co- 
rulers unto Qod. That herein the Greek and the bar* 
harian say the same thing ; the islander and the in- 
habitant of the continent" * 

We shall now proceed to consider what information 
we may derive from the works of nature, in addition to / ^ 
what we have already noticed, respecting the Charac-^ . . » * 
Tsm of the Divine Being. By the character of GTod, I • ' 
here mean those qualities which pertain to him and dis- 
tinguish him, by which his acts are regulated and de- ' ; ; 
termined. These have frequently been denominated 
the attributes or perfections of Deity, and have been 
considered as either natural or moral ; the former in- 
dicating his capabilities of acting, the latter, the mann^ '* 
in which these capabilities are employed. The term ' / / 
x^itural is thus applied to the means which a rational f.^ \ 
being possesses of accomplishing his will ; while the 
properties which mark his actions as good or bad, as * * 
directed to a proper or improper end, are designated his 
moral qualities. When we speak of these as properties 
of the glorious Being who is at the head of the universe, 

* Maximus Tyrius, Dis. L as quoted by Howe in his ' Living 
Temple,* Part I. ch. ii. sec. 2. Maximus T)rrius was a philoso- 
pher of considerable celebrity, who, though a native of Tyre, ob- 
tained very high distinction in Rome for his learning and talents, 
where he taught in the second century, during the reign of the 
philosophic emperor Marcus Aur^Uus, 
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we call them his attributes, and becaase they are con- 
ceived to dwell in him in the highest perfection, we 
speak of them as his perfections. 

The natural attributes of the Deity may, perhaps, all 
7, be comprised under his Wisdom and his Power. 

^i ^n^ 'What, then, does nature teach us concerning these t 
Vr^ One of the first impressions which we receive from a 

' I / ' ' comprehensive survey of the works of God is, that he is 
infinitely wise ; that is, that wisdom exists in him with- 
out any assignable limit, in its highest possible perfec- 
tion. Knowlefdge is absolutely essential to wisdom, 
and, indeed, forms its very element Knowledge and 
wisdom may be separable in men ; they are identified 
in the Supreme Being. Men may have knowledge on 
many subjects of a speculative nature, and be very defi- 
cient in what relates to human conduct ; such cannot be 
wise. Wisdom is exhibited by the selection of proper 
ends, and of proper means by which they are to be ac- 
complished. Though wisdom, as resulting from exten- 
sive observation and long experience, may be possessed, 
with ignorance of a thousand subjects, yet it always 
supposes knowledge of those subjects to which it relates. 
In fiict, wisdom is only knowledge considered in a 
practical view. In the Divine Being, therefore, perfsct 
knowledge must be the perfection of wisdom. He who 
perfectly knows all things, in their nature, their rela- 
tions, and consequences, must know on every possible 
occasion what is best to be done, and the best way in 
which to accomplish it. As we have proved that the 
Great First Cause is an intelligent Being, his knowl- 
edge must be universal in extent and perfect in its kindi 
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and consequently infinite wisdom, or wisdom in its 
liighest possible excellence, must be his. 

He who created all things must have a perfect knowl- 
edge of all things, since they all received with their ex- 
istence their p^uliar powers and properties from him. 
It must also be apparent, from what we have already 
shown, that he must be acquainted with every thing ex- 
isting at any one time, since he is omnipresent He 
must, therefore, intimately know all beings that exist, 
with all their properties ; all the combinations of matter^ 
in suns or planets, or men, or worms, and all the indi- 
vidual particles of matter, wherever they exist, and 
equally all that mind ils, in its innumerable diversities, 
and in its most secret workings. And as he has ever 
been present with all that is past, and possesses none of 
those defects which pertain to finite minds and bodily 
organization, he must know every thing that has trans • 
pired in the great universe from its first formation. He 
must know the size, and place, and history of every 
atom, in all the combinations it has undergone firom its 
first creation; together with every action and every 
motive, every volition and every imagination, every 
word and every thought of every individual that has 
lived, and spoken, and acted, since the formation of the 
first man. And all the future must be known to him ; 
for, as he gave to matter all its properties and laws, he 
must know the effect which every cause will produce 
throughout the whole course of nature, and, consequent- 
ly, all the results of the first creation. And as even in 
the mind, with all its waywardness and apparent irreg« 
ularitie^, there is nothing absolutely contingent, but one 
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thought or feeling leads on to another {md is linked 
with it ; and as certain states of mind, in certain circum- 
stances, lead to certain actions, he must know with equal 
certainty what all the purposes, and thoughts, and mo* 
tives, and actions of every intelligent b^ng in the urn- 
Terse will be. It follows then, necessarily, that as the 
great Supreme knows always what has been, and is, 
and will be, in the most perfect manner, he knows what 
is the best end and what the best means by which il 
should be effected ; what in every case ought to be done, 
and how it should be done ; and this is the highest poa- 
ftible virisdom. 

It is unnecessary to remind you how completely 
these reasonings are supported by our observations on 
the whole firame of nature. How exquisite and innu- 
merable are the instances of divine skill in the human 
frame ; how diversified are the exhibitions of this divine 
attribute in all that flies, or creeps, or swims 1 In aH 
the chemical and mechanical properties of matter, 
in all the varied combinations of the constituents of 
this globe, the properties peculiar to each, the laws 
which govern them, and the purposes which they 
serve, — in the system as a whole and in its minut- 
est parts, the contemplative mind cannot hi\ to be* 
hold traces of the most consummate wisdom, and with 
sentiments of devout admiration to exclaim, — "The 
heavens declare the glory of Qod, and the firmament 
showeth forth his handy work." — " The earth, O Lord, 
is full of thy riches." 

That the Creator is a being to whose Powxr no 
bounds can be assigned, is equally evident from his 
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works. How great their number, how surpassing their 
variety! The existence of any one single species, 
either of the vegetable or animal kingdom, is a display 
of power which leaves every thing that can be accom- 
plished by human effort at an immeasurable distance. 
All the energies which man can command, though con- 
centrated in one single act, and aided by all the resources 
of human art, would be as incapable of producing the 
smallest insect as they are of removing the world, or of 
stopping the planets in their orbits. And how won- 
derAilly varied are the ti'ibes of living beings, rational 
and irrational, that inhabit the forest or tenant the deep, 
that soar in the air or creep on the ground 1 And who 
shall number all the diversities and wonders of the veg- 
etable kingdom 1 How astonishing and how various 
are the powers with which the great Creator has in- 
vested the material agencies which we see at work, 
either in the regular course of nature or in its occasion- 
al deviations 1 Before these man feels his insignificance, 
Stands in awe of that omnipotent energy of whose will 
they are the ministers, and confesses that he is as 
"nothing and vanity." How deep are the emotions, 
how overpowering is the awe with which a contempla- 
tive mind beholds the bosom of the ocean heaving with 
its tides, or roaring and foaming with its mountain bil- 
lows ; or watches the clouds of heaven in a gathering 
storm ; or listens to the reverberations of the deafening 
thunder ; or marks the ravages of the wild tornado; or 
trembles at the earthquake, and stands aghast at the 
awful exhibitions of volcanic power! "Lo, these are 
parts of his ways ; but how little a portion is heard of 
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him t But the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand?" 

But all the wonders of this world, innumerable as 
they are, form but a very small part of what we should 
behold, were we capable 6f taking in the mighty whole. 
The universe is the scene of Divine operations. Our 
own globe is but a small spot in this vast field of wonr 
ders — but one among a countless host Who can Bumber 
the stars of heaven, or even imagine the imtold myriads 
of those celestial bodies, which, though glimmering 
through the night as luminous specks, or seen only by 
the highest magnifying powers of the telescope, appear 
to be central sources of light and heat to as many sys- 
tems of worlds? 

Think for a moment on the great and the minute in 
creation, and be astonished at the exhibition of Divine 
power. We are lost in the contemplation of either* 
What a vast ball is this globe, about twenty-four thoU" 
sand miles in circumference, spinning on its axis with 
unceasing and most uniform velocity ; and at the same 
time flying round the sun at a mean rate of about fifty- 
eight thousand miles an hour. But yonder planet which 
traverses -the plains of ether, which we sometimes call 
an evening star, is one thousand four hundred times the 
size of this globe ; and the sun, the centre of the sys- 
tem, much more than a million times as large. Con- 
sider, again, the mighty sweep which that stupendous 
orrery, the Solar System, takes. The earth describes an 
orbit of nearly six hundred millions of miles ; but fiuf 
beyond this, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgian 
planet perform their revolutions ; the latter at such d 
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distance from the centre that a cannon-ball, if it could 
continue its speed, would be one hundred and seventy 
years* in passing from the sun to that planet; and a 
flash of lightning from the sun's disc would be two 
hours and a half before it could be seen ^n the regions 
of that distant globe. And if these are the distances of 
the parts of one system, what must be the whole ? How 
overwhelming is the thought of such immensity ; how 
awful is the idea of such a power 1 Look now at the 
minute. In human efibrts we seldom see delicacy and 
energy combined. The ship-builder and the watch- 
maker cannot work with the same tools ; the habits of 
each would disqualify him for the employment of the 
other. The skilful engraver, with his delicate instru- 
ments, cannot make canals and aqueducts and rail-roads 
and tunnels ; and the civil engineer, with all his appa- 
ratus for constructing bridges and water-works, cannot 
prepare the nice adjustments of a chronometer, or mark 
the exquisite divisions of some of our optical instru- 
ments. The mind accustomed to the vast scarcely ever 
excels in the minute. But in the works of the Divine 
artist, we see both exemplified. That power which 
moulded the solid globe into its form, paints the wing 
of the butterfly, and weaves, with intersecting muscles 
oi the most delicate texture, the iris of the eye. He 
who lights up the sun, as the centre of a system of 
worlds, and regulates the distances and motions of thd 
planetary bodies, fits up the lenses of the organ of vis- 

* That is, supposing its speed to be as much as twenty miles in 
a mjnut^. 
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ion, and fixes at its proper distance, with the minutest 
accuracy, the nervous screen which is to receive the 
rays of light. In all the most finished productions of 
the works of art the microscope can detect defects, the 
smoothest polish is course and rough, and the most 
beautiful regularity appears clumsy. In the works of 
Qod we find precisely the reverse, the greater the mag- 
nifying power the more beauties and wonders, of ex- 
quisite skill and workmanship, we perceive. The won- 
derful power of the Creator is equally displayed in 
magnitude of form and compass of movement, the vast- 
ness of which cannot be taken in by the mind; and in 
what has delicacy so fine that the unassisted eye can- 
not detect it. He who formed the elephant, made the 
mite. He who made that stupendous system of worlds, 
which at such inconceivable distances whirl around the 
central sun, made the blood-vessels, and nerves, and the 
digesting apparatus,* and all the fitting up and mutual 
adjustments of the several organs and parts in the mi- 
croscopic animalcule, thousands of which are necessary 
to constitute a speck of sufiicient magnitude to be visi- 
ble to the human eye. With what emphasis do all 
his works declare, that " the Ahnighty is excellent in 
power." 

Let us now inquire, what are the conclusions which* 
from these views of the Divine Being, which we have 
al^dy taken, we are warranted to draw respecting hit 
Moral Perfections. How terrific would be the 
thought, if it could be for a moment entertained, that in- 
finite power and wisdom might be employed, in an im- 
proper manner. But a few moments' consideration 
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will convince us that this is impossible. All the moral 
qualities of,any rational being may be, perhaps, resolr- 
ed into these two— Justice and Benevolence. 

Justice " has respect to the persons and rights of 
others." • As this great and awful Being, who is at 
the head of the universe, who has created all things, 
possesses power unlimited over all the works Of his 
hands, how shall we be satisfied that he will never so 
act as to inflict a wrong on his creatures ? To w^hich 
momentous inquiry it may be replied with confidence, 
that we have this security in those perfections of his 
Divine nature which we have already considered. His 
infinite wisdom renders mistake, on any occasion, im- 
possible. He always sees things as they are in their 
nature and consequences. Every act of injustice or 
wrong supposes a mistake. Every crime is a practical 
error. If a person inflicts an injury on another by 
withholding what is his due, or by any act of violence 
or aggression, relating either to his property, or char- 
acter, or person, without knowing or intending the 
wrong, the action, in its character, is still injurious and 
wrong, though he is acquitted from criminal intention ; 
but still, if the aggressor had the means and opportuni- 
ty of knowing what was right, and neglected to avail 
himself of them, he is considered culpable ; and much 
more so, if his mistake in judgment arose from the in- 
dulgence in evil passions which obscured his reason, 
and prevented his discernment. If a man commits an 
injury, knowing at the same time that he is doing 

* Grove's Moral Philosophy.— Vol. II. p. 329. 
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wrong, he is still laboring under an erroneous impres- 
sion, he chooses evil under the semblance. of good; he 
supposes that it will promote his happiness, while he is 
evidently preparing misery for himself and thus at the 
same time injuring two parties, — ^the immediate object 
of his wrong, and himself As, therefore, every act of 
injustice appears to involve a mistake, and the Divine 
Being, who is infinitely wise, cannot err, we conclude 
that injustice is impossible with him. 

And, farther, his supreme glory and dominion, as the 
Creator and Proprietor of the universe, assure us that 
he cannot be otherwi3e than just. The temptations and 
occasions of committing crime, which lead men to acts 
of injustice, can never exist in the case of this exalted 
Being. Even in the most depraved characters we can 
scarcely imagine how wrong can be done purely for 
the sake of doing wrong ; there is some object in view 
which gives occasion to the misdeed. It may be the 
fear of losing something which he possesses, or the 
hope of acquiring what he has not ; it may the dread of 
punishment for what he has done, and the desire of 
concealing what he knows to be criminal, or the belief 
that the person whom he desires to injure is out of the 
reach of common justice : — ^these and many similar 
things, which it is needless to mention, generally form 
the occasions of the injuries and wrongs wtiich men in- 
flict on others. It is rarely, if ever, that acts of palpa- 
ble injustice are committed without some suck occa- 
sions. But with the glorious Being of whom we are 
now speaking, it is utterly impossible that any such oc- 
casions can occur. He is infinitely exalted above the 
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. reach of them all. There is nothing which he can 
fear, nothing for which he can hope. There can be no 
object of dread to omnipotent power and independent 
existence ; there can be no object of desire which is not 
possessed by him who is the proprietor of the whole 
universe. As, therefore, nothing can appear to infinite 
wisdom right which is wrong, and no occasion can 
possibly arise which could be an inducement to the su- 
preme Lord of all things to commit any act of injustice, 
we may confidently affirm that justice, in the highest 
perfection, is his; that he is ** righteous in all his >vays, 
and holy in all his works." 

That Benevolence, in the highest degree in which \: 
it is compatible with wisdom and justice, belongs to the ' ' 
Deity, there can be no reasonable doubt. We have - 
proofs of this continually and every where. Volumes 
might be written on the innumerable forms of Divine 
goodness which appear through all his works. De- 
lightful as is the theme, it is unnecessary for us to en- 
large on what must be so manifest to all who observe 
and think. There is not a single department in the 
economy of nature, that is not pregnant with illustratioos 
of the Divine benevolence. Do we not see it in. all the 
arrangements of the Solar System ? — in the great source 
of light and heat that blazes in the centre, that all the 
dependent bodies might share in those important bene- 

a. ^,— -in the adjustment of those forces by which the 
planets are kept moving in their orbits, — ^in the inclina- 

. tion of the earth's axis to mitigate the cold of the polar 
regions, — in the moon and stars, by which the nightly 
firmament is lighted up and studded with sparkling 
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gems, — in the revolution of the earth on its axis, in order 
that every part should be successively turned to the sun, 
and enjoy the benefit of its rays ? Look at the properties 
of the atmosphere, the arrangements made for the due 
supply of water, the fertility of the soils, the great variety 
of minerals, and the supply of vegetable productions, to 
serve for food in health and medicine in sickness ; observe 
the innumerable forms of beauty and grandeur with 
which the heart is delighted and refreshed as we gaze on 
the works of nature ; observe how pleasure and enjoy- 
ment are connected with every sense : — it is delightful to 
see, to hear, to touch, to taste, to smell : there is enjoyment 
in the very consciousness of being ; in all the social 
affections which sweeten the domestic circle, bind man 
to man, and form the links of society : in all the charities 
of the heart, which are blessed in blessing, how conspic- 
uously does the diffusive benevolence of a good and gra- 
cious Being shine! But where shall we stop! the 
theme is boundless : " How excellent is thy loving-kind- 
ness, O God ; therefore the children of men put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings." "Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits." 

We shall proceed, in the third and last place, to con- 
sider what views we are justified in forming of the Gov- 
ernment of God. This may be regarded in two aspects : 
His Providential Government, which has reference 
to the well-being of all his creatures ; and his Moral 
Government, which relates to the conduct of rational 
beings. 
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That God does exercise a providential government 
over all his Works ; or, in other words, that he exercises 
a constant care and unlimited control over the objects of 
his creating power, seems to be a just and natural infer- 
ence from the premises already established. As all 
owe their existence and the continuance of that existence 
to him, all creatures must ever remain dependent on 
him, and subject to his will and pleasure. It is most 
unreasonable to suppose that he should abandon, as un-' 
worthy his regard, what by his own power he had 
brought into being. From the nature of things, every 
portion of matter isind every living creature must be con- 
stantly present to him ; and we cannot imagine that he 
who willed their existence should be indifferent to their 
welfitre. His providence, therefore, must be particular 
as well as general: he who cares for the whole, must 
care for every part, seeing the whole is nothing but an 
aggregation of parts. The supposition that it would be 
derogatory to the dignity of so great and glorious a Be- 
ing, to pay attention to what appears to us minute and 
trifling, is a mistake which seems to arise from a partial 
and siiperficial view of the subject. It is a transfer of 
the limitations and imperfections of our own minds to 
the infinite Creator. When we contemplate an aggre- 
gate, we lose sight of the parts in detail ; when we in- 
spect the minute, we are obliged so to concentrate our 
minds, that we cannot at the same time take in ampli- 
tude. But these limitations can have no place in that 
infinite -Being whose omnipresence fills all space, and 
whose omniscience includes all knowledge. However 

insignificant many things may seem in themselves, yet 

17 
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in their relation to the great whole, no atom of matter^ 
no act of mind, no occurrence in any of the departments 
of nature, can be considered trifling. In the great chain 
of events, some links appear to us great and prominent, 
others seem almost imperceptibly small and insignifi- 
cant, yet the greatest depend on the least, and the ab- 
sence of one of the latter would produce an alteration 
' in the whole depending series. The fate of an empire 
may depend on the fall of a pebble. To how great an 
extent has the condition of Europe been influenced by 
the life of one single individual ! And by how many 
little incidents, froiti his infancy to the period when he 
commenced his public career, may his very existence 
have been affected ! Every such incident, then, was 
connected with the present state of the nations of Eu- 
rope, and by this with the future condition of the whole 
world. Who can imagine what would have been the 
present circumstances of the human race, if the in&nt 
Romulus had perished in the waters of the Tiber? It 
is reasonable, then, to infer that the Great Being on 
whom* the whole is dependent, must exercise his super- 
intendence over its minutest fraction. And have we 
not proofs without end, that his wisdom and power have 
been employed in the formation of all living things ;— 
that his benevolent designs embraced all the minutis 
of animal life ? Why, then, should it be supposed that 
any thing on which he has expended his power and 
employed his wisdom, and in the production of whicJi 
his benevolence is so richly displayed, should ever be 
abandoned by him, or be viewed with indifference ? We 
conclude, therefore, that all things in heaven or earth* 
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however great or minute, — ^that all creatures, of every 
rank of being, — that all events, of all kinds, are under 
the superintendence and control of him v^ho is, " won- 
derful in counsel, and mighty in W9rking." 

There are two distinct views which have been taken 
of the manner in which this superintendence is exercis- 
ed by the great Governor of the universe, both of which, 
however, imply the universality of his providence. It 
is conceived by some that the great Creator, having 
brought all things into being, gave to universal nature 
laws, by which, as a machine once set in motion, it 
goes on without any subsequent act of power or inter- 
ference of its Maker, accomplishing ** the good pleasure 
of his will" In this case all things are evidently sub- 
ject to his control; inasmuch as these laws continue 
only in such a manner and for such a time as he sees 
fit ; consequently, whenever he pleases, he has power 
to alter, to suspend, or abrogate these laws ; all nature, 
therefore, continues what it is, and proceeds as it does, 
just according to his pleasure and during his pleasure. 

The other view taken of this subject is, that there is 
an immediate and constant superintendence exercised 
over the whole creation ; in this view it is considered 
that all which we term the laws of nature, are but the 
operations of divine power, in a certain and uniform 
manner. And are there not some considerations which 
tend strongly to favor this opinion ? Reflect for a mo- 
ment on the universal law of gravitation, according to 
which all matter attracts and is attracted, vdth this re- 
markable condition, that its power depends not on the 
simple ratio of the distance, but inversely on the squares 
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of the distance. Take, now, the san and the enih, 
ninety-five millions of miles distant from each other, 
and yet, according*, to the phenomena of gravitatioD, 
every particle in the mass of each hody exerts an iiiflii- 
ence on every particle in the other. How can we con- 
cave of any material agency acting in this powerful 
manner where it is not, and at a distance so immense 1 
Descrihe in your imagination the vast circumference 
which hounds the Solar System, with a compass which 
stretches its span to one thousand eight hundred mil- 
lions of miles: around the central sun the primary 
planets are revolving at their respective distances, many 
of which are again the centres of secx>ndary planets, 
which, attendant on their primaries, performing their 
tevolutions also round the sun, ohey the law of gravi- 
tation; and to every point of this stupendous circle, 
every particle of the sun and of every planet, primary 
and secondary, is sending forth a power or exerting an 
influence ; and every single atom is ever, according to 
the received theory, acting on every other atom through- 
out the vast system, and yet these emanations from 
every particle to every particle, in every direction, never 
interfere with each other, nor obstruct each other's op- 
erations. Who can have any conception of the mode 
of such action 1 The utmost philosophy can say in 
explanation is, that the results are as though there 
were such action. And would it not be quite as phi- 
losophical, and more satisftictory, to resolve these phe- 
nomena into the constant energy of Him who fills all 
space, thus exercising his power continually, or, in other 
words, willing that results should follow each xniher in 
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scich an order? Look again at that mysterioiis som^ 
thing which we call life, or vital power, in ir^fetablei 
and animals; that power by which the embryo aeed 
nnfolds^ throws oat its roots, attracts to its capilkiiy 
tabes certain particles, and such only as it needs Ibr its 
further development, assimilates these into its own sub- 
stance, and forms gradually the stem, the leaves^ the 
cal3rx, the blossom, and, finally, by the fermatirai of a 
carious organization, brings about a reproduction of a 
new plant similar to the parent stock. Look at animal 
life^ mark the properties which it imparts to an organ- 
ization which is the sabject of it^ to resist to a certain 
degree the action of physical agents, such as air, moia^ 
ure, and heat ; to decompose all the foreign substances 
from which it derives nourishment when taken into tbi 
stomach, and from them to form new combinatknMi 
which shall supply every tissue, every Tessel, and eveiy 
organ, and finally to produce other living beings 
similar parts and organs. Who, we ask,, can 
these mysteries ? There is much of chemical action^ 
there is much of mechanical operation in the physiot> 
ogy of animals and vegetables, but there is, besides, 
what neither chemistry, nor mechanism, nor physical 
action of any kind can explain, — ^there is a vital power, 
— that is, there is the presence of a mysterious agency 
which none can understand or imitate. What, then,, it 
may be asked, is this mysterious agency, which we call 
the vitsl power, (which term explains nothing,) but the 
inyisible and untiring energy of Him who "lives 
through all life," and '<by whom all things consist!" 
Poes not, also, that connection of any of the jdienoiQ- 
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ena of nature, which we term the relation of cause and 
efiect, seem inexplicable on any other principle ? How 
can we understand in any other way why the motion 
of one body should be communicated to another; or 
how matter should act at all on matter, when, in all 
pfobability, no two particles are ever in actual contact t 
The presence of an omnipotent agency, ^iforcing his 
own laws on his own creation, seems at once the most 
simple and the only satis&ctory solution that can be 
given. 

Perhaps the very uniformity and constancy of these 
iaws, the fixed connection between causes and efiects, 
so that like causes produce like efiects, — ^perhaps the 
very regularity of the course of nature, is one cause 
why the constant agency of the Divine power is not 
more distinctly recognized. But the uniformity with 
which certain effects are linked to certain causes, by 
which one particular result is seen to follow a particu- 
lar condition that preceded it, is absolutely necessary to 
our wel&re, indeed to our very existence. How is it 
possible that any course of action could have been com- 
menced, that any provision could have been made, that 
any precaution could have been takeUf if it had been a 
matter of uncertainty what efiects would follow firom 
any given causes ? If fire had sometimes produced 
heat and sometimes cold, if a stone let fiill from the 
hand had sometimes descended, and at others, had moved 
in a^ horizontal direction or glanced upwards, if at dif- 
ferent times the same external objects produced opposite 
sensations, if the impressions on the organs of sense 
were followed by very difierent perceptions, if ihef% 
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had not been fixed and constant laws for the succession 
of the various phenomena, we could have calculated on 
nothing, all would have been uncertainty and confusion ; 
reason would have been worthless, instinct useless, or 
rather neither could have existed ; and the whole frame 
of nature would have been only a wild and disordered 
chaos. To say the least, we can have no conception 
how such a state of things could have been compatible 
with the welfere of sentient and rational beings. 
That the divine energy works throughout nature with 
this uniformity, appears to be the result of wisdom and 
goodness, adapting the whole to the condition of the 
creatures which he has made. 

With this unr^nitting superintendence we must not 
connect the exhaustion which we feel by continued 
efibrt: infinite power knows no weariness. Its exer* 
cise must be very dififerent from that of human power ; 
— ^it is not muscular action, nor mechanical force, but, 
as &r as we can understand^ the mere volition of his 
will; perhaps more nearly resembling those acts of 
our own will, by which, without any feeling of exertion, 
we put forth a power which is instantly obeyed by any 
of the voluntary muscles. Such is that act of power, 
the description of which, by Moses, is quoted with 
admiration by a heathen writer, " God said. Let there be 
}ight, — and there wbs light." 

These two views, however, difier merely as to the 
mode of action, and amount to the same thing, as &t as 
our argument is concerned: one, supposing His omnip- 
ot^ce exerted in the single act which bade creation, 
yield obedience to fixed and certain laws; the other, 
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regarding what we term laws, as one contimied act, 
as the constant and uniform exercise of Hk power. 
Whichever view we adopt, they both lead to this con- 
clusion, that as all things were brought into being by 
the great Creator, and received their original properties 
firom him, so all things are dependent on him and under 
his superintendence. 

But though the whole course of nature, so &r as 
j^ysical causes operate, be considered as under his 
control, how, it may be afi^ed, can those events be nb- 
ject t6 his direction which depend (m the conduct d 
voluntary agents ? To which it maybe rejdied, that 
as long as rational beings act voluntarily, their acts are 
undoubtedly their own, and they aie^ in such eases; to 
all intents and purposes; free agents, as every person 
must feel, who considers the workings ol his own 
mind, without embarrassing himself with metaphysical 
difficulties. But still, as the condition and the conduct 
of rational beings depend much on those physical 
agencies, the laws of which are the ordination of divine 
wisdom, and the execution of which is secured ly 
diviner power; as the manner in which the body and 
the mind mutually affect each other is the appointment 
of the Creator; and as the laws of mind as well as of 
matter originated with him who is "the Father of Spif* 
its/' he must have all the events which depend on vol- 
imtary action as much under his cognizance and control 
as those which result firom the action of mere physidd 
causes. However great, then, may be the diffieuldea, 
to our comprehension, attending the administration of 
an economy so vast and complicated, we must conclude^ 
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from the view we have taken of the Divine perfections, 
that the great Governor of the universe will hring the 
whole scheme of providence to such an issue as shall 
be in every respect worthy of himself. 

But do the views which we have hitherto taken of 
the Author and Governor of nature, authorize us to 
£>im any conclusions respecting the Moral Govern- 
MSNT of the great Creator? By moral government 
we mean that control which is exercised over the con- 
duct of intelligent beings^ by a system of rewards and 
pmiishments suited to their rational nature That man 
posaeases Acuities which render him a proper subject 
of such control, none, we presume, will doubt. He has 
a capacity of thinking and reasoning; of perceiving 
the nature and relation of things with which he is 
conversant; of discriminating between right and wrong; 
of refusing what he perceives to be evil, and choosing 
what he apprehends to be good ; and of reflecting with 
approbation or disaprobation on those intentions which 
give to every action its true character of good or evil. 
This power of voluntary action, combined with his 
capability of perceiving the nature, and grounds, and 
consequences of an action, renders him responsible for 
his conduct in any given case. On this responsibility, 
according to his several relations to his fellow-crea- 
tures, he is ever acting. As a child amenable to his 
parent, a servant to his master, a subject to his sove- 
reign, the sovereign himself to the laws, he recognizes 
his accountability; in every situation of social life 
there is and must be some responsibility which guides 
and controls his actions. If, then, the several relations 
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of society impose duties which are of indispensable 
obligation, can the relation which man sustains to the 
great Being who created him, to whom he is indebted 
for ten thousand comforts, by whose power he is pre- 
served in existence, and on whose goodness he is ever 
dependent, be alone without its duties? Can it be sup- 
posed that the nearer the connection and the more com- 
plete the dependence, the less there is of duty involved 
in the relation ! Is it not the dictate of reason, that 
every living being with which man is in any way con- 
nected is entitled to certain duties from him, appropri- 
ate to the relation sustained, from the lowest animal 
that ministers to his wants or pleasures, to the great 
Fountain of existence who is at the head of the uni- 
verse 1 And if there are duties owing to the Creator 
and Preserver of men from all his intelligent creatures, 
can any one be guiltless who neglects to inquire what 
these duties are, or who refuses a practical recognition 
of them; or, can we imagine that "the Judge of the 
whole earth" will make no distinction between the 
obedient and disobedient 1 

But by what law is the morality of man's actions to 
be determined 1 Certainly by the will of the Supreme 
Creator, if that will can be ascertained ; and that will 
must express what is right and proper in the view of 
Infinite Wisdom. From the present condition of man, 
we are led to infer that the primary law, the law of na- 
ture, was not lefl on perishable records, nor trusted to 
traditionary transmission : amidst all the waywardness, 
and folly, and crime of man, do we not perceive distinct 
traces of a law written on the tablets of his hearty inter- 
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woven into the very texture of his nature 1 It seems as 
much a matter of feeling as of reasoning, that some 
things are right and others wrong, and that intrinsical- 
ly considered, independent of their consequences. Not- 
withstanding all the theories, the ohject of which is to 
confound virtue and vice, by making them entirely de- 
pendent on circumstances, and thus to annihilate the 
essential distinctions of right and wrong ; notwithstand- 
ing all the caprice and disorder of the passions, and the 
unaccountable eccentricities of individuals, is there a 
man, who does not, at some times, at least, reproach 
himself, or indulge a feeling of complacency, according 
to his judgment, of the moral fitness and propriety of 
his actions ? Has there ever been a nation or an age^ 
however peculiar in its usages or strange in its man- 
ners, that has considered lying, and stealing, and cruel- 
ty, and ingratitude, in themselves virtues ; — and truth, 
and honesty, and kindness, arid gratitude vices 1 * A 

* Perhaps the case of Sparta will be cited as an exception, in 
which state private theft was permitted, if it could escape detec- 
tion, while severity of puiushmeut followed its discovery. But 
it is obvious to every one who has considered this peculiarity of 
Lacedemonian legislation, that it was the toleration of a private 
injury, to secure what was considered a public advantage. Situ- 
ated as was their little state, and dependent only for its safety on 
its superior military prowess and habits of constant vigilance, 
the object of this peculiar license was to foster, on the one hand, 
a watchfulness that should be never taken by surprise ; and, on 
the other hand, to encourage a vigilant and enterprising hardi- 
hood, which would lose no advantage for want of quickness in 
perceiving it, dexterity in contriving and putting into action 
means tojobtain it, or courage to risk the consequences. The dis. 
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reTcrence or fear of some superior power, whose fiivor 
it was important to obtain, and to whom worship should 
be addressed, a sense of accoimtability to some inyisible 
being, and an apprehension that crime would be follow- 
ed by punishment which no earthly power could eyade, 
have been found in more or less distinctness, and in all 
ages and countries, though exhibited in yarious ways. 
Nor does it at all invalidate this statement, that scNOie 
few tribes of men may be found so sunk in barbarism, 
as to indicate but feint traces of any such law ; its char- 
acters, as might be expected, grow more distinct and 
l^ble, in proportion as man rises in the scale of being. 
Interest, however it may bribe the judgment and p«^ 
vert the reason, cannot entirely obliterate it ; passion 
may produce a mental intoxication, but when it sub- 
sides, the law resumes its force ; the frequent endurance 
of the reproaches of the internal monitor may continual- 
ly lessen the moral susceptibilities ; but we presume 
there are few, if any cases,, in which the most hardened 
villain does not, at times, perceive these faded charac- 
ters of a long-neglected and often violated law brighten- 
ing into appalling distinctness, proclaiming his baseness 
and announcing his punishment, like that mysterious 
writing traced by an .invisible hand on the palace wall, 
which horrified the impious king of Babylon, and at 
once pronounced his guilt and doom. 

And what, it may be asked, are the sanctions which 
enforce this law of nature ? From the remarks just 

honor and the punishment which followed detection, still, showed 
that, in itself, it was not considered otherwise than as a vice. 
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made, it is evident that it cannot always be Tiolated with 
impunity. The remorse and self-reproach which to a 
certain extent attend its infractions, and the delight of 
conscious virtue, are by no means to be disregarded* 
These consequences are, at least, a part of those sanc- 
tions by which it is enforced. The exercise of every 
virtue brings with it a degree of satisfaction and pleas* 
ore, that often goes far towards balancing any incon- 
veniences with which it may be attended. The vicious 
not only deprive themselves of this gratification, but 
commonly entail on themselves both remorse of con- 
science and bodily suffering. £tit here a question of 
most awful import suggests itself: Are these the only 
sanctions by which this law is guarded ? Are these 
visitations of remorse, which in the case of the hardened 
^nner are repeated at more distant intervals as he pro- 
ceeds in crime, — especially when by his vices he tri- 
umphs, obtains wealth, acquires honor, — are these 
lashes of a guilty conscience, which after a time almost 
cease their ineffectual attempts to reclaim him, and 
seem to abandon him without check or restraint to his 
headlong passions, as an incorrigible offender, whose 
doom is sealed ; are these the only punishments of the 
wretch who makes thousands miserable, sacrifices with 
ruthless indifference the happiness of all around him to 
his own baleful passions, and lives only like a malig- 
nant fiend, to plague and torment others t Is there no 
truth in those mysterious and awful whisperings, which^ 
in all ages, have suggested to the guilty wretch an 
invisible and almighty avenger, and a retribution in a 
future state 1 Is there no recompense for oppressed 
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and suffering virtue, trampled under foot, de&med, and 
scorned, beyond the consciousness of right 1 — Is there 
no ground for those hopes and longings after rest and 
compensation in another state, which have so often 
supported virtue in its severest trials? We have 
already shown that he who is at the head of the uni- 
verse is a God of justice, that he has the most true and 
correct perceptions of all that is right and proper, in all 
his creatures, and in all circumstances. He must, then, 
view with approbation or disapprobation the actions 
and conduct of men, according as they agree or dis- 
agree with those perceptions of what is right. It is, 
therefore, an inference which appears justly drawn 
from these premises, that this approbation or disappro-' 
bation will be expressed in a manner that shall become 
him as the sovereign Lord of all, and be suitable to the 
purposes of his government. And that, if the peculiar 
circumstances of this state do not admit of this full 
expression, there will be ultimately, in a future life, 
such a retribution as shall inflict on vice and trans- 
gression a condign punishment, and amply indemnify 
all the sufferings of virtue. 

But here nature pauses, — her voice is silent : reason 
is at fault, and can go no further. Revelation must 
now become our teacher: from no other quarter can we 
derive any satisfactory answers to the numerous, the 
deeply interesting, and inexpressibly Important ques- 
tions thart arise.. That such a revelation has been 
given, and that its evidences and its purport are most 
satisftictory, it will be our object at some future time, if 
health and strength permit, to show. 
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• 

Before we conclude this part of the subject, it will be 
expected that we notice some objections which have, 
been stated to the views which we have taken. Why, 
(it is sometimes asked,) if a Being of infinite wisdom be 
the Creator of all, do we see so many creatures which 
are apparently useless, and whose existence seems 
rather like freaks of nature than the results of intelli- 
gence and wisdom ? What end can be answered 
worthy of such a Being, by the creation of many of 
the species of birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and insects, 
with which the world swarms ? To this we reply, that 
in every one of those species on which man may look 
with contempt, and which atheism may assign to 
chance, there are such inimitable arrangements, and so 
curious an organization as could result only from de- 
signing wisdom ; and if there is so much of design in its 
formation, why should we suppose that there is less in the 
position which it occupies in the system at large, or 
tfiat there is no important end answered in its cijeation ? 
If we cannot see in the wide range of existence the 
important use or beneficial end of each, it does not 
follow that there is no such use or end. An almost 
endless diversity, amidst a general uniformity, seems to 
characterize the works of the Divine Being. And do 
we not perceive, in all the astonishingly diversified 
forms of living creatures, the exhaustless power and 
skill of the great Creator displayed 1 And who will have 
the presumption to fix the limits of this variety, or to state 
what creatures should or should not be made, or what is 
the degree of excellence to which it is right for omnip- 
otence to limit itself, in the material forms to which life 
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is given? Wherever life is given, the capability of 
enjoyment is bestowed ; being itself may be considered 
as a boon. And is the wisdom of the Creator to be 
impeached, because Divine benevolence distributes its 
bounties in various ways and different degrees ? Have 
we a sufficient knowledge of the whole system, with 
the connection and dependencies of all its parts, to pro- 
nounce any portion of it superfluous t In every de- 
partment of nature we see evidence which leads to a * 
completely opposite conclusion. The elementary con- 
stituents of this globe and its furniture, the combina- 
tions of which they are susceptible, and the laws which 
regulate their changes ; the atmosphere, the water, the 
vapors, the various soils and produce on the sur&ce, 
and the minerals beneath it, all have their appropriate 
use. Besides the important part which vegetable pro- 
ductions perform in the general economy of nature, their 
variety serves many valuable purposes of animal life ; 
they furnish the food and medicine, and in a great 
variety of ways contribute to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of man. It appears, by the researches of natural- ^ 
ists, that there is not a plant that grows, nor a leaf put 
forth by any tree, that is not the means of sustenance to 
some living creature. Among the animal tribes, many 
which might appear at first as useless, seem, afier haT* 
ing enjoyed a portion of existence themselves, to be tho 
appointed means of subsistence to others. Even the 
infusoria, those minute specks of living matter, which, 
though floating in unnumbered myriads through the 
waters, were for many ages undetected— even these 
serve for food for animals of another class; and many 
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of a higher order contrihute to sustain the life of man. 
How many parts of the internal economy of the human 
frame were viewed, some ages ago, as perfectly useless, 
simply because their uses were not known. But so 
many have been the discoveries made by modem 
science, of the important functions of what had been 
supposed to be superfluous appendages, that upon the 
detection of any minute part that may have escaped 
former observation, the inquiry is immediately com- 
» menced as to its peculiar office, it being assumed almost 
as an axiom that every part must have its use. 1£, 
therefore, every part of every plant or animal, — if every 
constituent part of this globe, with all its apparatus,— 
if every element, every combination, every organ has 
its appropriate use; — if many of those very parts, or 
relations, or laws, which formerly appeared superflu* 
ous, are evidently found, upon a more extended knowl* 
edge, all to have their beneficial and important uses, 
may it not be the same with that very department which 
now furnishes the objection? And is it not a fitly 
inference, drawn from a very general analogy, that it 
only requires a more complete acquaintance with the 
various bearings and relations of the whole system of 
nature, to perceive the use of every thing which noiy 
Appears superfluous ? 

' But the objection on which the greatest stress is gen* 
erally laid, is the great amount of existing evil. How, 
it is asked, can we suppose that a being of infinite wis* 
dom, and power, and goodness, is the Author of a sys* 
tem in which we see so many evils prevailing, and to 

such an extent 1 In the very course of nature we per» 

18 
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ceive frequent deviatioDS 'firom its beautiful and benefi- 
cial regularity; showers become inundating storms, 
winds become tempests, and those powers of nature 
which, in their ordinary operations, are productive of 
so many benefits, put forth their strength in frightful 
tornadoes or volcanic eruptions. In all animate beings 
we see a large portion of sufiferings, and those which 
are inevitable are greatly increased by the wickedness 
of man. Can a world pregnant with so much misery, 
deformed by so much vice, be under the administration 
of an Almighty Power, of infinite wisdom and recti- 
tude ? That this is a subject which pieseols great dif- 
ficulties, we do not attempt to deny; they have occu- 
pied the minds of men in every age, and no solution 
which has been offered can completely remove them. 
Some of these, however, admit of an explanation which 
ought to satisfy every reasonable mind ; many of them 
will appear considerably mitigated and lessened, by con- 
siderations which ought to be taken into the account; 
and if there exist any which are quite inexplicable, we 
can at least account for our inability to explain them. 

As to those deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature to which reference has been made, as evils in 
the present system, a careful consideration of these 
phenomena will show, that, strictly speaking, they are 
no irregularities, but proceed from laws which are con- 
stant and uniform ; and that their most terrific exhibi- 
tions appear to be, in many cases, and perhaps may be 
in all, necessaiy to the well-being of the system. That, 
for instance, the law which regulates the phenomena of 
electricity is as accurately obeyed in the lightning's 
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blaze, as in all those silent and unobserved operations 
in which it so eminently subserves the purposes of an- 
imal and vegetable life; and that its wildest commotions 
are eminently beneficiaL If those laws, by which 
nature is governed, so interfered with each other as to 
derange its course, and endanger the permanence of the 
system, then the objection might be forcibly urged ; but 
while all these apparent irregularities are the result of 
laws the most uniform in their operations, and tend to 
the benefit of the system, there is rather reason to ad- 
mire the wisdom which framed, and which guides the 
whole, than rashly to call it in question. That Divine 
wisdom might have established other laws, and gov- 
erned nature in a different manner, we have no reason 
to doubt ; but to say that any other laws, and a different 
mode of administering the economy of nature, would 
have been on the whole better, is beyond the province 
of any to determine. 

The liability of all creatures possessing animal life 
to suffering, is not unconnected with results of a most 
beneficial kind, which should not be overlooked. The 
object of pain, appears to be, to give timely notice that 
the system is suffering injury, and not only to warn 
but to compel to instant measures of precaution or xe- 
lief. The essential interests of the system must be 
guarded by something more vigilant in its attention, 
and more certain in its operations, than mere reason : 
it is on this principle that the beating of the heart is 
secured by an involuntary power, and that the keen 
sensations of hunger and thirst prompt us to seek the 
necessary supplies. Pain is a sentinel ever on the 
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aleit, whose voice is ibithfally raised, when the body is 
likely to suffer, and whose language must be heard, 
and cannot be misunderstood. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that our happiness is often much heightened 
by the occasional inconvenience of pain. The man 
can scarcely enjoy repose who never feels fatigue, nor 
is ease ever so delightful, as when it follows occasional 
suffering. 

But it may be said, that there is much more evil 
than can be accounted for, in this vray, than c^n be 
necessary as a precaution against danger, or prove 
beneficial, by its occasional presence, in its influence 
on our actual enjoyment. This is admitted: the 
amount of bodily suffering and mental anguish, in the 
present state, is, indeed, great. But let it be again con- 
sidered, that this is a world of sin and vice ; and ought 
not such a state of things to be marked by interrup- 
tions of happiness, and visitations of evil? Admit 
that the highest order of the earth*s inhabitants, that its 
only rational beings have departed from rectitude, that 
there has been a universal defection in their obedience 
to the great Creator, and less surprise will be felt that 
so much misery should follow so much vice. Should 
a world abounding with moral evil be a paradise of 
sweets ? Should not a world of sin be a world of suf- 
fering ? That exclusive enjoyment should reign amidst 
universal transgression, would not, as far as we can 
perceive, become the character of the righteous Gov- 
ernor of the universe ; it would be like a bounty on 
crime. 

But still the question is pressed on us, why was evil, 
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either moral or natural, permitted to enter into the £iir 
creation, to mar its heauties, and to spoil its happiness f 
Could not an intelligent Creator, possessing boundless 
wisdom and power, have prevented this 1 And if per- 
fect rectitude is an attribute of his nature, how could he 
permit it ? That evil has entered, and established itself 
in the world, and that there exists an infinitely wise, 
and powerful, and righteous Governor of the universe, 
are propositions which atheism affirms to be centradic- 
tory ; and since the entrance of evil is an undeniable 
&ct, the other proposition, it affirms, cannot be truei 
The state of the argument then, as &r as this objection 
goes, is this :— on the one hand, we have proofs with- 
out number, and of the strongest kind, that a being ex- 
ists, of unbounded power, supreme intelligence, and 
transcendent goodness, to whom, as the great Creator, 
we trace the existence of all things ; — against this, is 
placed the contradiction, be it real or supposed, between 
the prevalence of so much evil and the existence of 
such a being. It must be remembered at the same time^ 
that the evil on which the objection is groimded, is not 
pure, unmixed, and universal, but commingled with a 
large amount of good. Now, whether of the two is 
the greater difficulty, — to resist the evidence which 
meets us every where, which is so varied in its kind, so 
numerous in its instances, and yet in each separate and 
individual case, so strong and unanswerable ; or, to 
consider the contradiction, like many others of less im- 
portance with which we frequently meet, as only appa- 
rent t On the one hand, we have a truth pressed on 
us with a strength of evidence which has produced 
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conviction in the minds of the wisest, and greatest, and 
best of men in every age ; on the other, a difficulty 
which we cannot understand. When such a case oc- 
curs in common life, we never yield up the evident 
truth on account of the difficulty, but conclude that 
there are some unknown circumstances or views of the 
case which create the difficulty, and which, were we in 
possession of them, would remove it. I appeal, then, 
to the reason and the candor of my auditory, of that 
part of it especially, who, while following in the ranks 
of scepticism, profess to be inquirers after truth, wheth- 
er, with such preponderating evidence as that which 
we have produced, the conclusion is not fair and ration- 
al, and unspeakably more satisfactory than its opposite, 
that the alleged contradiction is only apparent; and 
that our incapability of solving the problem, does not 
prove that it is incapable of solution 1 

The following considerations we candidly submit as 
deserving attention ; and feel assured, that if they do 
not throw all the light which may be desired, on a sub- 
ject so mysterious, they are at least sufficient to forbid 
the presumption of a rash and hasty conclusion, on the 
ground of a difficulty, in the face of so much evidence. 

Is not a degree of imperfection necessarily attendant 
on a created being 1 He is not, cannot be absolutely 
as the Creator. The great First Cause is the only 
necessary, self-existent, and immutable Being, who can- 
not by necessity be otherwise than he is; that is, it 
would involve a contradiction to suppose it. No cre- 
ated being can be what he is necessarily; he cannot, 
therefore, have necessary immutability. He is not, in 
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his own nature, free from the possibility of change : it 
is possible that he may at another time be different from 
what he now is. He cannot, then, have absolute per- 
fection, — he cannot be, by necessity of nature, free from 
evil. What is possible, may happen without a contradic- 
tion. Man, therefore, however high in the scale of 
being, and though without any original bias to evil, 
might deteriorate, unless the Creator should prevent it 
by an act of his own power. 

Is not a liability to evil, inseparable from liberty of 
choice, and necessary to free agency 1 If man had 
been created with an impossibility of falling from that 
state, where could there have been any test of his obe- 
dience? — what virtue would there have been in his 
fidelity 1 

Does not a partial evil sometimes produce a general 
good, and an amount of good so great as to render that 
which was in itself, and separately considered, an evil, 
relatively and on the whole a good ? Wearisome labor, 
fetiguing application of mind, self-denial, are in them- 
selves evils; yet how much happiness results from 
them and depends on them ? Cannot we recollect 
many incidents of our lives, that we felt for the time 
being as evils, and which, independent of their con- 
sequences, were so, — and yet, we now see that so much 
of our subsequent happiness depended on them, that we 
are thankful for their occurrence. Misfortune in busi- 
ness, sometimes proves the foundation of future success. 
And even a certain amount of folly and misconduct, 
though in itself a serious evil, and against which it is 
the duty of every one cautiously to guard, may yet be 
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the means, and often has heen the means, of teaching 
such lessons and awaking such feelings and sentiments 
in the mind, as have subsequently given the strongest 
power to the virtuous principle, and led to the most 
confirmed habits of rectitude. Every person of obser- 
iration must have seen instances, in which the penitent 
xecollections of past misconduct have so wrought on 
the mind, as to produce characters the most eminent 
and distinguished in the ranks of moral excellence, 
who have far outstripped others, who, from their youth, 
have kept on the even tenor of their way, with a medi- 
ocrity of virtue. 

. Does not a state in which good and evil are so 
blended as to afford opportunity for the full develop- 
ment of character, and the exercise of every virtue, 
accord with our idea of a probationary state, the inequal- 
ities of which shall be fully adjusted by the rewards 
and punishments of a future life ? Do not the suffer- 
ings, the trials, and the temptations of such a states 
while they afford a test of character, call forth the live- 
liest exercise of compassion, benevolence, generosity, 
and give an opportunity of showing, in a high degree, 
the love of truth, fidelity, integrity, and every grace 
that can adorn the human character 1 And does not 
such a state, viewed in connection with the retributions 
of a life to come, seem to afford the best opportunity for 
developing all the principles of moral government 1 

That may appear to be wrong with a certain measure 
of knowledge, which a more comprehensive view will 
show to be right. The child thinks that the restraints 
placed on his inclinations, and the discipline to which 
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he is subject, are all against him : when his mind ex- 
pands, and he is able to take a more enlarged view, he 
perceives the propriety of the whole. A person with 
very little knowledge of the laws of nature, will not 
believe that the sun is larger than the earth ; and that 
the latter is in constant and rapid motion round the 
former. To affirm that the sun is more than a million 
times larger than this globe, and that it does not move 
round from east to west, are to him most palpable con- 
tradictions; and yet a higher degree of knowledge ex- 
plains the mystery, and sets all right. So, with our 
present limited knowledge and means of judging, there 
may be much that may appear to be wrong and contra- 
dictory in the present system; whereas, if we were 
capable of taking a more enlarged survey of all its 
connections and results, and its bearings on God and 
man, on this and on other worlds, on time and on eter- 
nity, where we now stand astonished at the mystery, 
we might admire the wisdom, and exclaim, "righteous 
and true art thou in all thy ways, O King of saints." 

And I would ask, lastly, whether it is at all likely 
that we should be able, with our limited powers, to 
comprehend the plans of an Infinite Mind 1 Can we 
expect a child to enter into all the views and projects of 
his &ther, or to comprehend all the financial details, 
the political relations, and the various interests which 
enter into the plans of a statesman who guides the 
afilairs of an empire ? Place before a school-boy, just 
acquiring the rudiments of arithmetic, the profound and 
elaborate analysis of Laplace to determine the secular 
inequalities of the planets : — here are words and letters 
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which, as insulated portions, he may understand, and 
perhaps, by dint of application, he might here and 
there discover a simple operation of multiplication or 
division, and think he had done wonders; but these 
are blended with a number of mystic characters and 
unknown operations, of the nature and connections of 
which he has not the slightest perception ; and, with- 
out any idea of the surpassing ingenuity and compass 
of mind which the process exhibits, and the important 
results to which it leads, it is all confused and mysteri- 
ous to his apprehension; he has no experience to guide 
him, no means of judging of the whole : as far as his 
perceptions go, there is no order, no proposed end, and 
it is only by the most implicit reliance on the superior 
capabilities of the mathematician, that he believes that 
method pervades the whole, and that an important 
result is obtained. Now, there is an immeasurably 
greater disparity between the highest powers of human 
intellect and the Infinite Mind, than between the under* 
standing of a child and the most exhalted genius that 
ever adorned human nature. Is it likely, then, that we 
should be competent to the task of explaining every 
part of the Divine administrations'? — Is it surprising 
that we should find what appear to us as contradictions 
which we cannot reconcile, and difficulties which we 
cannot solve? — Are we in a capacity to determine what, 
on the whole, and in the great result is right, when we 
see but a small part of what is yet incomplete ? If we 
cannot, therefore, explain the difficulty, we can account 
for the existence of what may confound our judgment 
and nonplus our understanding, by the obvious impos- 
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sibility that a limited mind should comprehend the 
plans and workings of an Infinite Intellect, which em- 
braces in one mighty whole, all creatures, all worlds, 
all time, and all eternity. 

Let me now, in closing, remind my auditory how 
completely coincident, as far as it goes, is the knowl- 
edge which nature gives, with that which is imparted 
by divine revelation. It is delightful to observe the 
accordance of the works of Grod with the word of Qod. 
Nature, indeed, speaks by signs, which it requires 
the exercise of reason rightly to interpret ; revelation 
speaks by words, and pronounces with authority its 
decisions on sacred and moral truth. I need not refer 
you who are in the habit of reading the scriptures, to 
the expressive language in which the eternity, the self- 
existence, and independence, the immutability, the infi- 
nity, the spirituality, and the unity of the Divine Being 
are so often presented to our mind; — ^in which the 
inspired writers descant on the wisdom and the power, 
the justice and the mercy, of him who is the Creator 
and Governor of all things, the bene&ctor and the 
judge of rational beings. -It was the contemplation of 
these divine attributes and perfections, which filled the 
minds of the sacred writers with solemn awe and un- 
speakable delight ; which filled their hearts with holy 
confidence, and their tongues with praise ; which gave 
them assurance of safety, whatever dangers might 
threaten them or calamities befall them; which gave 
them peace amidst all the storms of life, enabled them 
to rejoice in the prospect of death, and filled their bosoms 
with the joyful anticipation of having a fuller and a 
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brighter vision of his uncreated glories in the world of 
eternity. 

Let me congratulate you, my Christian brethren, that 
in the sacred scriptures you have the deficiencies of 
nature's light supplied, and all the information imparted 
which is necessary to your present peace or future wel- 
&re ; that where nature and reason stop in the inform- 
ation which they are able to impart, you have " a more 
sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shlneth in a dark place." 
How unspeakably important are the inquiries which 
you here find answered : '* If a man die, shall he live 
again t" " How can man be just with God 1" Will 
the great Governor of the universe pardon transgres- 
sion? How, and on whut terms, and to what extent 
may pardon be obtained? What will be the conse- 
quences of dying unforgiven, and what the result of 
having obtained mercy? What will be the nature of 
the retributions of a future state, and when will they 
be finally awarded ? These, and many inquiries of 
an interest, incomparably greater than all which relates 
to hpman science, or the concerns of this transitory 
life, are answered with a clearness and precision, which 
release us from the dreadful suspense of uncertainty on 
topics so momentous, and afford us " a light to our feet, 
and a lamp to our path," to guide us to the regions of 
endless day. 

How well adapted to impress the mind with rever- 
ence, and to inspire it with sacred pleasure, is the con- 
sideration of the perfections and government of such a 
Being. So great, and yet so good, so comprehensive 
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in his plans, and so minute in his care ; whose provi- 
dence extends to worlds and atoms; who bids the 
planets roll, marks the flight of a " sparrow," and num- 
bers even " the hairs of our head." " Clouds and dark- 
ness " may for a time veil his designs in mystery, but 
"righteousness and judgment are the basis of his 
throne." We may, in viewing the wonders of his 
providence and grace, have occasion to exclaim, "O the 
depths both of the wisdom and the knowledge of Qod ; 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out." But we still add, "shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" And O, how consola- 
tory is the thought, that, insignificant and unworthy as 
we are, he, the great Maker and Governor of the uni- 
verse, " taketh pleasure in them that fear him, in those 
that hope in his mercy." 
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THE ATEEISTIO Fa[L.i.iS>?PHTL' COMPARED, IS 
^iME OF tTS PRD-VIPAI. FEATURES, WITH 
CHRKTIASITTe". 



col. II S. ■' BEWARE LEST 

THROrCH PHILOSOPHY AXD 

Pbilosopht was originally a term of very modest 
import, iodicatin^ only the lore or study of wisdom : 
neie engaged in (he pursuit of truth and 
je iverc thus called philosophers. It soon, 
nssumed B more dignified meaning, and indi- 
t more refiued and accurate knowledge of 

fiat Km Kd'i;; niTMitf.'' A Hebraism pToba- 
philosophy which i* Tain and deceitful," — 
a vum and deceitful philosophy." Macknighl, 
111 daccitfiil philosophy." 
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nature and morals, which the learned few professed to 
have ohtained. The tenets of philosophy, as main- 
tained by different persons, were not, however, uniform ; 
almost every distinguished teacher had his own system, 
or made innovations on those systems which had pre- 
ceded him. It is unnecessary to enumerate the various 
and jarring sects that arose, each advocating some pecu- 
liarity which was opposed by others. In these various 
systems there generally were some facts of science and 
some just reasoning, intermixed with a very large por- 
tion of sophistry and conjecture; and some of them 
were wild and extravagant almost beyond credibility. 
Their philosophical tenets were not confined to the ob- 
served phenomena of matter or mind, but their specula- 
tions related also to the author of nature, the govern- 
ment of the world, the grounds and obligations of vir- 
tue, and the means of happiness. The Jews, though 
not a people remarkable for their literature, yet had 
their philosophical sects, or what much resembled these 
sects in other parts of the world, which had their doc- 
tors, and their schools, and their followers, and their 
distinct peculiarities, both in opinion and practice. 
Whether the apostle here alludes to any system in par- 
ticular, among either the Greeks or Jews, is not, per- 
haps, certain ; his principal object being to caution those 
to whom he wrote, against any of those fallacies, which, 
though going under the dignified name of philosophy, 
were nothing better than ."vain deceit." 

How much that haa been obtruded on the world, 
under the name of "philosophy," has been in every 
sense " empty " and profitless ? How many a system. 
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that once had its admirers and supporters, lives now 
only in the pages of history, as a record of the folly 
and credulity of mankind t And how often still, are 
opinions of the most absurd and incongruous nature, 
linked together into systems and theories, in which 
conjecture takes the place of fact, sophistry is substi- 
tuted for reason, and bold assertion supplies the lack of 
argument! However such opinions may impose on 
the unwary, they are and must be nothing but ** a vain 
philosophy." Instead of substantial truth, a shadow is 
grasped ; instead of any solid advantage, an imaginary 
good is possessed, but real injury sustained. 

A "philosophy" which is " vain," that is alike des- 
titute of truth and profit, may yet be, on many accounts, 
as " deceitful " as it is "vain." Error never appears 
without disguise when it solicits a reception ; it always 
wears the garb and bears the name of truth. Few, 
indeed, are the erroneous systems in which there is not 
some admixture of truth ; and it is to this very circum- 
stance that they are frequently indebted for acceptance. 
The most unwholesome error may be so ingrafted on 
the stock of truth, as to appear actually to spring from 
it ; mistakes of a most pernicious kind may, by prac- 
tised ingenuity, be so dexterously inwrought with ac- 
knowledged truths, as, like a finished piece of mosaic, 
to render a very close inspection and a nice discrimina* 
tion necessary to distinguish the several parts, or to see 
where one ends and the other begins; and thus fre- 
quently the whole system, with all its essential and 
mischievous errors, is received, on account of some few 
truths which cannot be denied. A " vain philosophy" 
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may alao impose on many by a few great namea- 
it may rank among its patrons. The abenrationft d 
the human mind are truly astonishing, and eapeciatUy 
among men distinguished for their learning and talents. 
It is a fact, however it may be explained, that theories 
so visionary, and opinions so wild and fanciful as would 
discredit a man of common understanding, have some- 
timers been originated or maintained by men of great 
general superiority. Great names, in science or lit- 
erature, always have their influence; and a few of 
these will sometimes give currency to great absurditieSr 
and render a '' vain philosophy " imposing and " deceit- 
fill." A system destitute of truth may, also, have much 
to flatter our pride, and may thus tend to beguile the 
mind. If it teaches its votaries to consider themselves 
as the only free and independent thinkers, while others 
are the slaves of unreasonable prejudices, and the dupes 
of an hereditary and widely-spread superstition, — that 
they alone assert the supremacy of reason, while others 
are crouching before a despotic dictation, — ^that they 
are the select few, who have the courage to examine 
what others take upon trust, and to ridicule what others 
treat with veneration and awe, — it will become peculi- 
arly captivating to bold and speculative minds, to whom 
singularity itself is a proud distinction, and especially 
to the ardent and inexperienced youth. If, in addition 
to this, a " vain philosophy " should tend to quiet all 
the remonstrances of conscience, by denying every 
thing of which, in the hour of retirement and stillness, 
it reminds us; by reducing to a fiction of the imagina- 
tion all the solemnities involved in the consideration of 

19 
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an invisible judge, and a future state of retribution ; if 
by thus removing all the restraints which others feel, it 
allows a man, without fear, to " walk in the ways of his 
own heart, and according to the sight of his eyes;" then, it 
is evident, such a philosophy will have such recommen- 
dations to any one who feels these restraints irksome and 
annoying, who would enjoy the pleasure of sin without 
its sting, and gratify his inclinations without remorse, 
as will in all probability blind the understanding to its 
defects, bespeak the feelings of the heart in its favor, 
and thus secure an acceptance by its " vain deceit," 

Now, is it not obvious that the boasted philosophy 
of infidelity is of this kind ; — that these are some of 
the principal qualities which render it dangerous ? Be- 
cause, therefore, it comes with the fair promise of lead- 
ing us into truth, and ingeniously blends its pernicious 
errors with many things which are acknowledged true, 
claims a few great names in literature or science as its 
patrons or disciples, and flatters the pride of man, while 
it aims to destroy the power of conscience, it is neces- 
sary that all who come within reach of its seductions, 
either by the companions with whom they associate, or 
the books which are thrown in their way, should be 
warned to " beware, lest any man spoil * them, through 
philosophy and vain deceit." And lamentable, indeed, 
would be the result of being thus spoiled. Beguiled, 
and plundered of the highest sanctions of morality, the 

* auAaywyeo). Properly, to make a spoil of any, as persons 
vanquished in war, whose property is seized and whose persons 
are enslaved by the victor. And metaphorically, as here, to de- 
prive a person of any thing by force or fraud. 
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most powerful incentives to virtue, the sweetest consola- 
tions and the hrightest hopes, — what would there re- 
main to man but a slight and short-lived superiority to 
the beasts that perish 1 

We have already endeavored to show that the athe- 
istic philosophy is " empty " and " vain," as for as it 
makes any pretensions to truth. In order to this, we 
have adduced some strong presumptions that lie against 
it, which have never been satisfactorily removed ; we 
have examined the various hypotheses on which it 
rests, and " found " them " wanting ;" we have produced 
evidence which condemns it, so various and conclusive 
as not, we conceive, to admit of contradiction ; we have 
given the objections which it raises, a &ir hearing, and 
in reply have, we believe, proved them to be ground- 
less. Our principal object now is, to show that it is as 
destitute of any real advantage as it is of truth, that it 
is as worthless as it is false, that its assumed superiori- 
ty is all a fable ; and that, therefore, whatever may be 
its plausibilities, it is in the worst sense " deceitful,^' em- 
phatically "a vain deceit." We shall endeavor to 
show, that were we to grant the truth of its dogmas, it 
would still be worse than useless, — ^that, were we to 
leave its supporters in undisturbed possession of their 
territory, it is only a land barren and dreary, and dark 
as "the shadow of death," — that the beauty which they 
admire, is only a ghastly phantom,— .-that the object 
of their adoration cannot, after all the incense which 
they offer, give one cheering smile to the human race^-^ 
that their splendid monument of false reasoning and 
perverted science, is but a decorated tomb, which, b©- 
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neatk all its sculpture and its gilding, and it« panegyri- 
cal inscription, contains only silence, and gloom, and 
putrefaction. 

As things and opinions are frequently seen to. advan- 
tage by contrast, we intend to exhibit some of the prin- 
cipal points in which the atheistic philosophy has glo- 
ried, in comparison with those very points in that sys- 
tem which atheism particularly condemns and abhors. 
For it is remarkable, that all the fantastic fooleries, all 
the extravagant absurdities, and all the barbarous rites 
of ancient or modern paganism, receive a treatment 
mild, and polite, and benign, compared with that with 
which Christianity meets, in the writings of many of 
the patrons of infidelity. Whatever crimes and follies 
other systems may be charged with, they cry out, like 
the Jews of old, ** Release unto us Barabbas, — ^but as 
for this man, crucify him, crucify him." 

But let the comparison be fairly made, — let atheism 
be judged according to the descriptions and statements 
of its own advocates ; and let an estimate be formed 
of Christianity, — not as it is disgfraced in the lives of 
many who unworthily assume the Christian name, nor, 
as it is, when secularized and corrupted, and employed 
for purposes foreign to its own pure nature and heaven- 
ly origin, but as it appears in its own writings, as it is 
portrayed in the sacred scriptures. 

Let me not, however, be mistaken. Far be it from 
me to concede or intimate that there is any thing like 
philosophy in the minds of a great many who embrace 
infidelity in its various gradations. There is reason to 
fear, there are too many, in whose minds there is no- 
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thing systematic but their aversion to Christianity, as a 
scheme which demands subjection to a holy Being, and 
which presents objects of terror to a sinful heart. And 
with too many of the writers on this subject, there is 
any thing but philosophical reasoning ; they deal prin- 
cipally in extravagant vituperation, bold and unwarrant- 
able assertion, and a determination to identify religion 
with all the abuses chargeable on hypocritical, or igno- 
rant, or bigoted and wicked professors of it. To dig* 
nify such trash as frequently issues from the infidel 
press with the name of philosophy, even, of a " vain 
philosophy," would be a miserable abuse of terms. 
But there are some, who, to considerable talents and 
science, add great ingenuity, and who have given to 
atheism the shape and appearance of a system, and 
have endeavored to support it by arguments drawn 
from various branches of philosophy. It is to such 
writings as these which I refer, which I know are cir- 
culated in this town and neighborhood, and to the opin- 
ions of those who read and reason on them, however 
erroneously, when I speak of the philosophy of atheism. 

Before we proceed to the points of comparison on 
which I shall principally dwell, there are a few partic- 
ulars, in which the two systems may be compared, 
which deserve some attention. 

There is an important difference in the character and 
aspect under which these systems respectively present 
themselves to our notice. Atheism is professedly a 
'philosophical system; Christianity, a divine commnni' 
cation. Consequently, the systems take very different 
ground, ^nd advance claims of a very different nature. 
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Atheism, so for as it makes any pretensions to a philo- 
sophical system, stands on just the same grounds as 
the opinions maintained by the ancient Academics or 
Peripatetics, the Epicureans or the Stoics, each of 
which had its advocates and its enemies, its period of 
triumph and decay. Whatever credit may be attached 
to any such system, on account of the plausibility of its 
arguments, the ingenuity with which it is constructed, 
or the great names which it enrols among its support^ 
ers, the highest ground on which it can challenge our 
belief, and claim our acquiescence, is, that it is a well- 
constructed and well-reasoned system of human opin- 
ions, with a probability of their truth. Beyond this, no 
system of this kind can go ; certainty is out of the 
question. Christianity, on the other hand, stands for- 
ward in a character far different, and with claims of 
another kind. It professes to be not the result of hu- 
man speculation, **but the wisdom which is from 
above ;" not a plausible theory, but certain truth. Admit 
all that atheism requires, and it is still but the ofispring 
of human reason ; admit the truth of Christianity, and 
its origin is the Father of lights ; — ^the Fountain of 
eternal truth. 

The one, as founded only on human reasonings, is 
principally a question of opinion, the other, as profes- 
sing to be a communication from heaven, is a question 
of fact. Atheism has no facts which belong peculiarly 
i9 its system, on which it can ground its opinions : we 
have precisely the same facts, and, with what we cannot 
but comider overwhelming evidence, draw conclusions 
from them destructive of the atheistic scheme. But 
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Christianity is entirely built on facts peculiar to itself, 
which, unless they can be shown to be historically 
false, ensure, with a certainty which cannot be doubted, 
the truth of all its communications. Concede every 
thing to the atheistic scheme which its advocates can, 
with any show of reason, demand, and still there is 
room for doubt to operate, and uncertainty to distract 
the mind : there may be a flaw in the reasoning, some 
views of the subject may be omitted which would en- 
tirely alter the case, the premises may be mere conjec- 
ture, or the conclusions may not be justified. Grant to 
Christianity its facts, and doubt is for ever excluded. 
Here are books come down to us, and which for many 
ages have existed, not only in the principal languages 
of Europe, but in several of the oriental tongues, which 
were professedly written by persons whose names they 
bear, and published at or very near the time when the 
events which they relate occurred, and when their 
statements, if false, might have been contradicted : these 
statements, also, are interwoven with many historical 
events and local peculiarities. Now, whether such 
writings did first appear, about the time to which they 
refer, and whether those particulars of general history 
and local references be accordant with truth ; or, whether 
any age, before or since, can be assigned to these books, 
and their historical allusions shown to be fictions, — are 
questions of fact, on which the whole system hinges, 
and which, surely, we have sufficient historical evidence 
of the past to determine. And, further, it is affirm* 
ed in these writings, published about the time and in 
the places where the events narrated are said to have 
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occurred, that during the reign of a certain emperor at 
Rome, and under the government of a Roman magis- 
trate, there appeared in the land of Judea, a most extra- 
ordinary person, who professed to be well acquainted 
with all those great and mysterious topics of inquiry 
that had long engaged the attention of the wisest of 
men to little purpose, respecting the nature, and char- 
acter, and will of the great Creator, the prospects and 
destiny of man with reference to a future life, the means 
of man's highest happiness, and the rule of his duty ; 
professing, moreover, to be a messenger from the most 
high God, sent to instruct and bless his rational crea- 
tures : and it is also related in these documents of his- 
tory, that prophecies which had for many ages been 
contained in books still extant, were most remarkably 
fulfilled in the circumstances, character, life, and death 
of this sacred person ; that in proof of his mission he 
wrought many surprising miracles, which nothing but 
a divine power could effect ; and that, after having been 
unjustly sentenced to a cruel death, he rose from the 
dead, according to his own predictions, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken by his enemies, and after having 
been seen by many of his disciples repeatedly, he as- 
cended into heaven ; and that, according to a previous 
promise, he bestowed on his followers most extraordi- 
nary powers : and moreover, these writings testify that 
a rite was instituted as initiatory into the community of 
his followers, which rite we know continues to this day ; 
that another rite was appointed by himself in remem- 
brance of his death, and a certain day in the week ob- 
•erved by his disciples commemorative of his resurrec- 
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tion; all which observances are still maintained in 
every part of the Christian world. Now, these, with 
many others which might be mentioned, are facts which 
can be submitted to the test of historical evidence, and 
if they can be substantiated — which we believe they 
can, in the most complete and satisfactory manner — then 
the truths which Christianity announces, admit neither 
of reasoning nor of appeal,— our only business being to 
ascertain what they are; then the precepts of duty 
which it delivers, call not for discussion, but implicit 
obedience : on all the momentous inquiries which inter- 
^ man, there is no longer any room to doubt, but all is 
certainty. On those great points whose de<'i8ion is so 
necessary to our happiness, atheism may profess to give 
plausible reasons, but still leaves room for the most 
tormenting doubts; Christianity, by its authoritative 
decisions, resolves these very doubts, and, by the as- 
sured certainty which it thus affords, releases the mind 
from torturing apprehensions. 

From the very different grounds on which these sys- 
tems professedly stand, and the claims which they res- 
pectively make, the consequences of receiving or rejec^ 
ing either are widely different. Admitting atheism to 
be true ; if we embrace it, what do we gain ? If we 
stubbornly, and through prejudice reject it, what do we 
lose? If Christianity be true, a reception of its state- 
ments, and an acquiescence with its claims, bring un- 
speakable blessings for time and for eternity ; while a 
wilful and perverse rejection of it incurs a risk the most 
tremendous that can be imagined. 

Another remarkable contrast between the two systems 
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is, that one is a system of belief, the other of disbelief; 
the one is remarkable for its positive or affirmative 
character, the other for its negative quality. Atheism 
discloses no secrets, unfolds no mystery, teaches no 
truth. It tells us, indeed, to look at nature and observe 
her laws ; but this the Christian does quite as much as 
the atheist, and the laws and operations of nature have 
been principally discovered, explained, and illostiated 
by Christian philosophers, and on Christian principles. 
But what has atheism to teach but mere negations'! — 
that there is no First Cause, no Creator, no intention 
in all the beautiful and beneficial arrangements of na- 
ture ; that there is no such thing as mind or spirit in 
the universe; no God, no angel, no hereafter for man, 
no future judgment, no heaven or hell, no rewaids for 
virtue or punishments for vice beyond this life. Its 
object is, in fact, to teach men to disbelieve what all 
ages have believed, und to confine within the smallest 
compass, all the objects of truth and knowledge. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, admits all the truths of na- 
ture and of sound philosophy, and encourages, by very 
peculiar and interesting considerations, our examination 
of all the objects of creating power ; and, in addition to 
this, presents us with truths which only revelation could 
disclose, and those of the most important kind, which 
affect our welfare both in this world and in that which 
is to come. It answers questions which philosophy 
could never solve ; it teaches truths which reason could 
never reach. It shows us how man's nature can be 
purified, and exalted, and raised to the highest dig- 
nity ; how the simplest mind that is teachable may be 
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made wise unto salvation ; how the transgressor may 
be pardoned ; how the weakest may be strengthened to 
sustain every difficulty, and to vanquish every enemy; 
how comfort may spring from afflictions, the deepest 
sorrows be turned into joy, and the most distressing 
evils be converted into means of the highest good. It 
is the work of Christianity to resolve doubts,-— of athe- 
ism to create them ; Christianity explains much ; atheism 
declares every thing to be inexplicable. Christianity 
offers a " light to our feet and a lamp to our path," to 
guide us through this world to a better ; atheism bids 
us grope our way in darkness to the silent tomb, till an 
eternal night extends its shadows over us. 

Atheism does not, with all its boasted philosophy, 
meet the wants of man, nor come home to the feelings 
of human nature. Christianity does, and that in the 
most effectual manner. How often does the heart of 
man feel the want of some superior power on which to 
lean for help and guidance ? There are seasons when, 
sensible of the insufficiency of all earthly aid, it sighs 
involuntarily and deeply for support which no human 
being can render. How frequently does the mind, in 
its calm and thoughtful moments, look with the eager- 
ness of inquisitive desire on the vast regions of truth, 
of which it can, by its own unaided powers, know so 
little, and pant to know more of the past, and the pres- 
ent, and the future, of things visible and invisible, the 
existence of which is either perceived or imagined ? 
There is something within, that indicates responsibility, 
in a manner which it is difficult to resist, and which 
feels that a hope of forgiveness is necessary to peace of 
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mind. There are also internal suggestions about a 
mysterious futurity, and an irrepressible longing after 
immortality. There is in the mind of man, that which 
earth cannot satisfy, with all the good of every kind 
which it has to bestow ; so that often in the midst of 
afBuence, and honor, and friendship, and domestic en- 
dearments, a something is felt still void, and still unsatp 
isfied. At the very time when the heart thrills vnth 
pleasurable emotion, while contemplating the scenes of 
nature, how often is there mixing with this pleasure, a 
strange feeling of desire and longing after something 
more beautiful, and vast and glorious still ? In the 
midst of every thing good, and great, and delightful, in 
civil or in social life, in nature or in art,'whatever rela- 
tion man may sustain, in whatever situation he is 
placed, there is an inward pining, a secret longing after 
an undefined something greater, and better, and lovelier, 
than all that is seen or enjoyed in this world. These 
sentiments of the heart, these peculiar susceptibilities of 
our nature, may be fainter and feebler as man sinks in 
the scale of rationality ; they may be disregarded amidst 
the hurry of business and the round of dissipation, but 
they are seldom, if ever, entirely obliterated ; they are 
found in every age, in every climate, in every rank and 
degree of society, as a part of our mental constitution ; 
and in proportion as man rises in the scale of being, 
and as he retires from the cares, and strife, and tumult 
of life into himself, he is conscious of feelings of this 
kind. Now, Christianity completely meets the wants 
and feelings of man's nature ; it has help for his weak- 
ness, truth for his curiosity, and imperishable good for 
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his desires of happiness ; it can calm the conscience, 
silence the fears, and guide the hopes to a blissful futu- 
rity; it has objects on which the mind can fix, and, in 
the contemplation of them, feel all its inward workings 
and indistinct imaginings respecting the great and the 
beautiful, the awful and the lovely, satisfied, overwhelm- 
ed, and delighted. But, where is this adaptation to 
man's nature to be found in atheism ? What has it for 
any such feelings and sentiments, but a doubt or a re- 
buke ? Man must, under the discipline of a determined 
scepticism, learn to silence this inward monitor, to re- 
press these feelings of responsibility, to contradict and 
denythis capability which is felt for superior happiness, 
to subdue these cravings after immortality and bound- 
less good, before he can cordially embrace the tenets of 
atheism or feel satisfied with its unnatural philosophy. 
In other words, he must, we conceive, do violence to 
his nature, in order to become thoroughly an atheist. 

Whatever benefits the atheistic philosophy proposes 
to confer, are, according to the showing of its own ad- 
vocates, confined to a few ; Christianity is adapted to 
all. There are two reasons for this : one is that which 
we have just mentioned, its contrariety to man's nature ; 
and the other is, that the sophistry of a system so oppo- 
site to the general sense of mankind in every age, must 
necessarily be confined to a few speculative minds. A 
practical atheism which renounces all belief in a Divine 
Being, which scoffs at what others revere, and despises 
those sanctions which others hold sacred, may, indeed, 
be found connected with the most brutal stupidity ; but 
I am now speaking of its philosophy, — of its specula- 
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tions arranged into a system, in order to account for the 
phenomena of the universe, without admitting an intel- 
ligent Creator, and to secure, in some measure at least, 
such as may hold society together, the interests of 
morality, while rejecting a moral Governor, the respon- 
sihility of man to any higher power, and the retribu- 
tions of a future state. A large portion of society con- 
sists of the working classes, many of them men of good 
common sense, but all of them of limited education, and 
who, generally, must be incapable of entering into all 
the refined sophistry, and ingenious subtleties by which 
the philosophy of atheism is supported. So that, were 
we to listen to all the panegyrics of the atheist on his 
own system, we should still feel that its proposed ben- 
efits and blessings must be very limited in their extent. 
" Atheism," says one of its most strenuous advocates, 
"requires intense study, demands extensive knowledge."* 
" Atheism, then, as well as philosophy, like all pro- 
found abstruse sciences, is not calculated for the vulgar, 
neither is it suitable to the great mass of mankind." t 
"It is not, then, for the multitude, that a philosopher 
should propose to himself, either to write or to medi- 
tate : the Code of Nature, or the principles of atheism, 
as the priest calls it, are not, as we have shown, even 
calculated for the meridian of a great number of per- 
sons." % That it should ever become general is, accord- 
ing to this author, what " appears utterly impossible,"^ 
therefore, he asserts, " this is not the end we can pro- 
pose to ourselves."^ How completely is the contrast 

* System of Nature.— Vd. II. p. 597. t p. 598. t p. 599. 

§ p. 59G. 
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to this which Christianity exhibits ? It was announced 
as a distinguishing feature in the new economy, when 
the great founder of Christianity first established his 
spiritual kingdom in this world, that " to the poor the 
gospel is preached.'* To comprehend as much of 
Christianity as is necessary to a participation in all its 
blessings, does not require " intense study, and demand 
extensive knowledge." It is not as a " profound and 
abstruse science," that it benefits its recipients ; but, it is 
by receiving " the kingdom of God as a little child," that 
it becomes " the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that belie veth." While it gives ample scope to a mind 
capable of ranging through a wide field of truth, and, 
by its sublime objects, aflfords exercise to the largest 
powers, the cordial belief of a few facts is all that is 
necessary to bring its divine comfort into the mind ; a 
few simple rules or principles, with an upright inten- 
tion, are sufficient to give and to enforce such a code of 
morality, as shall lead even the poor and laboring class- 
es to all that is virtuous, and " honest," and " lovely," 
and ** of good report." Christianity does not restrict 
its bounties to men of any rank or degree of mental 
cultivation; it labors /or **the multitude," and it is "cal- 
culated," and eminently so, " for the meridian of a great 
number of persons." Christianity looks benignly on 
the whole world ; is adapted alike to the poor and the 
rich, the bond and the free ; announces its glad tidings 
to "every creature" who hears its "joyful sound;" ex- 
cites all who have felt its power and enjoyed its com- 
forts to diffuse >these blessings to " every nation, and 
tongue, and people, and kindred ;" and will be satisfied 
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with nothing short of universal extension, when " all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God together." 

We shall now proceed to a more particular inquiry, 
concerning the bearing of the respective systems on 
three important points, Man, Morals, and Happi- 
ness. We shall institute, with all due regard to brev- 
ity, a comparison of the views they respectively give us 
of man, the influence they exert on morals, and the pro- 
vision which they make for human happiness. 

And first, let us ask how the respective systems stand 
with regard to their views of Man. Man is evidently 
the lord of this lower world; not only is he distinguish- 
ed by the superior organization of his bodily frame, but 
still more by those mental faculties which give him so 
lofty a pre-eminence over all other living beings that in- 
habit this earth. As both the speculations of the athe- 
istic philosophy and the statements of Christianity pro- 
fess to throw a light on the nature, and relations, and 
prospects of man, the excellency or defect of either sys- 
tem may be made apparent by a comparison of both 
with reference to man. Atheism charges Christianity 
with being unsatisfactory and debasing ; all its views are, 
according to atheistic writers, chimerical, and its influ- 
ence degrading : Christianity not only denies the char- 
ges, but retorts them. Let us, then, submit the oppos- 
ing systems to the test of comparison on this point. 

What, then, is the origin of this wonderful structure, 
the human frame? We have, in some preceding lec- 
tures, shown how complex are its parts, how numerous 
are its adaptations, and with what surprising accuracy 
the whole works. How just are the mechanical prin- 
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ciples on which the solid frame-work is built, and how 
many are the ingenious contrivances for strength, mu- 
tual support, and protection of the vital parts, which 
are exhibited in the bones and joints, and especially in 
the skull, the vertebral column andf the manner in 
which the head is connected with the spine? How 
exquisite is the formation of every muscle, with its ten- 
dons; how accurately placed, so as to secure the prop- 
er motion of every moveable part of the human frame ; 
— ^and how well furnished with nerves in innumerable 
ramifications, to establish a communication and a sym- 
pathy throughout the whole system. How surprising 
is the distinct hydraulic apparatus for circulating the 
blood, after the refined chemistry, which has converted 
the food into chyle, and that into the vital fluid ; and no 
less so the pneumatic machinery of the chest and lungs; 
the exquisite construction of the organs of sense, and 
the complete adaptation of the whole to the world in 
which human beings exist, and the various productions 
with which it abounds. And we ask of either system, 
how it will account for the origin of all these wonders, 
exhibiting so complete an acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of mechanism, the most refined chei^iistry, the laws 
of hydraulics, pneumatics, and optics ? Atheism an- 
swers, " It is a production of nature." We ask again, 
what is nature 1 — and we are told it " is the great 
whole that results from the assemblage of matter ;" that 
is, that matter, operating without design or intelligence, 
by " necessary laws," happened unintentionally to form 
this crowning piece of ingenious workmanship. We 

are to believe, then, that on some occasion, a number of 

20 
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the elementary particles of matter, which had been eter- 
nally in motion, without any object or any guidance, 
happened to meet together, just at the same time and 
place, just of such kinds and in such quantities as to form 
the bony frame-work of the body, with all its cartilages 
and joints, and to provide the latter with an anti-attrition 
liquid, which, as though these senseless atoms had fore- 
sight, the working of them would certainly need ; that 
others joined, as though by concert, to stretch out the 
minute fibres of the muscles, and to sheath them and 
bind them together, and place them just in that position 
which it was necessary they should occupy in order to 
move the bones ; and that some, as though they knew 
how to economize space, passed one muscle through 
another, or reeved it through a bone like a puDey, or 
made straps to bind down the tendon in their places; 
and that others at the same time arranged themselves 
so as to form a mouth, and teeth, and throat, and stom- 
ach ; while again their fellows made the gastric juice, 
or at least organs to secrete it ; and another set as indus- 
triously arranged themselves into the shape of a heart, 
furnished with valves, and arteries, and veins, for the 
circulation of the blood ; while their associates, at the 
same time, as though well skilled in pneumatics, made 
the lungs, and trachea, and larynx, and took care to 
provide a valve, lest the food should descend by a wrong 
tube. All these, however, and a thousand more dis- 
tinct contrivances, would have been of no use without 
eyes; but just at this juncture, we are further to sup- 
pose, some thousands of particles, that had been wan- 
dering about for all eternity, happened to meet just in 
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.the same spot, and, as the hone*makers had quite unin- 
tentionally left two strongly protected cavities, commu- 
nicating with that which contained the hrain, set about 
making, on optical principles, a pair of eyes to fit them, 
some forming the yarious hmnors and lenses, and 
others the retina, to receive the rays, and others the 
beautiful iris, to regulate the quantity of light; while 
their companions, with other combinations, made mus- 
cles to move the eye in every direction, and eye-lids 
to protect it, and glands to prepare a liquid to keep it 
moist ; and that this curious structure, made in such a 
way, was just suited to the air, and the light, and the 
water, and the productions of the globe, which were to 
minister to its future subsistence. But this was but 
one; whether male or female, it must, if alone, have 
perished. Just then, at the same time, we are required 
to believe that, as though there had been a mutual un- 
derstanding, certain other companies of vagabond atoms, 
' which the necessary laws of matter had been driving 
about from all eternity, in one direction or another, met, 
and performed the same wonders, with this difierence, 
that one of another sex Was made in order to continue 
the race ! What is there satisfactory in this ? Is any 
cause assigned adequate to the production of such 
effects? Is it possible to imagine a greater failure? 
Could all the romantic speculations in which eccentric 
genius has ever indulged, afford any thing more unsat- 
isfactory and visionary? * Now, let us turn to Chris- 

* However modified and diverse may be the theories on which 
atheism endeavors to accomit for the existence of man, they ap- 
pear equally absurd and extravagant. 
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tianity, and receive her explanation. We are informed, 
that a Being of infinite wisdom and power, haying 
formed and fi|ted up this world, made man of the saine 
materials as the glohe, and imparted to him the 
breath of life ; and that seeing it was '* not good for 
man to be alone," " a help-meet " for him was also cre- 
ated. That "in the beginning" "male and female" 
were thus created, with a view both to their mutual 
comfort and the continuance of the race. Is there any 
thing unreasonable in this ? Here is a cause complete- 
ly adequate to the effect, by which all the surprising, 
and beautiful, and benevolent contrivances in man's 
formation are accounted for in a manner the most sat- 
isfactory. 

Consider again the marvellous workings of the hu- 
man mind, and all the phenomena of thought. How 
profound are the reasonings, how exalted the concep- 
tions, how commanding the genius, which distinguish 
mind ! How numerous and surprising are the discov- 
eries which it has made in every department of nature; 
how extensive the dominion which it exercises over 
matter, and the power which it possesses of making all 
material properties subserve the happiness and improve- 
ment of the human race 1 It recalls the past, antici- 
pates the future, and brings present whatever is remote. 
How great is the power which it possesses, of abstract- 
ing, combining, generajizing, and classifying: what 
brilliancy of fancy and smartness of wit does it not 
sometimes display ! How strong and tender the affec- 
tions, how authoritative and dominant the will, which 
is capable, when a sufficient motive is addressed to it. 
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of resisting all the animal propensities all the excite- 
ment of desire, all the allurements of pleasure, all the 
hope of gain, and all the terrors of death ! And how 
does the atheistic philosophy explain the existence and 
the origin of such powers 1 It resolves all into matter 
and motion. All that is pure in love, that is exalted in 
friendship, that is tender in maternal regard, is only the 
result of some mechanical action or chemical afiinity. 
All the bright visions of glory that stood before the 
mind of a Milton, were but the dance of certain atoms 
in his brain, — the enlarged conceptions and the pro- 
found reasonings of Newton, by which he generalized 
innumerable insulated facts, and discovered the great 
law of nature, was only a lucky congregation of cer- 
tain medullary particles, that, meeting together most ap- 
propriately, and in a most fortunate . position in his 
brain, kindled a light that diffused itself through the 
whole world of mind, and commenced a new era in 
science. Every virtue that adorns, every grace that 
beautifies, and every sublime trait of magnanimity that 
ennobles the human character ; — ^the daring of the hero, 
the devotion of the patriot, the benevolence of the phi- 
lanthropist, and the piety of the martyr, are nothing 
but the properties of that food, which, after having exist- 
ed in a vegetable form, entered into the composition of 
the animals on which man has fed ; which, having been 
taken into the stomach and digested, and received into 
the general mass of blood, — after having passed through 
all these parts and processes, became all that was bril- 
liant, and powerful, and lovely in mind ! This philoso- 
phy, in f£ict, leads to the conclusion, that man has noth^ 
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ing to identify him with his past existence ; — that the 
suhstance, which at a previous period thought, and rea- 
soned, and felt, now no more helongs to him than it 
does to the earth on which he lives, or to the caUe 
which graze on the plain ; and that without any one 
principle 'of identity he has changed all that constitutes 
himself some ten or twelve times during his life 1 And 
this is the philosophy, which, according to the modest 
pretensions of one of its advocates, whom we have often 
quoted, professes to be able, ** without recurring to chi- 
merical causes, to explain every thing I" Now, what 
is the view which Christianity gives of the mind of 
man 7 It teaches that it is a distinct tod living princi- 
ple, acting by the organs of the body, indestructible in 
its nature, and, amidst all the changes which the body 
tmdergoes, remaining identically the same; that, en- 
dowed with properties which belong to no material sub- 
stance, it is for a time connected inseparably with the 
body, but that, itself a spirit, created by the great 
** Father of Spirits,'' in his own '* image and likenesS)"* 
it is capable of existing in the presence of its adorable 
Blaker, of perceiving his glories, and joying his £»- 
vor, when the mortal body shall be slumbering in the 
tomb. Admit the truth of atheism, and all is dark, 
dubious, and unsatisfactory : — admit the truth of Chris- 
tianity* and information is given, by which the phenom- 
ona of both matter and mind are accounted for, and a 
satisfactory relation established between the efiects 
which appear and the cause to which they are assigned. 
But atheism would have us to believe that its philoso- 
phy is an ennobling and elevated speculation, wUle 
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Christianity is a debasing superstition. The effirontery 
of such an assumption must be evident on a moment's 
comparison. Atheism teaches, that man in his best 
state is nothing higher nor better than a beast of the 
earth, with a phj^ical organization superior to his fA- 
low beasts ; that, by certain necessary laws of uncon* 
scious matter, he came into being without either design 
or end ; that here he has no relation to any thing but 
matter, whose forms are ever varying and perishing ; 
that he is tossed about on the uncertain billows of an 
ever fluctuating state, as chance may befall or Vitality 
compel him ; that in a few short years he will sufier a 
complete annihilation, and have no more existence than 
his dog, or than the worm which is crushed beneath 
his feet : in a word, that his origin is chance, his life a 
vapor, and his prospects an eternal blank. Christian- 
ity, on the other hand, teaches him to look to the glo« 
rious Creator of all worlds as his Maker and Govern- 
or, to consider himself allied by his immortal spirit to 
myriads of the highest order of created intelligences^ 
and to the Infinite Spirit himself; and it shows him a 
land beyond the grave, points to a deathless existence 
in a world where all his powers, now so contracted and 
confined and interrupted in their exercise, shall have 
ample room to expand, and the most glorious objects to 
employ them. Gro, says atheism, go, weary mortal, 
worn out with the perplexities of a mysterious existence 
which nothing can explain, exhausted with the cares 
and pains of an evanescent and worthless being, lie down 
on the bosom of thy mother earth, sink contentedly 
into the undisturbed quiescence of nonentity, and render 
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back all that now composes thee to nature, to form new 
combinations, and to live again in some other form. 
Ennobling prospect — all that thinks, and feels, and rea- 
sons in man, must go into corruption ; and the very 
particles which formed the soul of a Bacon or a Locke, 
may successively form the sensoriimi of a worm, a spi- 
der, a bat, and an ass ! Glorious philosophy ! 

The next point to which we proceed in our compar- 
ison, is that of Morals ; and this opens so wide a field, 
that we must, as much as the subject will admit, con- 
tract our survey and condense our remarks. That 
atheism should make great pretensions to morality may 
appear very strange, whether we regard those high and 
powerful sanctions to virtue which it denounces as chi- 
merical fancies, or the results which have generally 
attended an adoption of its tenets. Yet, surprising as 
it may seem, its advocates laud it to the, skies, as teach- 
ing the purest and highest morality, by enforcing a 
" system of nature," while all religion is despised as a 
demoralizing superstition. Before we make our com- 
parison, let us hear the parallel of contrast which a 
celebrated patron of this philosophy draws. 

** Every thing that has been advanced," says the au- 
thor I now refer to, " evidently proves that superstitious 
morality is an infinite loser, when compared with the 
morality of nature, with which, indeed, it is found in 
perpetual contradiction. Nature invites man to love 
himself, to preserve his existence, to incessantly aug- 
ment the Sum of his happiness ; superstition teaches 
him to be in love only with formidable doctrines, calcu- 
lated to generate his dislike; to detest himself; — to sac 
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rifice to his idols his most pleasing sensations, the most 
legitimate pleasures df his heart. Nature counsels 
man to consult reason, to adopt it for his guide ; super- 
stition portrays this reason as corrupted, as a treach- 
erous director, that will infallibly lead him astray. Na- 
ture warns him to enlighten his understanding, to 
search after truth, to inform himself of his duties ; 
superstition enjoins him not to examine any thing, to 
remain in ignorance, to fear truth ; it persuades him 
there are no relations so important . to his interest, as 
those which subsist between .himself and systems which 
he can never understand. Nature tells the being who 
is in love with his welfare to moderate his passions, to 
resist them when they are found destructive to himself, 
to counteract them by substantive motives collected 
from experience ; superstition desires a sensible being 
to have no passions, to be an insensible mass, or else to 
combat his propensities, by motives borrowed from the 
imagination, which are as variable as itself Nature 
exhorts man to be sociable, to love his fellow-creatures, 
to be just, peaceable, indulgent, benevolent, to permit 
his associates to freely enjoy their opinions ; supersti- 
tion admonishes him to fly society, to detach himself 
from his fellow-mortals, to hate them when their imagin- 
ation does not procure them dreams conformable to his 
own ; to break through the most sacred bonds, to main- 
tain his own opinions, or to frustrate those of his neigh- 
bor; to torment, to persecute, to massacre those who 
will not be mad after his own peculiar manner. No- 
iure exacts that man in society should cherish glory, 
labor to fender himself estimable, endeavor to establish 
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an imperishable name, to be active, courageous, indus* 
trious ; superstition tells him to be abject, pusi11animous« 
to live in obscurity, to occupy himself with ceremonies; 
it says to him, be useless to thyself, and do nothing fox 
others. Nature proposes to the citizen for his model* 
men endued with honest, noble, energetic souls, who 
have usefully served their fellow-citizens ; superstitum 
reconmiends to his imitation mean, cringing sycophants ; 
extols pious enthusiasts, frantic penitents, zealous fiuiat* 
ics, who, for the most ridiculous opinions, have disturb- 
ed the tranquillity of empires. Nature urges the hus- 
band to be tender to attach himself to the company of 
his mate, to cherish her in his bosom ; superstition 
makes a crime of his susceptibility, frequently obliges 
him to look upon the conjugal bonds as a state of pollu* 
tion, as the offspring of imperfection. Nature calls to 
the &ther to nurture his children, to cherish their affec- 
tion, to make them useful members of society ; super- 
stition advises him to rear them in fear of its systems, 
to hoodwink them, to make them superstitious, which 
renders them incapable of actually serving society, but 
extremely well calculated to disturb its repose. iVa- 
ture cries out to children, to honor the authors of their 
being, to love their parents, to listen to their admoni- 
tions, to be the support of their old age ; superstition 
8BJ8, prefer the oracles in support of the systems of 
which you are an admitted member, trample father and 
mother under your feet. Nature holds out to the phi- 
losopher, that he should occupy himself with usefiil 
objects, consecrate his cares to his country, make advan- 
tageous discoveries suitable to perfection the condition 
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of mankind; superstition saith, occupy thyself with 
useless reveries, employ thy time in endless disputes, 
scatter about with a lavish hand the seeds of discord, 
calculated to induce the carnage of thy fellows, obsti- 
nately maintain opinions which thou thyself canst 
never understand." * 

In this comparison, let it be observed, that it is Chris- 
tianity to which reference is here especially made, and 
which is designated a " superstition." It was not to 
expose the errors and rebuke the fanaticism of pagan 
idolatry that the work was written ; to undermine and 
destroy Christianity was its obvious design, though 
reasons existed at the time of its publication, why the 
author should be somewhat guarded in his expressions, 
and make use of general rather than of specific terms, t 
It is also worthy of remark, that here almost every 
thing that is unnatural, cruel, licentious, and base; 
every thing that virtue hates and man abhors ; every 
thing which destroys individual happiness, poisons the 
comforts of domestic life, and disorganizes society, is 
attributed to the infiuence. of religion ! But is this 
Christianity ? Is the charge thus intended to be made 

♦Systof Nat.— Vol. n.pp.438— 441, Chap, entitled "Theolo- 
GFT NOT Morality." 

t For ihe same reason, probably, the work goes under a feign- 
ed name. Though it bears the name of Mirabaud as its author, 
who died at the advanced age of eighty-six, in 1760, the work 
was not published, it appears, till ten ydars ailer his death, and 
is generally believed to be the production of some other person ; 
— ^perhaps I should say persons, as the glaring contradictions 
which are found in it would lead to the supposition that different 
parts of it were written by different individuals. 
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against it, true or false 1 Is it a fair representation, or 
a foul slander 1 Let us examine. 

That the most extravagant vagaries have, in different 
ages of the world and in various circumstances, assum- 
ed the name of religion, no one can deny. But what 
is this to Christianity 1 It must also be acknowledged, 
vrith deep regret, that the state policy which has, ia 
most of the governments of Europe, made Christianity 
national, has given a ' most incongruous exhibition of 
that " kingdom " which is " not of this world ;" that 
this procedure has tco often, while ingrafting a form 
and a creed on the vices of the human heart, secured a 
support for despotism, and lent itself to persecution ; and 
that excesses, which outrage the spirit and contradict 
the precepts of Christianity, have claimed the sanction 
of its name. But is Christianity to be charged with 
abuses, which in the strongest terms it condemns! 
We also remember that in France, where this was first 
published, all that was licentious in manners, both in 
the court and in the clergy, was combined with the 
most ridiculous superstitions, the ignorant and intem- 
perate zeal of bigotry, and not unfrequently with a 
deep hypocrisy and cruel fanaticism, which tended to 
hasten on that frightful catastrophe which buried, in one 
common ruin, both the altar and the throne. But, all 
the crimes of Nero might as well be charged on civil 
government, or the fatal qualities of the poison imputed 
to the pure water in which deleterious drugs are infiis- 
ed, as these excesses be attributed to the holy and benev- 
olent spirit of the gospel. And it is further granted, 
that wherever Christianity has existed, and in whatever 
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form, some have professed its sacred name whose con- 
duct has dishonored it ; the friendship of these, Chris- 
tianity rejects, their alliance she repels with indigna- 
tion, and limits all the blessings which she bestows to 
those whose lives are regulated by the precepts of the 
gospel. 

Having made these concessions and explanations, I 
ask of the most confirmed disciple of atheism now pres- 
ent, who has read the New Testament, made himself 
acquainted with the life, and doctrine, and precepts of 
its founder, the exhortations and examples of his cho- 
sen apostles, and who has considered the preaching 
and the practice of those who are living under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, and making it the great business 
of their lives, whether the comparison is fairly made, — 
whether such charges are true — ^whether such are 
the genuine features of Christianity? Does it com- 
mand man to extinguish his desire for happiness, or to 
sacrifice any pleasure worth enjoying, which does not 
lead to misery? Has it nothing to say of "abounding 
in hope," " rejoicing with joy unspeakable," of a 
•* peace which passeth all understanding ? " Does it 
not secure advantages in " the life which now is," as 
well as in " that which is to come ? " Is it true that it 
forbids us " to examine any thing," that it tells us " to 
remain in ignorance, to fear the truth 1 " Does it never 
exhort us to " prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good ? " Do the sacred writers never appeal to our 
reason on the evidences of Christianity, and the claims 
of its Founder to a divine mission? Is- our reason 
ever required to yield to faith, except when a higher au- 
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thority speaks, and when the subject is beyond its 
grasp ? Does the religion of the gospel aim to annihi- 
late " the passions," and reduce ourselves " to an insen- 
sible mass? " Why, then, are so many rules given us 
to guide and regulate these passions, so that they may 
be the means of good, and not of evil ? Had the di- 
vine Author of Christianity no sensibilities, and did his 
apostles forbid us to ** rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep ? " Where is the pre- 
cept of the gospel that teaches us to persecute and mas- 
sacre those who do not '* maintain our own opinions 1 " 
Is it in the inculcation of that charity which teaches us 
*' to believe all things, to endure all things, to hope all 
things," or in those precepts which enjoin us to render 
blessing for cursing — or in his example who, when 
loaded with execrations and suffering undeserved tor- 
ments, breathed out the prayer *• Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do ! " Who can be ignorant 
that conjugal love is blessed and sanctioned, that paren- 
tal affection is encouraged, that filial obedience is en- 
joined ? Where is the precept written, or the example 
recorded, which urges us to " live useless to ourselves, 
and to do nothing for others ?" Does it not command us 
to "do good unto all men," — **to visit the fetherless and 
the widow, and the sick in their affliction? " Where is 
" abject pusillanimity " encouraged ? Is it in such exhor- 
tations as those which direct us, "by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, to seek for glory, and honor, and 
immortality ? " Has Christianity done nothing, is it 
now doing nothing to encourage institutions which are 
designed to benefit the body and instruct the' mind? 
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Are there no heroic exertions, is there no self-devotion 
to be seen in those efforts of benevolence which are 
made in the East and West Indies, among the ices of 
Greenland, or in the scorching climes of the equator? 
Does Christianity cherish no warm feelings of attach- 
ment for our native land or our fellow-countrymen? 
Was there no love of country in those labors which 
sought assiduously *• the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,"— or in those tears which were so profusely 
shed over Jerusalem — or in that "great heaviness" 
and continual sorrow of heart, which, amidst all his 
cares, and labors, and successes, still pressed on the 
mind of an apostle for his countrymen, the Jews t But 
it is unnecessary to proceed ; it must be evident to ev-. 
ery candid mind, that if this author had endeavored to 
exhibit a perfect contrast to all that Christianity is, and 
all that it commands, he could scarcely have drawn a 
more complete picture. 

And observe farther; Nature teaches a man "to 
augment his own happiness," "to consult reason," "to 
enlighten his understanding," " to search after truth," 
"to moderate his passions," "to love his fellow-crea- 
tures," &c. We admit that reason and conscience, 
when passion does not drown their voice, and they are 
listened to, will show that these things are right and 
proper. And Christianity, instead of overlooking them, 
gives light to reason, and power to conscience to en- 
force them. All that nature teaches, Christianity 
teaches, and much more. Christianity has a voice 
where nature is silent • she decides where nature doubts ; 
she unfolds to the view, objects of commanding power. 
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and deepest interest, and holiest influence ; to enlighten, 
and purify, and exalt, and strengthen nature. Chris- 
tianity is not the foe, but the best friend of nature. Her 
kind and benignant influence prompts to every thing 
which can benefit an individual or a state, — raises the 
standard of morals, elevates every noble sentiment, and, 
expanding the heart with charity, sums up the whole 
of its precepts in one word, " love ;" for " love is the ful- 
filling of the law." If hesitation should ever occur as 
to the line of duty to others, she supplies a principle of 
universal application; "all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 
And if any duty or course of action, should occur, to 
which no specific precept applies, a general rule is 
given in such terms as these : — ** Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things." 

A candid examination of what Christianity is, will 
not only prove, that the charges advanced against it, 
are unfounded calumnies, but will show that we are 
justified in asserting, that, besides exhibiting a purer 
and more elevated system of morality than atheism can 
inculcate, — defining more accurately its duties, and 
aflfording a greater number of illustrious examples, it 
possesses means and motives to restrain crime and to 
promote virtue, to which the atheistic philosophy i« an 
utter stranger. In order to prove this, it is not neces- 
sary that we should enter into any elaborate disquisition 
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on the nature of virtue, and the grounds of moral obli- 
gation. A slight reference to the morality of atheiism, 
and the sanctions by which it is enforced, will show 
that it is essentially deficient in those very points in 
which Christianity excels. The following is, I pre- 
sume, a fair sketch of the atheistic system of morality. 
The great object of man's pursuit, is and ought to be 
his own happiness ; to secure this, he must put a degree 
of restraint on his own passions and desires ; and ttB 
his happiness is partly dependent on others, among 
whom he lives, he must refrain from injuring them, 
lest they injure him, and confer benefits on them, that 
he may in return receive benefits again. * Now, it 
must be observed, that whatever virtue this philosophy 
approves, or whatever vice it condemns, all the reward 
of the one and the punishment of the other belong to 
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Pleasure and pain, the hope of happiness, or the fear of 
misery, are the only motives suitable to have an efficacious influ. 
ence on the volition of sensible beings : to impel them towards 
this end, it is sufficient these motives exist and be understood: to 
have a knowledge of them, it is only requisite to consider our 
own constitution ; according to this, we shall find we can only 
love those actions, approve that conduct, from whence result ac- 
tual and reciprocal utility; this constitutes Virtoe. In conse- 
quence, to conserve ourselves, to make our own happiness, to 
enjoy security, we are compelled to follow the routine which 
conducts to this end: to interest others in our own preservation, 
we are obliged to display an interest in theirs; we must do noth- 
ing that can have a tendency to interrupt that mutual co-opera- 
tion, which alone can lead to the felicity desired. Such is the 
true establishment of moral obligation."— System of Nature, Vol. 
II. p. 428. 
" ffe (i. e. man) will allow, that to conserve himself, to secure 
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this life, to the brief mortal existence of the Tirtaoos or 
vicious individual. Atheism looks no fiirther, and de- 
clares that all beyond is a blank, an eternal nonentity. 
What, then, is to support virtue, when that very virtue 
if unpopular, when it brings only misery, and poverty, 
and scorn; or when, after enduring the vexatious per- 
secutions of the ignorant, the bigoted, and the interest- 
ed, in the consequences of which all that are dear to 
him share, the sufferer sees nothing before him but an 
ignominious death ? Can the abstract love of virtue 
support a man under all this ; when a compliance with 
the custom of the times, and a conformity to the prac- 
tices of others would bring comfort, and prosperity, and 
honor T But it may be said he would sufier in his 
own esteem, were he to act otherwise than according to 
his own standard of right and wrong. Be it so ; will 
not his views of the standard or rule of duty be affected 
by the recollection that it is his duty, and should be his 
object, to enjoy as much of happiness as this fleeting 
life will allow, and that nothing can indemnify him for 

Jtfs own permauient welfare, he is frequently obliged to resist tlie 
' blind impulse of his own desires ; that, to conciliate the benevo- 
lence of others, he must act in a mode conformable to their ad- 
vantage ; in reasoning thus, he will find out what virtue actually 
is : if he puts his theory into practice, he will be virtuous ; he 
will be rewarded for his conduct, by the harmony of his own 
BUkchine ; by the legitimate esteem of himBelf, confirmed by the 
good (pinion of others, whose kindness he will have secured: if 
ke acts in a contrary mode, the trouble that will ensue, the dis- 
order of his firame, will quickly warn him that nature, thwarted 
by his actions, disapproves his conduct, which is injurious to him- 
self; to which he will be obliged to add the ccmdemnation of 
others, who will hate him." — Vol. II. p. 437. 
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a loss in this respect t Will virtue, in such a case, 
apart from his happiness, and contrary to it, appear 
much more than an empty name ; and will he be lik^y 
to sacrifice to it all the substantial good that he can 
ever enjoy 1 

And further, as, according to the atheistic philoso* 
phy, it must be the sum of a man's desires and duty, to 
make as much of this life as he can, to have those grat- 
ifications which he values most highly, what should 
bind a man to be virtuous, whose propensities, whether 
constitutional or acquired, lead all the other way t Sup- 
pose a man should say, I feel unspeakably more happi- 
ness in wine, and. revelry, and libidinous pleasures, than 
I can in any virtuous self-denial which you recom- 
mend : if you are happy in abstemiousness, I am hap* 
-py in indulgence, you go your way, and I go mine ; we 
are both fulfilling the end of our being, we are enjoy- 
ing the happiness we prize, each in his own way. 
What, in such a case, could be objected to him 1 The 
graver atheist might, perhaps, reply, — But, in so doing 
you are constantly living under excitement, you are 
shortening the very term of enjoyment, you are pre* 
paring for yourself an early grave. Might not the ar- - 
dent voluptuary retort, — This is the only way in which I 
can be happy ; the ** necessary laws " of nature have 
made me what I am; I am accountable to no one in 
heaven or earth, providing I do not bring myself under 
the power of the laws : I know the price at which my 
happiness is purchased, and am content to pay it;, "a 
short life and a merry one" for me. Let the very stuff 
that life is made of consume with the enjoyment — it is 
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my only heaven ; let the taper burn like phosphorus in 
oxygen, rapidly, indeed, but with a bright, and brilliant 
flame ; and when it expires I shall be just as happy as 
the gravest, and the most temperate, and the most virtu- 
ous of men. And who, on atheistical principles^ could 
contradict or blame him ? 

And what is the check which it has on crime ? It 
is inexpedient, because it tends to misery, by forfeiting 
the good opinion of others, and by sinking a man in 
his own esteem. But some men become so hardened 
in guilt as to lose all sense of honor, and, by repeated 
acts of sin, almost to paralyze every moral feeling, and 
to deaden the remonstrating power within their bosom; 
whit then shall awaken a torpid conscience, or impose 
any barrier to still greater guilt ? If the dishonesty of 
a knave can be concealed, if the adulteries of the de- 
bauchee are not detected, if the oppressions or murders 
of the tyrant be above the reach of law, or if any one 
of these possesses the means of eluding its grasp, so 
that he can sin with impunity, what is to prevent him t 
Let the atheist reason with him on his dishonorable 
course and his flagrant sin, may he not repel him by 
saying, — Vices and virtues are but names ; pleasure is 
pleasure by whatever term it may be designated, and 
this is the only mode, and the highest measure of my 
gratification. If I can profit by what you call villany, 
and find gratification in those passions which yx)u call 
vices, if the possession of wealth, however obtained, if 
the indulgence in lust or revenge, if the wanton exer- 
cise of power be the elements of my happiness, why 
should I not be happy in my own way ? since, as you 
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tell me, no God sees me, no tribunal will judge me, no 
heaven would reward my virtue, no hell will punish my 
crimes: I am pursuing the end of my existence, and 
when my career is closed, I shall be in the same eter- 
nal sleep as those whose virtues have been mo^t lauded 
by mankind. In such a system, then, what support 
can there be for siifiering virtue, — what motive for high 
and generous deeds, which require the sacrifice of all 
that is dear in life, — ^what power has it of restraining 
vice, and checking undetected or triumphant crime ? 

Look, now, at Christianity, and mark how transcend- 
ently superior to every consideration of temporary util- 
ity are the motives which it presents to the mind, and 
the manner in which it enforces the practice of virtue. 
First, it assures us that the present state of existence is 
only preparatory to another which shall never termi- 
nate, and that the character of our future immortality, 
whether of glory or disgrace, of happiness or misery, 
of safety or of ruin, depends entirely on the manner in 
which this probationary term is passed; that, in fact, 
*' what a man sows that shall he also reap." It farther 
points our attention to an ever-present Deity, who 
marks with approbation every virtuous struggle, and 
notices with displeasure every incipient crime, while 
yet it exists only in the desire or intention ; it reminds 
us that we never act without a witness, that in the deep- 
est solitude and in the busy crowd we are alike observ- 
ed by One who ** is of purer eyes than to behold iniqui- 
ty," without marking it for punishment. It tells the 
sinner, whom concealment may tempt to an indulgence 
in vice, that there is One " who seeth in secret, and re- 
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wardeth openly." It wains the proud and impious 
transgressor, who may bid defiance to human lavrs, that 
there is a Supreme Judge, who, "without respect to 
persons," marks every crime; whose vigilance none can 
escape, whose power none can brave* before whose tri- 
bunal the rich and the poor, the o]^ressor and the op* 
pressed, must alike stand to receive the reward of their 
deeds ; that neither wealth, nor power, nor long impu- 
nity, nor death nor the grave, shall screen the offender 
from the final and impartial scrutiny, or protect him 
from avenging justice. If the sinner be filled with re- 
morse and penitence, he is not abandoned to despair, 
nor compelled to consider recovery to virtue hopeless: 
pardon is promised, ** aad that by means which speak 
. its value infinite;" and he is encouraged to return, by 
the assurance that the same grace which forgives his 
guilt will also renovate his Mien nature, and assist him 
to " walk in newness of life." To virtue, in all its dis- 
tresses, though oppressed, forsaken, and scorned 1^ 
man, it gives this divine consolation and suj^rt, that 
the great Father and Sovereign of the universe beheads 
him wkh approving smiles, that he has not forsaken 
him, — that he never will; and that, if misery be entailed 
on him in this life by his conscientious integrity, i( by 
a bold singularity in the cause of truth and virtue, he 
is dishonored and slighted by his fellow-men, there is a 
radiant crown reserved for him, which, in another 
world, shall sparkle on his brows, when, with the celes- 
tial and holy spirits of heaven, he shaU rest fr<Hn his 
labors, and enjoy a full reward for all his sufferings 
and all his exertions. If any thing can purify the heart, 
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expand every generous afiectioD, support every glorious 
action, and prompt to every sacrifice which the cause 
of truth and benevolence may demand, it is such a sysr 
tern, it is such prospects as these ! Contrast with this 
view, and draw your own conclusion, the cold, the 
heartless scheme, which removes from the mind the 
idea of supreme and infinite excellence, which destroys 
the belief in a holy and invisible God, the witness and 
the judge of human conduct, and treats as useless fie- 
ticms all the solemnities and the glories of the world to 
come; — ^which buries all excellence in the tomb, makes 
the end of a man and a beast the same, and takes tof 
its motto, "let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 
We now advance to the third and last point of con^ 
parison, the Happiness which the two systems are 
respectively capable of yielding. To a person unac^ 
quaioted with the writings of those who advocate the 
atheistic {^osophy, it would appear in no small de- 
gree surprising and singular, to notice in what lugubri- 
ous strains they deplore, or affect to deplore, the misery 
of which men have been the subjects through religion, 
and to hear its panegyrics on the power of this system 
to bestow happiness on man. It seems scarcely to be 
credited, that a scheme which excludes the great Father 
of mankind from its creed, and future happiness from 
its prospects, should assert its claims as a bene&ctor of 
the human race. That it is the great and the professed 
object of Christianity to benefit mankind, and in the 
highest degree and by the most efiectual methods to 
augment our happiness, needs no proof. Let us, then, 
as we have done in other particulars, submit the twp 
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systems to a brief comparison in this respect. There 
are two things which deserve consideration, in estimat- 
ing the respective merits of the system^ on this point 
The happiness which, in ordinary circumstances, each 
can yield, and the consolation which, in times of trouble 
and adversity, each can supply. 

In estimating- the happiness which atheism and 
Christianity can respectively yield, we notice, in the 
first place, some sources of enjoyment which are com- 
mon to both. The necessaries and comforts of life are 
not limited to any kind of belief; the enjoyment of 
health and strength, the use of our senses and limbs, 
domestic pleasures and the sweets ot friendship, with 
all the productions of the globe, the light of heaven, 
and the air we breathe, are blessings common to all : 
the beauties of nature, the wonders of science, the pleas- 
ores of literature, and the refinements of taste, are equal- 
ly accessible to the believer and the unbeliever. These 
are pleasures which the atheist can enjoy, aiid which 
are not forbidden to the Christian. But, admitting an 
atheist and a Christian to possess the same portion of 
these comforts, there are associations which Christian- 
ity connects with them, of so interesting a nature as 
must tend to give refinement to the pleasure which 
they yield, and greatly to heighten their enjoyment. 
What does the atheist see in all these comforts and 
bounties, but the operation of physical and necessary 
causes ; and what does he perceive in all the loveliness 
and sublimity of nature, but accidental combinations of 
matter without intended arrangement, and without de- 
sign or end 1 But, when all these are viewed as the 
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works of an Almighty artist, and the exhibitions of pa?- 
ternal wisdom and goodness, in how different a light 
does everything appear, and how different are the emo- 
tions which these objects excite. The veriest trifle is 
endeared to "us, when it is the gift of friendship; and 
when all the comforts which the Christian enjoys are 
traced up to the Giver of " every good and perfect gift," 
how additionally sweet is the enjojrment of them, and 
how greatly augmented is their value ! What words 
can fully express the delight with which a review of 
the mercies of a gracious God has thrilled through the 
soul, when it has responded to the language of the 
grateful psalmist, " what shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me ! " Who, that possesses 
any sensibility of mind, has not, when viewing the 
beautiful variety and splendid magnificence of nature's 
scenery, felt the heart glowing and expanding with 
emotions of the most delightful kind, which the recol- 
lection of the still more glorious and beneficent Power 
that formed them, has turned into adoring admiration 
and grateful praise ? But, let him suppose for a mo- 
ment, just at the time when the heart is thus full, that 
no intelligence has formed these wonders, or painted 
these beauties, or lighted up these glories, but that it all 
is nothing more than the fortuitous and undesigned 
combinations of unconscious matter ; and the expand- 
ing bosom immediately feels a collapse, the glow of the 
heart is suddenly chilled, and the spirit sighs over all 
these evanescent forms of accidental beauty. The gifts 
of nature and the wonders of the fair creation must 
necessarily lose a great portion of their value, and their 
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highest power of producing happiness, when a benefi- 
cent and ever-glorious Creator is not acknowledged. 

But atheism and Christianity profess each to have 
sources of happiness peculiarly its own. What, then, 
does atheism promise 1 It offers, first, a«more unre- 
strained license of enjoyment in reference to earthly 
pleasures. All that an individual feels, would, on the 
whole, give him the greatest share of enjojrment, what- 
ever be his habits or propensities he is at full liberty to 
pursue, providing he has the means and opportunity, 
and is content to pay the price in property, or charac- 
ter, or health. And, in the next place, it proposes to 
remove all the annoyance which would be produced by 
a belief that an invisible and Almighty Being is pres- 
ent, observing and recording all our thoughts, and 
words, and actions. It further guarantees the removal 
of all fear of the future, so that no punishment In the 
world to come, no future tribunal or judge, shall at all 
restrict or interfere with the course which a man means 
or wishes to pursue. Beyond this, atheism cannot go ; 
and even on its advantages of this kind, there are many 
serious drawbacks. How few have found, after their 
most ardent pursuit of those pleasures, and gaieties, and 
follies which Christianity forbids, that happiness in 
them which they expected ! How many have deeply 
felt, after having tried them all, that diey were but 
" vanity and vexation of spirit I " And how uncertain 
is the continuance of all these jojrs ; at best, how tran- 
sient is their nature ! " All fiesh is as grass ; and all 
the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field.** And 
what comfort is there in the prospect of the future ? 
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^here can be no anticipations of any thing beyond the 
grava When the joys of the atheist are highest, and 
his happiness greatest, if he looks forward, he sees the 
tomb gaping to receive the whole, and an eternal obliv- 
ion re&dy to cast its deepest shadows over every thing 
beloved and valued. 

Is it asked, on the other hand, what peculiar joys 
Christianitjr has to bestow 1 We scarcely know how 
in a few words to answer, so vai^t is the field opened to 
our view. How supremely glorious and unspeakably 
interesting are the objects which it presents to the mind, 
and to which it invites the contemplations; the ever- 
glorions Gk>d, in all his divine perfections, '^ of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things ; " the 
IMbker, the Bene&ctor, the Parent, and the Sovereign 
oi the whole universe, " glorious in his holiness," and 
**rich in his mercy; " it exhibits him in his universal 
government, as directing all things by his infinite wis- 
dom, and in an economy of mercy displaying in a most 
impressive manner the wonders of his love and grace, 
in providing for the restoration of fallen man to happi- 
ness and glory. Christianity brings man into the high- 
est and noblest of all relations; it connects him by faith 
with that adorable and mysterious Redeemer whom 
•'all the angels of God worship," and who gave " his 
life a ransom for many; " it declares him to be, in a 
new and peculiar sense, a child of God, and encour- 
ages him with filial confidence to call the Lord of all 
worlds his father ; it identifies him with a sacred com- 
munity, which is called "the church of the living 
God," the peculiar object of the Divine love and care. 
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which comprises " an innumerahle company of angels 
and the spirits of just men made perfect." And to his 
admiring eyes it opens a prospect of futurity the most 
delightful and glorious. It assures him that his aspira- 
tions after a happy immortality shall be gratified in a 
manner far exceeding all his conceptions, in a state the 
full glories of which, f* the eye hath not seen, the ear 
hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive." There, the Christian is taught to 
expect, his knowledge shall leceive a large increase, 
when faith shall be exchanged for sight, and his pow- 
ers shall be adapted to a superior state of existence, and 
able to take an inconceivably wider range than is now 
possible; that there he shall have a far more distinct 
perception of the great Sovereign of the universe ; see 
that sacred person whose unbounded love and generous 
sacrifice procured his. redemption ; behold those glori- 
ous spirits wlych rank &r higher than man in the scale 
of creation, and all those illustrious patriarchs, and 
prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, of whose devoted 
piety and heroic sufferings he has so often read with 
delight. There he looks for complete purity, for the 
absence of all those imperfections of which he is con- 
scious in the present life ; for a discharge from a war- 
fare between the dictates of an enlightened mind and 
the animal propensities and passions of a fallen nature. 
There he expects every social feeling of man's pure 
nature to be exercised ; while he mingles in the society 
of kindred minds, where all is benevolence of heart, 
and mistake is no longer possible ; where he shall again 
join those with whom he held sweet converse on earth, 
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without the fear of death or the pangs of parting. Ta 
this place he looks as his home, as his rest, to which 
he is now journeying, and after which he is panting : 
there his hopes are to he realized, the largest wishes of 
his heart to he accomplished, and his joys to receive 
their consummation. In a word, Christianity awakens 
in the mind every feeling which constitutes an element 
of the purest and the highest happiness of which human 
nature is capable ; all that is valuable in possession, and 
that gives a consciousness of safety ; deliverance from 
the greatest dangers and the acquisition of the highest 
good ; the contemplation of all that is sublime in gran- 
deur, or lovely in beauty, or touching in boundless gen- 
erosity, all that delights the soul in holy love, and ten- 
der charity, and grateful emotion, and all that can glad- 
den the heart in prospective joys, in the anticipation of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. Now, what are 
the capabilities of atheism, when compared with this ? 

That in this world, all are subject to difficulties and 
distresses, which no prudence can avert, and from 
which no age, or sex, or station, or character can 
claim exemption, is a fact which none can question. 
These interfere with our comforts, abstract from our 
enjoyment, and often render unavailing the various 
means of earthly happiness which we possess. In 
such circumstances, what can the atheistic philosophy 
and Christianity respectively do for man 1 

There are two sources of consolation in such circum- 
stances, which atheism can claim, and only two which 
it can consider properly its own. The one arises from 
its views of necessity, or what one of its ablest advo- 
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cates hesitates not to term "fatality." All that any one 
in any case suffers is unavoidable, it is therefore useless 
to repine. It is not the ordination of a sovereign wis- 
dom and goodness, that may convert these misfortunes 
to blessings, but a blind fate, the necessary and unavoid- 
able result of physical causes. If the poor wr^ch is 
lame, or halt, or blind ; if he pines in misery, neglected 
of man, beloved by none, and slighted by all ; if noth- 
ing but disappointment has attended him; if all his 
schemes have been frustrated, all his hopes blasted, and 
in return for love he has received hatred, and for kind- 
ness ingratitude ; — what has the atheistic philosophy to 
offer for his comfort 1 The necessity of unavoidable 
fete. The forlorn and friendless wretch is miserable, 
he must be miserable, it is his fate, and this must be his 
comfort How poor, how shallow, is this cup of con- 
solation ! But if this fail, atheism has one more re- 
source. Life and its troubles are passing, both will 
soon become a nonentity. Death is approaching, your 
spirit will soon vanish into empty air, your life will ex- 
pire like a meteor that in its rapid passage gilded the 
skies, and left nothing but darkness behind it You 
will soon be no more ; you will have no more existence 
than the flowers which blossomed before the flood, or 
the last rainbow that glittered in the heavens, and melt- 
ed into nothing. Well may the martyr of affliction, 
the sorrowing mother, the widowed husband, the be- 
reaved orphan, turn to such philosophers and say, 
** miserable comforters are ye all." 

How different are the consolations which Christian- 
ity proffers ! It assures us that our troubles come nei 
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ther by chance or &te, but that an infinitely wise, and 
g^cious, and righteous Governor of the universe has 
the control of all events; that he possesses the power 
of "making darkness light, and crooked things 
straight ;" and that he " out of seeming evil " is " still 
educing good." It invites us, in all our perplexities, to 
seek wisdom to guide us, with a certainty that it shall 
not be withheld ; it promises aid to our weakness, and 
encourages us in humble confidence and prayer to 
•* cast ail our care on him who careth for us." It cer- 
tifies us of the delightful fact, that our best friend will 
never leave us nor forsake us ; that he is " the father of 
the fatherless, and the husband of the widow," the asy- 
lum of the destitute, the hope of the oppressed, and a 
•* very present help in every time of trouble." So that 
•* we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God," and that their trials are converted 
into mercies, and the most painful crosses into the great- 
est blessings. It teaches us, in fine, to "reckon that 
the sufferings of this present state are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory which shall be revealed in us ;" 
for " our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." Compared with such consolations, what 
are the proffered comforts of atheism but mockery and 
delusion ? 

We have seen, then, that the atheistic philosophy 
has as little ground to boast on account of its professed 
excellence, as it has on its assumed ground of truth ; 
that it is, in fact, alike destitute of both. It is some- 
times said of imaginary excellence, how beautiful this 
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would be were it but true ; but atheism has not even 
this merit. Its aspect on man is the most gloomy im- 
aginable. Christianity raises man almost to the level 
of an angel ; .atheism sinks him to a condition but 
little superior to the brutes; all his excellence it re- 
solves into the perishable forms of matter; his prospects 
are contracted into a span, and he has nothing before 
him but darkness, oblivion, and annihilation. Its mor- 
als, we have seen, are essentially deficient ; it has but 
little to support virtue, to restrain vice, or to check 
crime. And as to happiness, it leaves man the sport of 
chance, or the victim of a blind necessity ; seeing in 
the whole universe nothing on which his hopes can 
fix as a ground of comfort; no righteous governor, no 
judge, no friend of the friendless, no refuge in seasons 
of distress, nothing to indemnify suffering virtue, or to 
. compensate for all the sorrows of this mortal state. 
And I would on this account earnestly press on those 
who have embraced this heartless, hopeless scheme, the 
reasonableness of laying aside all prejudice in its favor. 
Who can hope to gain anything from adopting it, but 
he who seeks, in the dark recesses of its gloom, to es* 
cape from the Qpbraidings of his own conscience, and 
has reason to tremble if it be proved that ** verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth 1" 

We have also afforded ample proof, that it is totally 
destitute of truth. We have shown that it is an hypoth- 
esis which will not admit of proof, — that there are very 
strong presumptions against it on the very face of it, — 
that the principal arguments in support of it are unten* 
able, as being either founded on mere assumptions, or 
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involving absurdities and contradictions, — we have 
shown that the proofs of a Divine Intelligence are nu- 
merous and unanswerable, and that all the objections 
raised against them, are such as a "reasonable mind 
ought not to entertain, — we have shown that the Great 
Being who is at the head of the universe, possesses all 
natural and moral perfections, and is the supreme Lord 
and Governor of all the creatures which he has made ; 
and now I' beg leave, with afiectionate earnestness, to* 
address a few partings words to those of my audience 
who have fallen into the ranks of this species of infi- 
delity. 

Of 'all men, the atheist should especially beware of 
rashness. Consider, I beseech you, that it is not a 
light thing to take a stand against the sentiments and 
reasonings of so large a majority of mankind, many of 
them men of the greatest independence of mind, the 
most acute in reasoning, and the most extensive in their 
observations on nature. Consider, also, if you are 
wrong, how daring must be the impiety, and how un- 
natural and atrocious the attempt, to endeavor to blot 
from the creation the great Maker of the universe, and 
to fly in the face of Him ** in whom we live, and move, ^ 
and have our being." 

The atheist should, of all men, be most eager to ex- 
amine what others have to allege. None can possibly 
run such a risk as he does. What risk does the hum- 
ble and devout Christian incut? If the atheistic 
scheme were true, and he were at last to be found in 
error, he now enjoys the most soothing consolations, is 

animated by the brightest hopes ; and if he should sink 
22 
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into a state oi non-existence and eternal oblivicm, woold 
ids perpetual and unconscious slumbers be less uninter- 
rupted than those of the atheist 1 But should the 
Christian syst^oti prove true, what will become of the 
atheist 1 — who is found with his puny arm ** fighting 
against Qod 1 " Will he be able to stand before the 
tribunal of his insulted Maker, with the &lse, the imr 
ptions^ the daring language of excuse and defence 
which' one of his &Yorite authors has put into his 
mouth? * 

My fellow-men, and fellow-townsmen, let me, by all 
that is sacred, entreat you to stop and pause — your er- 
erlasting all is staked on the question. And it will 
toon be decided ; our sand is running, our lives are 
ebbing, our lamps wiU soon be burnt out, the journey 
of Hfe will soon be ended, and then — \ Allow me to 
faceathe the fervent wish that you may be prepared to 
ei^r that world of happiness, of which you now |»ro- 
fess to disbelieve the existence. Should the efl^rt which 
I have made, at no small expense of time and strength, 
with my many other engagements, be the means of 
leading you from error to truth, from felly to wisdom, 
from '* the power of sin and Satan unto Qod," how 
amply repaid shall I consider myself! I have endeav- 
ored so to conduct this argument, as to avoid all un- 
necessary irritation, even of prejudice itself — I have 
addressed you calmly and kindly, — ^you cannot say that 
you have not been rationally treated, that you have not 
been affectionately addressed ; but I must, in now tak- 
ing my leave of you in the discharge of my duty to 

• System of Nature.— VoL DL pp. 476—480. 
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my God, myself, and to you, warn you again of the 
dangerous position in which you stand. If Christian- 
ity he true — if God has spoken to man by his works 
and by his word, by his prophets in past ages, and by 
the Divine Redeemer in this latter dispensation, — ^then 
your present course is one of most imminent peril, and 
your eternal welfare is in jeopardy. I believe we shall 
all meet— once more at least, and never perhaps shall 
we all meet till then — before the judgment throne, 
before Him who shall award to all, the final retribu- 
tions of eternity ! I take your own consciences to wit- 
ness — I take the present assembly — I take that awful 
power, " whose I am, and whom I serve," whose om- 
•niscient eye at this moment beholds us — I take heaven 
and earth to witness, that I have reasoned with you, 
and counselled you, admonished you, and warned you. 
If you presist in your present course of unbelief and 
disobedience, the consequence will be on your own 
heads. 

Let me also urge on the attention of parents and 
guardians the propriety, nay, the necessity, of making 
the great foundation of all religion a part of the educa*^ 
tion of those who are entrusted to their care. Do not 
be content with merely apprising them of the truths 
which religion teaches, let them also know the ground 
on which they rest. This is not the age of implicit 
faith ; the reverence for opinions, merely because they 
are of long standing and of general extent, is continU' 
ally diminishing ; error has now taken the field, and 
error of every kind ; and it possesses, in the peculiari* 
ties of the present times, &cilities of access to every 
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mind ; its weapons are furbished, and its partisans are 
active; and should truth remain quiescent, and slumber 
on its rusty armor in dreams of safety, while the foe is 
abroad and active? Teach, then, your interesting 
charge, the nature and the solidity of that foundation 
on which all your hopes rest ; — show them that you 
have "not followed cunningly devised fables," — that 
your faith is not an hereditary prejudice, nor your hope 
a fond delusion. Teach them not only that there is, but 
why you have the undoubted assurance that there is, 
a Supreme and glorious Creator, who is both the Ben- 
efector and the Judge of man ; — show them how his 
name is written on every plant, and shines in every 
sunbeam ; — let them see in all the wonders of science, 
in all the course of nature, in the curious arrangements 
and exquisite adaptations which the structure of plants 
and animals exhibit, the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the great Parent of mankind. Accustom them thus 
early to " follow nature up to nature's God," and thus, 
while they they acquire a taste for some of the purest 
of earthly pleasures, they will be prepared to find the 
whole creation a most interesting volume of sacred the- 
ology. 

Those who are yotmg irt life I may be permitted to 
caution. Beware of being taken by surprise by the 
bold assertions, or of being captivated ty the seductions 
of '* a vain and deceitful philosophy." Remember that 
the confidence with which a strange and bold assertion 
may be advanced, is no proof of its truth ; and the con- 
tempt and ridicule with which established opinions are 
assailed, is no evidence that they are erroneous. Cau- 
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tion is necessary, lest your pride and independence may 
be flattered into an acquiescence with what your better 
judgment would condemn ; lest either a love of singu- 
larity, an appearance of superiority to vulgar preju- 
dices, or a wish to indulge in pleasures which religion 
would forbid, tempt you to embrace a fatal error. Mis- 
takes the most pernicious may, by the ingenuity of 
sophistry, assume a very plausible appearance. Before 
you think of surrendering any thing to the infidel phi- 
losophy, pause deliberately, examine carefully, and at- 
tentively consider, what, in their works on Natural and 
Revealed Religion, some of the wisest and the best of 
men have to say. 

And you who profess to believe in the gospel, and to 
have embraced the Christianity of the scriptures, let me 
entreat you, let me charge you to be cautious, lest, by 
your thoughtless or improper conduct, you minister to 
the cause of infidelity, and supply objections to the re- 
ligion which you profess to love. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that Christianity has sufifered much more 
from its declared friends than frgm its bitterest enemies. 
Who have corrupted it, secularized it, converted it to 
unholy purposes, marred its beauty, and neutralized its 
power? Not its professed enemies. Who are they 
.who, while bearing the name of Christianity, live in 
defiance of all its precepts, and are guilty of vices 
which would disgrace a heathen? — not the declared 
enemies, but the nominal friends of Christianity. O, it 
is distressing beyond measure, that so pure, and holy, 
and benevolent a system should be thus dishonored and 
pbstructed by those who bear its name. You, then, 
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who feel its power, who derive from it your highest 
hopes, your choicest comforts, he douhly careful to 
** adorn the doctrine of Grod our Savior in all things.'' 
And for your own sakes, for the sake of others, and for 
the sake of Him who died to save you, and who has 
entrusted his cause into your hands, let your lives be 
•* the epistles of Christ, known and read of all men." 

And, finally, my respected hearers and townsmen, let 
me give ypu a caution. You, most of you, profess to 
hold in abhorrence what you consider pernicious errors 
in your neighbors : beware that this abhorrence extend 
not to their persons. Let them not have to complain 
of persecution; let them meet with nothing like unkind- 
ness or contempt. You believe they are in error : shun 
that erifor, value the truth, and if you possess it, rejoice 
in it more than in " thousands of gold or silver ;" but 
let charity and compassion be extended to those whom 
you consider as deceived, as spoiled *' through a vain 
and deceitful philosophy.'* Remember that contempt 
is not argument, and unkindness is not likely to pro- 
duce conviction. Let your conduct, therefore, be form- 
ed on the model of the gospel ; let your practice show 
the superiority of your principles ; " in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves, if God perad- 
venture will' give them repentance to the acknowledg- 
ing of the truth." 
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APPENDIX 
TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



[The reasoning of the Author of these Lectures upon 
the existence of God, seems to me so very ahle and con- 
clusive as not to require any additional arguments upon 
the subject. Still, as a train of thought somewhat dif- 
ferent has occurred to me, which might come in aid of 
hia reasoning, and strengthen the conclusion drawn from 
it, I have deemed it expedient to make it an appendix to 
his work.] 

The arguments usually adduced in fiivor of the 
existence of God, are called the a priori and the 
a posteriori argument. I will examine both of them. 
And first, I conceive that what is called the a priori 
argument, which is intended to prove the necestity of 
the Divine existence prior to the creation of cmy thing 
in the universe, and without any reference at all to this 
creation, is in itself utterly absurd. For this necessitf, 
in order to operate upon the existence of the Deity, 
must take place prior to the existenC'O itself) whicll 
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would involve in it two absurdities ; one, that a necessity 
should arise for an event, when by the supposition there 
was nothing in being out of which it should arise, i e. 
when there was nothing in the nni verse to create the 
necessity ; and the other, that this necessity, even if it 
could be supposed, would in itself imply that there was 
a time when the Deity himself was not in existence; 
since for the necessity to be a causa causans, it must 
itself exist anterior in time to the event upon which it 
operates. Such a solution then would irresistibly lead 
to the conclusion, that the Deity was not, in fact, either 
self-existent or eternal; not self-existent, since he is 
caused by this supposed necessity, be it what it may ; 
not eternal, because a being caused, cannot exist until 
after the thing that causes it. I know it is said that 
this necessity is not in itself any thing actually existing 
foreign to the E[eity himself, but only an idea in our 
minds, which we are obliged to associate with this ex- 
jjBtence to account for it. If this be the explanation, I 
say that it is no necessity at all, and does not account 
for this existence. 

Putting then this a priori argument aside as entirely 
unsupported, I come now to the other argument, which 
ia called the a posteriori argument, the reasoning from 
effects back to causes ; and this I conceive not only as 
entirely satisfactory, bjit coming almost as near a de- 
monstration of the self-existence and eternity of the Deityi 
as a demonstration of a proposition in Euclid ; as near a 
demonstration as it is possible for moral reasoning to be. 
What we now see in existence in the universe, be they 
animals, or vegetables, or inanimate matter, must either 
have been created in the first instance by a great First 
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Cause anterior in time to themselves, and propagated 
in the successive series, which we«ee to be the course 
in which they follow each other, by his agency ; or 
else the series must have existed from all eternity, and 
each link have been of itself capable of producing its 
succeeding one, in the manner in which we see it is 
produced, without the agency of any cause foreign to 
itself whatever. For it- will not do to say, that the 
eternity of this^series, and the manner in which it is 
continued, may be caused by a supposed necessity ope- 
rating upon it in the first instance, and from that time 
down to the present in all the successive links, since, as 
I showed before, a necessity for the produotion of any 
thing must not only.eadst prior to the thing itself -pro- 
duced, but arise out of something distinct from it, which 
by the supposition can exist no more in this case, than 
in the case of the Deity as before considered, there be- 
ing, by the supposition, nothing to produce the necessi- 
ty. We come therefore to- the only supposition which 
remains, (setting aside the being of the Deity himself^) 
and this is, that the present series of things, be they 
what they may, has existed from all eternity, and that 
each link has been the efficient cause of the succeeding 
one, — in animals, thatihe parent has been the efficient 
cause of the progeny ; in vegetables, that one plant is 
the e^ci^n/ cause of the succeeding one; and in the 
material world, that all those circumstances, which are 
considered the secondary causes of the changes that are 
produced, or the events which follow them, are in them- 
selves the efficient causes of them. Now by an efficient 
cause, or a cause actually producing an effect, I under- 
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atand something, let it be of what nature it will, that 
first intends to prodiice the effect desired, which inten- 
tion supposes both design and will ; then, secondly, th^ 
has power to produce the effect, by which I mean, that 
it has means within its control, let them be what they 
may, (^ aecomplishing, with absolute certainty, the ob- 
ject intended, viz, bringing to pass the efiect desaied, 
without the possibility of fidling to do it ; and, thirdly, 
that understands perfectly the mode in which the etted 
is to be produced, that is, the nature of the process^ in 
all its parts and relations, and combinations and coose- 
quences. To exemplify these several requisites to con* 
stitute an efieient cause in the production of a plant, 
the plant producing another, must intend to do so^ and 
so have a tuUl and be capable of desigr^ — must have 
power to produce it, that is, must have all the means 
necessary for this purpose, without relying upon any 
external aid of any kind, — and must perfectly understand 
the mode or process, m all its parts, by which it is to be 
produced Now it is perfectly obvious that in all these 
requisites of an efficient caase, the plant is wanting. It 
neither intends, has power to produce, nor understands 
any thing relating to the process of germination, or 
growth of a succeeding plant .This is produced li|y a 
train of what are called secondary causes, which are in 
themselves inadequate to the production of the plant, 
wanting all the requisites named, but only in &ct, mate- 
rials and modes, by which the plant is formed and veg- 
etates. The same illustration might be given of ani- 
mals and of all effects produced in the material world. 
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coming either within what are called the sciences of 
chemistry, natural philosophy in all its branches, and 
astronomy; and indeed in every science where any 
changes or new combinations are effected, in which 
i^ui4ier is concerned. In all these cases, in the results 
produced, the causes assigned are clearly inadequate to 
the e^^ts which follow, and are in truth nothing more 
than mere modes of operation. 

If these remarks are just when applied to the mate- 
rial world and to brute animals, that there are no effi- 
cient causes discernible, how much more striking the 
&ct is, when man, himself is considered. So &r from 
a man intending, having potoer, and knotoing how to 
produce the human soul, — the nature of it, its connec- 
tion with material organization, and dependence upon 
it in Uiis world, are ^itirely unknown to him, not being 
4ieen to have any properties in common with matter, or 
which matter appears in itself capable of receiying. 
How then can a man be considered the efficient cause 
of a being like himself about whose nature he is sb 
entirely ignorant ? 

I have shown now that the assigned causes in the 
material, animal, and rational world are not in &ict the 
efficient causes of the changes and events produced in 
the first, and of the continuance of the species in the 
two last, and also that there can be no such thing as 
necessity operating to produce these effects, since there 
can be no such thing as necessity without something to 
produce it, which by the supposition there is not ; I ask 
then how can we account for the successive genera- 
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tioDS of the animal and veg^ble kingdoms, and of the 
changes in the material world ; and not- only for these, 
but abo for the wonderful regularity and uniformity 
which appear in them ; that the same species always 
continue to be so clearly marked and kept so entirely 
distinct from all others; and that the same combina- 
tion of circumstances in material things always pro- 
duces the same result ? Why is not a horse sometimes 
the progeny of a cow, or a dog of a man ; and why is 
it that the head is always on the shoulders, and the 
nose on the face ? Why are these always where they 
should be, to answer the end which they are found to 
answer, and in no other place 1 Why is water always 
converted into ice by cold, and not into air 1 Why does 
a stone always descend, and never ascend 1 No neeea- 
sity by supposition operates to produce these effects, 
either at all or in a uniform manner. Chance can 
have no power to produce these effects, since first there 
can be no such thing as chance, every thing requiring 
and supposing an efficient cause, — even the throwing 
of dice or the drawing of a lottery, which have more 
the appearance of chance than any thing else. Bat 
even if we could suppose any thing produced by chance, 
the very word implies an absence of design, of uniform- 
ity, and of plan ; and in such a case we might expect to 
see the world converted into a perfect chaos, some things 
half animal and half vegetable, some half horse and 
half fish, some with heads in one place and some in an- 
other, and some none at all ; some with a nose or ears 
in one place, and some in another, and some without 
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any; men with only the instinct of brutes, aiid horses 
and cows with the reason of men ; vegetables capable 
in some parts of them of se^ng or hearing, and men, 
some of them not having any or but part of the senses. 
This would be the effect that might be expected from 
chance, as such, if such a thing could even be supposed. 
But nothing of this kind is ever seen, except in some 
very rare cases, of what are called lusus natwrtJR, and 
which seem to be produced for the very purpose of 
showing that they are a deviation from a uniform plan, 
and that chance has nothing to do with it; since, if t^m- 
formity be the result of chance, there never would be 
any thing but uniformity ; if deviation be the result of 
chance, there would be nothing but deviation. 

I have, I think, satisfactorily shown, that nothing can 
be produced by what are called secondary causes^ by 
what is called necessity, or by what is called chance. 
There is therefore but one remaining way of accounting 
for their production, and that is, that they are produced 
by some Being, in whom reside the design, the power 
and the intelligence necessary for this purpose, and is, 
in other words, the Deity himself 

Now the Deity himself being proved to be the Author 
of every thing we see in nature, he must himself have 
consequently existed at a * period anterior to them all. 
And as we cannot suppose him to have come into 
being at any particular period, since we cannot suppose 
any thing to have existed prior to him, to call him into 
being ; it follows therefore that he must be self-existent 
and eternal. And since ]^e is proved to be the Author 
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of svery thing in the universe, and constantly employed 
in all the operations that are going on in it, he must be 
omnipotent, omnipresent, ^nd omniscient ; that is, having 
absolute control over his works, superintefiding all of 
them, and understanding all their operations. 
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